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For THE PLACE oF HONOR IN YOUR GARDEN 


MME. CHIANG 
KA/I-~SHEK 


1944 ALL-AMERICA ROSE WINNER 


; on beautiful new creation was voted 
the outstanding rose novelty for this 


year. The buds are long and oviate, unfold- 





ing slowly to reveal daintily shaped, smooth- 
textured petals of clear canary yellow. The 
rich rose perfume—¢ertain to delight you 

is like a haunting scent recalling the fra- 
grance of China tea roses in old and for- 


gotten gardens. 


Named in honor of one of the world’s great 
women, the perfect form of this new rose 
—its sheer elegance, vigor and luxuriant 


dark-green foliaze—combine to give vou the 





very ultimate in fine yellow roses. 


$2 each + $20 a dozen 


NEW CLOVE PINK 
"OLD SPICE” 


Winner of the Blue Ribbon at the Amarillo, 
Texas Fall Flower Show in 1943. A choice 
hybrid possessing all the good qualities you 
can ask for in a plant. Hardy as an oak. Per- 
fectly formed salmon-pink blooms have de- 
lightful spicy fragrance. Habit of growth neat, 


cushionlike, compact. 12-inch stems. 


“Old Spice” blooms prolifically till frost, with 
20 or more flowers to single plant. “One of 
the finest new border flowers in a decade,” 


savs F. F. Rockwell, the noted horticultural 





writer. 


3 for $1.50 9 12 for $5 


SEND FOR WAYSIDE’S BOOK-CATALOG 


Never have you seen a more beautiful floral catalog! 184 


. . . . er ‘ 
pages with more than 200 illustrations, in true-to-life colors: Cia ee 


full of detailed cultural information and advice. To be sure A TRULY REGAL “MUM- 3 


of this outstanding book it is necessary that you enclose with 
: Che finest “mum” in our collec- 





your request 25c, coins or stamps, to cover postage and tion and also the hardiest. An 
handling costs. exquisite new one with firm pet- 
aled, double blooms so perfectly arranged they look 

| greenhouse-grown. Blooms two inches in diameter. Flew- 

ering in late August and September. The coloring is 


a blending of chrome and cadmium yellow, and _ soft- 








Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio $1 each @ Three $2.75 . Dozen $8.50 


tinted old gold with a slight undertone of rose. 
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THE 
NEW 








Vegetables 
(Full informa- 
tion on plant- 
ing and culti- 
vating over 75 
varieties.) 
Annual Flowers 
Biennial Flowers 
Perennial Flowers 
(More than 200 
flowers 


Flowers.) 
Easy to Grow 
Varieties 
Hard to Grow 
Varieties 
Hardy Types 
Half-Hardy Types 
Grouping 


ables 

Starting Indoors 

Planting Dates 

Transplanting 

Fertilizing 

Cultivation 

Flowering Bulbs 
(300 varieties) 
ses 

Flowering Shrubs 

Ornamental Vines 

Fruit Trees 

Berries 

Hedges 

Lawns. 

Preparing Soil 

Rock Gardens 

Water Gardens 

Evergreens 

Wild Flowers 

Pests 


Soil Preparation 

Garden Planning 

Succession 
Planting 

Pruning 

Shows and 
Exhibits 


cools 

Grafting, etc. 

co E 
PRONOUNCING 
GUIDE 

This vast amount of 
information is all 
in one alphabetical 
arrangement’ with 
full cross - refer- 
ences. You can turn 
quickly and surely 
to just the infor- 
mation you need 
on any gardening 
problem. 


Copyright 1944 by 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., 





Inc. 
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expressly for the amateur’s needs! 

explicit, usable. Answers any garden ques- 
tion quickly. Make your new season's garden 
the envy of everyone with this completely 
un-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, 
most practical “how to grow it’’ volume ever 
It contains an 
entirely new illustrated section on the plan- 
of Victory 
Gardens— including detailed plans and _ lay- 
gardens of various sizes. 
include Soil-less Gardening, 
new methods of destroying pests, Wild Flower 
Gardening, New Flower Arrangement! 10,000 
articles furnish every detail of information 
you will need about planning, planting, fer- 
tilizing, and caring for your garden. 
betical arrangement of subjects enables you 
to find instantly what you want toknowquick- 
750 authoritative photographs 
and diagrams (more than one to every other 
Dozens of practical experts furnish 
all the directions the average home gardener 
needs to grow every variety of plant suc- 
cessfully. Here for the first time in a single 
EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANY- 
THING YOU WANT TO GROW! 


published for garden lovers. 


ning, planting care 


outs for 
recent features 


ly and easily. 


pagel!) 


ook is 


You can be certain of 
your garden successful 


making 

in every 
way by getting the New Garden 
Encyclopedia now and con'sulting 


ardeners! 





00 Amateur 


New Victory 
Garden Edition 


DEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Tells You Everything You Want to Know About 
Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 
and Everything Else that Grows! 


Te only Garden Encyclopedia prepared 


and use 





The 


Clear, 


a ee p< 
Which are your car- 
Other 


Aipha- 


Start seeds in flats 
in a sunny window. 





Mexican 
beetle soon de- 
stroys plants un- 
less vigorously 
fought. Learn how 

it’s done! 


rots? Learn how to 
grow the good ones! 
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NEARLY 1400 PAGES «750 PICTURES 


10,000 ARTICLES 


Strawberries 
are easy to 
grow, with 
the aid of 
explicit ine 
structions in 
this book. 


RIGHT 


How to Stake Plants 





How to Apply 
Fertilizers 





it at every step. It will save you in sturdy 
work and worry and aoe Se seal 
searching through incomplete ya 
books! lemean 
$1.00 more. - 
RITTEN for All U. S&S. 
Soils, Seasons, Climates a tint tt a tt ttn 
and Methods—by American @ 3 
Experts! Edited by E. L. D. 1 ; 
SEYMOUR, 8B.S.A., and a 3 4 
— — of —— § , 
garden authorities. ey show A ' 
you how to avoid plant dis- } GARDENER'S MAP OF > 
eases; prevent and destroy » GROWING SEASONS 4 
pests; raise bigger and better > — 
flowers, fruits and vegetables; p> Prepared from data supplied 4 


how to select the best kinds; 
how to plan your garden for 
economy, seasonal changes and 
year-round beauty. 


SEND NO MONEY — READ IT FREE 


Just mail the coupon. 


The New Victory Garden 


Edition of THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be 


shipped prepaid. 
owe nothing. 


If not delighted, 
If you keep it, make a first payment 


return it and 


of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $i.00 a 
month until the low price of only $3.50 (plus a 


few cents postage) is paid. . 
Inc., — 913, 50 West 47th Street, 


19, N 


H. WISE & Co., 
New York 


Pby U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 4 
-24 x 25 inches, in 6 colors. 4 
P With four smaller maps, 
showing average number of 
. planting days between Spring J 
-}and Fall frosts, average an- 
>nual precipitation and first 
> snowfall expectancies. In-4 
Pcludes reference tables on4 
Plower and vegetable seeds, 4 
’ planting dates, distances, $ 
| hardiness, propagation meth- 
ods, fertilizers, insecticides, 
petc. Yours FREE if you ac- 
»cept this offer. 4 
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MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & CO., INC., Publishers 
Dept. 913, 50 West 47 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the 
NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, handsomely bound in sturdy 
Green Novelex—over 1,300 pages, 10,000 articles and 750 pictures— 
with $2.00 in extra values consisting of the Victory Garden section 
bound right into the book, and the big 6-color Gardener’s Map of 
the Growing Seasons. After 7 days, I will either return the book 
and owe you nothing; or keep it and send you promptly an initial 
payment of $1.00 and $1.00 monthly until the extraordinary bar- 
gain price of only $3.50, plus a few cents postage, is paid. 


In either case, the 6-color Gardener's Map is mine fo 
KEEP, FREE, AS A GIFTI 
SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. Send full remittance with this 


form, and SAVE all shipping charges. Immediate full refund if 
you return book. 


Address 


ie ite tt a Ere LO 
CJ Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for only $1 extra 
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Coming in April 
For flower gardeners, a new “how-to” tip department begins in April. It is to be 


conducted by Henry E. Downer, expert horticulturist and a practical gardener. 


An extremely important paper has been prepared for us on “American and Blight- 
Resistant Chestnuts” by Russell B. Clapper and R. Kent Beattie, pathologists with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. This progress report on the government’s chestnut 


breeding program will be of interest to all. 


“Annual Vines” are very useful ornamentals which serve many purposes in the 


garden. Next month, Olga Rolf Tiemann reports her experiences with them. 


Second features by earlier contributors include an expert’s selection of reliable, 
standard Dahlias, titled ‘What Dahlias to Grow’, by Lew Sarett; and “The Best Fruits 


for Quick Freezing” by Dr. Donald K. Tressler. 


L. G. Bruggemann will get you off to a good start with your Delphiniums; Kenneth 


Smith will outline his methods of getting show quality bloom from Iris. 
Plus regular departments, spring garden tips, more questions and answers. 
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It is always important to the rose-lover seeking 
more and finer blooms that he select No. | 
— FIELD-GROWN ROSE PLANTS—that ig 
why 


TOP QUALITY “STAR ROSES” 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


are the choice of many thousands the count 
over, year after year. 


But TODAY'S ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 
make it more important- than ever that yo 
select STAR ROSES—for America's total suppl 
of top-quality roses will take care of only 50%, 
of the demand. Yet STAR ROSES for 1944 
maintain their famous high standard of quality 
their potential bloom-value for your garden 
though the quantity is shorter than in 1943 
when we returned thousands of dollars to those 
who ordered late. 


ACT PROMPTLY to get the STAR ROSES you 
desire. Order now from this advertisement 
checking on the coupon the groups desired 
all of which were available in reasonable quang 
tities when this advertisement was prepared. J 



















If you wish a more complete list from which top >e¢ 
select, write at once for our 






ns 


1944 STAR GUIDE [*" 
to Good Roses, FREE /{' 


yan 
which describes 170 roses of all types, illustrat-§RED 
ing 69 in full color. Includes the famous All-pity. 
America Rose Selections, our 1944 novelties, CR 
and the dependable varieties of Hybrid Teast P 
Climbers, Floribundas, Miniatures, etc. CHECK#' “ 
ITEM A on coupon. 


WE SUGGEST that you state a second choice 
whenever possible when ordering from the cata- 
log—since some varieties are almost sold out 
at this writing. It will save your time and ours. 














F 


For those planting Victory Gardens, we include 
with the catalog, when requested, our special 


VICTORY GARDEN _ ll 
INDEX 


Tells "how" and "where" to use roses of variousis 
types to add beauty to your Victory Garden. @¢ 
Includes planting plans and describes 


THE STAR % 
VICTORY GROUP [| 


7 EVERBLOOMING ROSES $/ Sif: 


Our Selection, All different 
Guaranteed Minimum Value 
$6.65 


POSTrAID 


Each plant a named variety, plainly tagged. 






CHECK B on coupon tor VICTORY 
GARDEN INDEX 


CHECK C for 7 VICTORY ROSES, $4.95 
See full page, at right. 
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THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. e 


West Grove 402, 





3 GUARANTEED 









“DEPENDABLE” VARIETIES $°).35 


A $2.90 value, only 

POSTPAID 
everblooming hybrid-tea group is ideal for amateurs 
cause of hardiness, profusion and beauty of bloom; 
tose connoisseurs continue to plant these three varie- 
because of their high quality and dependability. 


SOEUR THERESE. Produces 5 to 15 buttercup-yellow 
ms of graceful form (like that shown above) on strong 
elabras—not clusters. Each rose has a stem 6 to 8 
















ts long—ideal for cutting. $1 each. 
E *ADIANCE. The two-tone pink famous—for beauty 
rance and profuse bloom. 95¢ each. 





XED RADIANCE, The clear rose-red sport of Radiance 
lity. 95¢ each. 


ECK ITEM D on coupon if you want fine, long-stemmed 
s for cutting, 5 months each year, at about 1c per 
flower 





velties, 
J Teas 
>HEC 





cof HARDY CLIMBERS $9.45 


aid out Our Selection—at least one red 
d ours. and one pink included. POSTPAID 
taclude A GUARANTEED VALUE of $3.00. 


ecial CHECK ITEM E on coupon. 


NSTINCTIVE HYBRID TEAS $4.85 


A value of $5.50, for only 

















LIPSE. Plant Pat. 172 teiatia 

; My . Plant Pat. i Mi 

variousiien yellow. Streamlined buds. $1.25 each. ininum velue, $4.08 

arden. KOCHEFORD, Plant Pat. 191. When selection is left to us you are assured 
ge old-rose. Fragrant. $1 each. of No. | plants of named varieties and dif- 


‘GREDY'S SUNSET. Plant Pat. 317. 

iny-yellow, carmine-penciled. $1.25 each. 

KAS CENTENNIAL. Plant Pat. 162. 

Grove-grown plants of this fragrant blood-red. 


OUNTESS VANDAL. Plant Pat. 38 

et, salmon and gold. Fragrant. $1 each. 

K ITEM G on coupon for these 5 Patented 
Hybrid Teas, $4.85 


43 


STPAID 


table gardens. 





TO 
BLOOM 


FLORIBUNDAS $2.35 


Our Selection—All different 


ferent colors, which we choose from those 
available in largest supply. 
to get acquainted with the advantages of 
the better floribunda roses, 
ch. continuous bountiful bloom year after year. 
Plant them along driveways, around the 
porch, at birdbaths, and in front of vege- 


for months of 


CHECK ITEM H on coupon 


<< 
















SUPERB HYBRID-TEA ROSES $has 


The "Famous Name" Group 
POSTPAID 


Value if bought separately, $6.50 


te DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, Plant Pat. 581. [Illustrated 
bove). Magnificent blooms of rose, gold and salmon, 
freely produced on vigorous, healthy plants. Worthy of 
the name of our great General. $1.50 each. 


%& MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK. Pat. applied for. 1944 
A.A.R.S. Long, pointed ivory buds, open to 4!/2" spiral 
flowers of canary-yellow with creamy outer petals. Rich 
golden anthers. $2 each. 


te GRANDE DUCHESSE CHARLOTTE. Patent Pending. 
1943 A.A.R.S. award. Rich burnt-carmine color, un- 
matched by any other rose. $1.50 each. 


ye PEARL HARBOR. Pat. applied for. "The Memory 
Rose." Pearl-pink, bronze-shaded inside; Tyrian-rose out- 
side. $1.50 each. 


CHECK ITEM F on coupon for this superb group of newer 
"famous name” roses, a $6.50 value for only $5.45. 


EVERBLOOMING STAR ROSES $ 


Half-price Offer 





POSTPAID 


This is the beginner's chance to prove STAR ROSE 
QUALITY in his own garden. Send only $1, get BOTH 


these newer $1 varieties. 


POSTPAID 


x AMI QUINARD, H. T. _ Black-lustered red. Ideal 


A good way Ff boutonniers. Fragrant. $1 each. 


% McGREDY'S YELLOW, H. T. Gorgeous yellow blooms, 
$1 each. 


CHECK ITEM I on coupon—enclose $1 for BOTH these 


dollar roses. 








igged. Catalog value $2.50 


9 DAINTY MINIATURES $9.10 
AS 










POSTPAID 

y = S Learn what "perfection in miniature" these 
) tiny jewels of the garden offer you. Com- 
? plete plants only a few ‘inches high. Tiny 

95 buds the size of a grain of corn, opening to 


perfect little blooms of true rose form and 


color. 
% PIXIE. White. Perfect buds open 


to tiny, full-petaled blooms as illustrated. 
75¢ each. 


3% MIDGET. The new rose-red miniature. $1! each. 


3% TOM THUMB. Red. “Show sensation.” 75¢ 
each, 


CHECK ITEM J for all three miniatures, $2.10 















(Any rose offered may be secured at the "each" rate quoted, by ordering 
promptly. Enclose separate memo, please.) 


The Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove 402, Penna. 


Please send items checked below. | enclose $ .......... to cover cost of group 
offers checked, which | understand will be sent POSTPAID at planting time— 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM. 


C) A—Star Rose Guide, FREE. 

[] B—Victory Garden ‘Index, FREE. 
[] C—Victory Group, 7 roses, $4.95, 
[] D—3 "Dependable" Roses, $2.35. 


[] F—4 "Famous Name" Roses, $5.45. 
[}] G—5 Distinctive H. T. Roses, $4.85. 
[] H—4 Floribundas, $3.35. 

(}) Il—/ Price Group, 2 for $1. 


[] E—3 Hardy Climbers, $2.45. [] J—3 Miniature Roses, $2.10. 
TE Pee ee Tere re Pe Tor Terror, reer rr) eT" ‘ 
NN kon sk 6 5scescenncce gan eee radboenbndasadaneseee ses o0lvanacnt , 
GI ri:nninckctcaanawp dndencaesesneeaenial RS, psa veseiennd eta ‘ 










































Need for Home Garden Produce 


Last year the victory gardeners in this coun- 
try produced millions of tons of food, a con- 
ribution to the war effort that cannot be 
egarded lightly. This year and for years after 
he war is over there will be an even more 
urgent need for home garden production. 
oremost in the mind of every Victory Gar- 
ener will be the objective — “Top last year’s 
rop”. The first step in that direction will be 
to start your garden earlier — to strive for 
hardier, healthier plants from the outset. 


Chemical Culture Versus Soil Culture 


When you started your Victory Garden last 
year, you probably bought your seedlings, or 
»rew them yourself, indoors, in dirt flats. This 
year why not raise your own seedlings . . . 
nourishing them by means of chemicals? With 
his method, made available to you by the 
(Coldwell Chemical Crops System, you have 
albsolute control over the nourishment of your 
seedlings. All the elements found in the rich- 
t soil are there in the proper proportion. 
I Toreover, seedlings grown in dirt flats dissi- 
pate a certain amount of their energy in the 
very process of sending out roots in search of 
nourishment. With the Coldwell Chemical 
‘tops System, however, you bring the food 
elements in solution right to the clean, sterile 
sand and mica bed, in a slow and continuous 
flow from the time the seed is planted until 
the subsequent seedling is set out in your gar- 
den. Thus you conserve the plant’s energy and 
ja sturdier root system develops. 


















LAST YEAR’S 
CROP! 


GROW YOUR OWN SEEDLINGS 
FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


Use the Coldwell Chemical Crops System 
And Get Off to a Good Start 


Here at last! A simple unit that adapts the soilless commercial grower’s 
methods to the conditions of the average home. 


A Practical System 
The Coldwell Chemical Crops System lays no 
claim to magic. No Jack-and-the-Beanstalk 
wonders springing up over night. It does 
promise, however, hardier, healthier, more 
transplantable seedlings, more productive 
plants, in a shorter growing period. It is a 
simple system. It does come to you as a com- 
plete unit... all you have to add is water. 


What the Unit Consists of 
1. A strong, sturdy wooden seed bed, with 
reservoir and catch basin — 22.inches by 12 
inches. 
2. Clean, sterile, graded sand properly mixed 
with mica. 
3. Four packages of chemicals to which water 
is added to make up the solution for nurturing 
the seeds and subsequent seedlings. 


4. Achemical “thermometer” that determines 
























Plant Seeds. Fill reservoir with 
nutrient solution. 











CoLpD 


Empty catch basin into reservoir 
daily, according to instructions. 





See the Coldwell Chemical Crops System at your Hardware, Seed or Department Store . . . or write fo 


Transplant seedlings to pots and 
water with solution. Repiant bed. 





The Coldwel] Chem; | 
Ca 


tem . 
oll seed}; will 
7, gs for SE ti 
Victory Gay oh 


Photo Courtes of Dr. vi, ° Tiejens 
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the strength of the solution with instructions 
for its use. 


5. A complete and descriptive booklet writ 
ten by one of our best-known authorities o1 
growing plants without soil. 


This booklet was especially prepared aj 
part of the Coldwell Chemical Crops Syste 
unit. It tells you how to mix the nutrient solu 
tion. It contains diagrams and explanations as 
to the various stages seedlings pass through§ 
and how to control their growth in the Cold 
well Chemical Crops System unit, as well as 
brief outline of the practice of chemical gars 
dening. 
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Transplant pots and box to Vic- 
tory Garden. 
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W ELL fan Mowe Company, NEWBURGH, N. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LAWN MOWERS AND HORTICULTURAL EQUIPMENT SINCE 18457 
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Own THIS MINIATURE 


SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 







SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KIT 


Deluxe model . . . $22.50 
a HIT-OR-MISS GARDENING 


The most valuable piece of garden equipment you can own 
giving you the soil information that you need for efficient 
production. It will tell you (1) what plants will grow best 
in your present soil (2) how to adjust present soil acidity 
which may be harmful to specific plants you want to grow 
(3) what kind and how much fertilizer you need for great- 
est economy and best results. Makes 600 individual tests 
for nitrogen, phosphorous, potash. Shows needs of flowers, 
vegetables, lawns. Contains test tube rack, extra test tubes, 
funnels and filter paper. Will last almost a life time with 
refills. Cased in instrument type, mahogany finish box. 













ORDER BY MAIL 


Money Back Guarantee 


SEND NO MONEY, unless 
you choose. We will gladly 
ship C.O.D. $22.50 plus ex- 


CLUB MODEL... . $4.75 press (or send $22.50 we 

ee ; . re 

Ati td iidiiditukwwan = Ss = 
in showing you how much, if any, lime your _ give you better results than 
soil needs, and will indicate how much fertilizer | you have ever had before, 


» just send it back and we 
you should use for best results. Shows needs <i chem Os Ot nee 


of 75 flowers, 50 vegetables. Eliminates gar- price. (If Club Model de- 
den failures. Comes in handsome, sturdy case. sired, send $4.75.) 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, 429 Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 





STOPKACEIIS 


FROM eo ae GARDENS 





AT LAST ...an > aenaciiien new product that 
protects your garden, trees and tender shoots 
from the ravages of rabbits. Spray Rabbit 
Chaperone wherever raiding is likely to oc- 
cur. Especially effective for protection of 
vegetables. Odorless and invisible. One ap- 
plication lasts several weeks. Won't dissolve 
in rain. ORDER BY MAIL. C.O.D. $1. 
plus postage (or send $1., we pay postage). 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, 429 
DUTTON RD., SUDBURY, MASS. 


Rabbit Ga pe 0 re 
ae gpnssihe 


el 


CHAPERONE 


Keeps your dog off 
ohairs, rugs, beds, sofas, 
etc. Te prevent damage 
—to keep your dog 
where he belongs—just 
sprinkle Powder Chap- 
erone lightly on what- 
ever you want to pro- 
tect. This wonderful 
new powder is harmless. 
You don’t see it—don't smell it—but your dog 
Goes and stays away. Helps train your dog. 
Peotects females from male dog annoyanec. 
SBND NO MONEY —Order Powder Chaperone 
C.O.D. $1 plus postal charges for generous 
package—several months’ supply, (or send 
$land we pay postage.) Sudbury Laboratory, 
429 Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 














Protects Chairs, Beds, Curtains, 
Table Legs, etc. Just sprinkle Pussy Scat 
lightly on chairs, beds, sofas—around curtains 
and table legs — wherever you want your cat to 
keepaway. Harmless. Effective. Doesn't show. 

You don't smell it, but your cat does, and learns 
not to go near. SEND NO MONEY. Order 
Pussy Scat, C.O.D., $1 plus postage for generous 
package, several months’ supply. (Orsend $1 
and we pay postage.) Sudbury Laboratory, 
429 Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 





Dealers write for special offer 
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HARDY PHLOX 


Plant early for 
bloom _ this 
year. July to 
frost. 


La rge. field 


grown roots. 
All plants 
labeled and 


shipped post- 
paid. 

















Special Introductory Offer 
All eight fine large-fiowering varieties......$2.00 


Any four for $1.00 


AFRICA—rilliant carmine GEO. STIPP—glowing sal- 
red. mon. Lighter eye. 

BLUE BOY—best dark blue. “EO SCHLAGHTER— — bril- 

scarie 

DAILY SKETCH—light sal- SAN ANTONIO — beautiful 
mon pink. Dark eye. lum rec 

E. |. FARRINGTON—large vON LASSBURG—tall pure 
bright pink. white. 


White Flowering Dogwood, 
Red Bud, Mt. Ash, Nut Trees, 


etc. 


Nice two ay old, well-rooted trees. 
2 to 3 feet tall. 
Special offer: 


Any 15 for $2.00—Any 
6 for $1.00 Prepaid 


WHITE DOGWOOD — 
white fl. in May. 

RED BUD — pink fi. 
with dogw 

Eu. Mt. ASH—brilliant 
berries in fall. 
SIBERIAN PEA TREE 
—pretty leaves and yel- 
low fi. in July. 
HAZELNUT—the good 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS Grow your own fresh, tender, 


luscious asparagus tips. Easy to grow. Plant our fine two 
year old roots. Complete cultural directions with each order. 
Mary Washington variety. Delicious flavor, rust proof and a 
planting will last several years. 

12 for $1.00 25 for $1.85 100 for $5.50 


CUSHION OR AZALEA CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Dwarf, early flowering, growing into a large cushion of bril- 
liant, long lasting flowers. Planted now will bloom this sum- 
mer. Very hardy. These have been and are now the sensation 
of the garden plants for late summer and autumn bloom. 
Red Cushion, Pink Cushion, White Cushion, Bronze Cush- 


jon, Yellow Cushion. 
8 fine plants $2.00 Any 4 for $1.00 


DELPHINIUM 


Special offer of fin- 
est varieties. Plant 
early for bloom this 
summer. We offer 
large field grown 
plonts. Strong and 
vigorous. 


American variety. Sweet 
and productive. 

BLACK WALNUT — 
large strain, Hardy and 


good. 

BUTTERNUT — rich 
long nuts. Hardy and 
productive. 

RUSSIAN OLIVE — 
beautiful grey leaves. 
Fragrant fl, Hardy and 
ornamental. 














8 fine plants 
asstd. $2.00 


Any 4 for $1.00 


BELLADONA—light blue, very fine for cutting. 
Very dependable, 

BLACKMORE & LANGDON —finest English strain, 
tall, very large and finest colors. Sometimes called 
the hollyhock strain. Very showy. 

PACIFIC HYBRIDS—new and very fine. Tall 
spikes, large flowers of various colors. Most of 
these are fully double. Very dependable, 


Real Bargain—PERSIAN LILACS 


Fine well-rooted plants, 1% ft. tall. Grown on own 
roots. Very hardy. Graceful arching branches, dense 
foliage and long, plu.ne-like. flowers varying from 
pale lilac to wine red. We send assorted colors. 
Bloom very young. This variety grows 8 ft. tall. 
Fine for hedges and screens. Order now at bargain 
prices. Shipment will be made at proper plaating 
time. 


6 for $1.00 15 for $2.00 50 for $5.00 
PREPAID 
ORDER NOW We are shipping now, but can 


reserve your order for later shipment, 


Free price list:—Hardy Phlox, Delphinium 
Fruit plants, Fine Shrubs, Perennials. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, Ohio 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 





COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’? 


Do Birds Carry Garden Seeds? 


To the Editor: 

WONDER if anyone else has found cul- 

tivated flowers growing wild, far from 
any human habitation. One day, about 
three years ago, I walked through a wood, 
coming out on the edge cf a clearing, evi- 
dently used as a pasture, and there in a 
carpet five or six feet long, was a bed of 
valley lilies in bloom, as fragrant, though 
not as large as my own; they extended scat- 
teringly, under the trees, for several yards. 
I showed the spot to several flower lovers, 
and we visited the pasture often, later on, 
for the luscious wild red strawberries that 
ripened among moss and daisies, but the 
next year, when I went to gather Lily-of-the- 
valley a ploughman had been there before 
me, and the plants were sticking up in the 
brown soil, dotting the earth with green 
for a long distance, though some still re- 
mained, to carry on. Last summer, while 
following the power line, (where telephone 
lines run over a mountain) I came across a 
tall, and stately plant of Plume Poppy ( Boc- 
conia). The bloodroot-like leaves were very 
large, and the bloom stalk was far above 
me in height. Perhaps others have had 
similar experiences, and like myself, lifted 
the plant as a souvenir—Naomri M. InN- 
GALLS, (Vt.) 


Squirrel Slack-Wire Walker 


To the Editor: 

i the January issue of your magazine, 
there is a note from Mrs. Vieth of Iowa 

regarding a “squirrel proof” bird feeder. 

I must say that evidently Iowa squirrels 
are not as clever as our Florida ones. There 
are a great many squirrels here and they 
are protected. 

We have about ‘one acre in our place. 
There are several magnificent specimens of 
Yellow Pine, Sand Pine, different varieties 
of Palmettos, two or three young Live Oaks, 
Water Oaks and Yaupon (one variety of 
Florida Holly). These trees are a great 
haven for squirrels as well as birds. 

One of our troubles is that these friendly 
little squirrels continually cut off the tips 
of the Sand Pine branches, keeping our 
lawn littered. They also bury the pine 
cones in the lawn and in my flower beds, 
regardless of what I have planted. Why? 
They even go in the slat house and dig up 
the seed sown in the flats! I might forgive 
them for some of these things, but I want 
to feed the birds. 

We have tried several methods in order 
that the birds, not squirrels, get the seed. 
My kind of gas pipe standards, even with 
an elbow and the tray suspended below, was 
just play for them. In fact, I think they 
thought it was made for them. 

Finally, we put up a very fine slack wire 
from a tree to the corner of the house, 
approximately 25 feet. They could not 
understand this. There was the tray, but 
how to get to it. They stood up underneath. 
They walked around on the ground. Then 
up the tree they would go. What to do 
about it. Finally, one venturesome squir- 
attempted to walk 
The wire wes too 


rel, to our amazement, 
the fine, slack wire. 





small, too slack, and the squirrel spun clear 
around the wire, still holding on. He was 
persevering and finally walked the wire to 
the tray! How, you ask? Well, his tail 
was stiffened and used as a balancing pole, 
swaying from side to side as balance was 
needed! He did it not once but. several 
times. Something must be done, so we did 
the only thing we could legally—trap him 
and carry him to the mainland where we 
could turn him loose. 

Since then there has been no trouble. 
He must have been the only acrobat.—Les- 
LIE Hatt DunHAM, (Fla.) 


Scarified Seed 


To the Editor: 


RS. CHARLES A. HOYT of Wyoming 
(FLOWER GROWER page 6, January 
issue) presumably stored her home saved 
carrot seed dry, airtight and cool, but 
maybe one reason it kept well was that it 
was home saved and therefore the seed coat 
carried the “beard.” Present-day carrot seed 
is scarified or rubbed in a machine until 
all the fuzz or beard is worn off. This not 
only greatly reduces its bulk, making it 


.easler to packet, but also makes for greater 


weight when it is bagged and consequently 
it needs less space when shipped by freight. 
In early days, carrot seed was sold in the 
natural state and in this condition it per- 
haps keeps longer. Lawn grasses of high 
grade are likewise more intensely cleaned 
so that in a given space the weight is 
much greater than when the outer husk is 
allowed to remain on the seed. It is quite 
possible that by paying say $1.00 for a 
pound of specially cleaned grass seed one 
gets much more real live seed than in two 
pounds of uncleaned seed for the same 


money. I am not able to say whether ultra 
refined, clean seed loses vitality more 
quickly, but it does insure verile seed of 


higher germinating power. Most clover seeds 
and possibly ‘many of our vegetable seeds 
are so scarified to induce even and quicker 
germination.—T. A. Weston, (N. J.) 


Selecting Improved Native Fruits 
Has Great Possibilities 


To the Editor: 


HE grandmother tale related in your 
January issue seems to have a wide 


and tenacious circulation. The writer has 
heard it periodically here in Illinois for 
the past thirty years with reference to both 
the persimmon and the papaw.. Still the 
statement is about at par to that of some 
nurserymen who offer seedling trees of 
“improved” varieties of persimmon when 
such trees will turn out to be about fifty 
per cent male and useful only for pollina- 
tion. 

Why doesn’t some one with a flare for 
producing new and worthwhile things take 
up the work of improving our native per- 
simmon and papaw. To our way of think- 
ing the papaw when grown under favorable 
conditions is about the most delicious thing 
that grows. 

Our native persimmon varies 

(Continued on page 128) 


greatly. 
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Nature has combined many 
advantages in California that 
produce seeds that give you 
greater garden enjoyment. 
PF> 2... Plant Lago Brand 

ay seed this year, and 

see the difference, 


chou 
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ALL-AMERICA 


AWARD FOR 1944 
"Great Lakes 
LETTUCE . 


An outstanding NEW VARIETY 
producing large heads of high 
quality, resistant to tip-burn, heat 
and drought. Limited quantity of 
seed now available ; 

for the first time. 
Order early! 
Packet.... 
Free 1944 catalog 


of vegetable and 
flower seeds. 


F. LAGOMARSINO 
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eligua- Vita 


The Complete Plant Food= 
with B-] and Hormones 


Make your friends and neighbors envy you your Victory garden. 
Feed vegetables, flowers, lawns, shrubs, house plants, etc., Ligua-Vita, 
the complete plant food and stimulant. Contains Vitamin B-l, 
Hormones and 12 other chemical elements necessary for strong, 
beautiful, healthful growth. 


Liqua-Vita is a liquid. There is nothing to dissolve. It is 
economical and easy to use. Just put one tablespoonful in one gallon 
of water. ; 


Try Liqua-Vita on part 
of your plants and see for 
yourself the marvelous re- 
sults possible. Thousands of 
gardeners who have tried 
Liqua-Vita on part of their 


1 Qt. Concentrated 
Makes up to 100 
Gallons Solution. . . 


gardens now use _ nothing 7 —— , 
else. Mail coupon TODAY as ae 
for one quart concentrated need . in one 


solution — enough to make 
100 gallons complete fertil- 
izer. SEND COUPON TO- 
DAY. Do not send money! 
You pay expressman. 


Magic- Like Liquid 


* Except sunlight 
and air 














SERSREEREE EEE ESSSSTSESSTE TESTS ese sees 
$1 25 ©o5. ig La ' American Liquid Fertilizer Co. 
elivery ; Marietta, Ohio, FG4 

Full Ot. Concentrated Solution Please send one ti Liqua-Vita. I agree 
agp m9 sq. Poa ewer to pay nga $1.25 1 lus ‘few cents 

ou can jose—if u elivery charge. 
pleased with results, your money nee 
will be refunded. — NBME core reeeeeceeeecscecverersncssenes 
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treat your Seed with 


ROofoNe 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





This is what it did as a seed treatment 


CORN—Better stand, larger crop both on 
hybrid and open pollinated varieties. 


LETTUCE—Firmer, 
heads. 


STRING BEANS—FEarlier, larger crop. 
ONION SETS—Treated with Rootone grew 


more vigorously, with a more uniform 
stand. 


2 Ounce Jar $1.00 


—Ask your dealer or clip this coupon— 


more uniform, larger 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 

Hort. Division F-60, Ambler, Pa. 

Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send 
me a 2 oz. jar of ROQTONE. 
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(Continued from page 126) 


Some years ago we purchased two quart 
boxes that were the exact shape of pear 
tomatoes and of large size and almost per- 
fectly seedless. We became quite excited 
and tried to trace down the source but the 
fruit dealer claimed the party who supplied 
him never came back with more. 

We bought some Japanese persimmons at 
Christmas time that were as large as tea- 
cups and of gorgeous color, paying at the 
rate of two for 35 cents. 

We marvel that the above fruits have 
received so little attention. They have the 
advantage over many other fruits in that 
they defy cold, brown rot, curculio and cod- 
ling moth alike. Yet their virtues remain 
unheralded «and unsung. 

I get twenty-three periodicals and the 
FLOWER GROWER is most interesting.—C. E. 
Martin, (IIl.) 


Ripe Persimmons Are Delicious, 
Frost or No Frost 


To the Editor: 
: an article in the November issue en- 
titled “Unusual Fruits for the Garden,” 
considerable prominence and support is 
given to the popular belief that frost is 
necessary to fully ripen the fruit of our 
native persimmon, or to cause it to lose its 
astringency and make it edible. 

As the wild trees are practically all seed- 
lings, almost infinite variation is to be 
found in the size, shape, and color of the 
fruit, as well as in its time of ripening, 
quality, and degree of astringency. On 
many trees the fruit ripens in September 
long before the first frost and, as soon as 
ripe and soft, is as good to eat as it ever 
will be. On others it may not ripen until 
a month or two later, frost or no frost. On 
the other hand, the fruit on some trees is so 
late in maturing that it never ripens at all, 
a hard freeze definitely checking the ripen- 
ing process. 

It must be that this irregular ripening, 
and the variation in astringency in perfectly 
ripe fruit from different trees, in the season 
when more and more frosty nights progres- 
sively occur, has confused many people into 
believing that frost has something to do 
with the ripening process. Many years of 
observation in a number of states on the 
part of the writer has convinced him that 
the frost definitely does not affect the ripen- 
ing, or the eating qualities of our native 
persimmon. All that is necessary is that 
the fruit be fully ripe. The same conclusion 
has been reached in regard to the so-called 
Frost Grape. 

The belief that frost is needed to ripen 
our wild persimmons should be combatted 
rather than perpetuated and spread, as it 
does a great injustice to this delicious and 
deserving fruit and, undoubtedly, has con- 
tributed much to its lack of greater popu- 
larity—WaALTER FISCHER, (Va.) 


Bougainvillea Gets Too Big 


To the Editor: 
gop C. McKeebe, Illinois, more or 


less answers her own wonderment as 
to why the Bougainvillea is not more gen- 
erally grown indoors [January p. 6]. A rank 
growing, shrubby vine is not everyone’s idea 
of a window plant and even though I have 
a greenhouse, I still don’t want a Bougain- 
villea or anything else equally as rank and 
which in return gives one short season of 
bloom. Up to 20 years or so ago, the Bou- 
gainvillea was largely grown by florists, 
especially the mauve B. spectabilis, some 


,fill it with white shellac. 


wonderful plants being seen at Easter time 
But once in the home they soon went ti 
pieces. Maybe because of this, plus 
change in tastes and a lessened desire for 
big specimen plants that called for tw: 
or three years of skilled growing with 
consequent steep price, Bougainvilleas cease: 
to be a florist plant. In Florida and othe; 
mild climates, the Bougainvillea is, of 
course, a wonderful outdoor plant.—T. A 
WEsTON, (N. J.) 


Fifteen-Year-Old Bougainvillea 


To the Editor: 


TOO, have often wondered why more 

professionals as well as amateurs do not 
try their hand at raising more of the Bou 
gainvillea, particularly around the Christ- 
mas season as the red is so beautiful. 

I have had a plant for fifteen years. It 
won a first prize at a flower: show. The 
time was June and it just happened the 
plant was full of lovely red clusters. I say 
it just happened because with the Bougain- 
villea things can happen any time. Mine 
is a deep rose which is much lovelier than 
the pink. I have found the blooms follow 
the new branches. 

In winter I give it the same care I do 
the other house plants. In the summer | 
set it outside in the shade leaving it in the 


pot. The leaves resemble those ot the Lilac 


and grow very green outside. 

I believe it is a good thing to start a 
new plant when the mother plant looks 
woody. I start new plants by rooting a 
new shoot in water. I have had many 
house plants in my time and I can truth- 
fully say, I have never had a plant so tan- 
talizingly lovely as the Bougainvillea. It 
is very temperamental and just when you 
think it is going to behave well, it drops all 
its leaves. But that does not discourage 
me and for fifteen years I have lived with 
it and loved it like I do some people that 
disappoint me.—MAvuDE WISHART, ( Penna.) 


Keeping Borer From Rose Canes 


To the Editor: 


KNOW many of your readers, like my- 

self, have been perplexed with the pesky 
little rose cane borer known as carpenter 
bee. This little insect makes a gimlet-like 
hole down through the cane where blooms 
are cut off or bushes are pruned. I take an 
empty shoe polish bottle with dauber and 
I carry this with 
me when cutting blooms or pruning, and 
daub a little on the cut on the cane. Un- 
like paint, the shellac becomes very hard. 
There has been no carpenter bee damage 
since I started this method of prevention.— 
LELAND ‘DRAHER, ( Kans.) 


Sparrow Called a Pest 


To the Editor: 


WAS astonished by the remarks of a 

farmer who wrote in the October issue 
praising the English sparrow. Contrary 
to his statement, I find the sparrow drives 
away the bluebird, the wren and in fact 
all small birds, who frequent buildings and 
gardens. As for eating grubs, they may 
eat some but their destruction of the young 
sprouts of garden peas and other usefu! 
plants far outweighs any use they are. The 
sparrow is a pest.—A. E. BENcE, (Can.) 


@ Readers are asked to mention the issue 
and the page when referring to previous 
articles, 
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MAMMOTH “MISSION” MARIGOLDS 


Blooms almost perfect balls. 
Mission blooms are firm, lasting many days on plant or when cut. 


The Incurved Chrysanthemum Type. 


The vigorous plants have long stems. Side branches also long. 


Mission “Goldsmith”. A masterpiece. Orange. Pkt. 15¢; 14 oz. 70¢. 
Mission “Yellowstone”. Giant golden yellow. Pkt. 15¢; 14 oz. 70¢. 


‘MISSION SPECIAL. One Pkt. each the two kinds, 25¢; 14 oz. each $1.00. 
WRITE RIGHT NOW for Long’s Delightfully Different Catalogue 
J.D. Long Seed Co. Box F19 Boulder, Colorado 


BRISTOL 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Hardy “mums” are largely what they 
‘are today because of the amazing 
creations and originations of Alex 
Cumming of Bristol Nurseries fame. 
Bristol’s accepted introductions in- 
clude the Korean Hybrids, Mrs. Pierre 
S. DuPont III, Red Velvet, Septem- 
ber Gold, and ever so many other out- 
standing varieties, as well as Bristol 
Fairy—Baby’s Breath par excellence 
and Bristol Ruby—acknowledged by 
nurserymen to be the prince of all 
Weigelas. 











The new beautifully illustrated Bris- 
tol 1944 catalog is a must for any 
flower lover. It will be sent you on 
request. Send for your copy today. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
BIRTHPLACE OF KOREAN HYBRIDS 


PRLS CAL ERE NIE INI 


Richards Gardens 


WORLD’S LARGEST GROWERS OF 
l yr. FIELD GROWN PERENNIALS 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN 
DOLLAR BUY MORE AND 


BETTER PERENNIALS 


WE SHIP PLANTS ANYWHERE. Our plants are SUPER- 
PACKED in the most modern manner and are guar 
anteed to reach you in good condition. 


These are heavy rooted, 1 yr. untransplanted perennial 
plants. All are hardy, healthy, FIELD GROWN plants 
which WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. ORDER EARLY SO 
THAT YOUR PLANTS MAY BE RESERVED FOR YOU. 





ALL ORDERS SENT, POSTPAID, AT PLANTING TIME. 
GIANT FLOWERING 


PACIFIC HYBIRD DELPHI N i UM 


Genuine Vetterle Reinelt @ Will Bloom This Summer 
& THE WORLD'S MOST ELEGANT STRAIN * 


Genuine Vetterle and Reinelt Giant Flowering. Immense flower-spikes 
3 to 5 ft., long, closely packed with individual florets measuring 
up to 3 inches across. Exciting colors and variations. Plants are 
resistant to disease. Strong, heavy stems withstand high winds. We 
offer heavy rooted, 1 yr. untransplanted plants in six beautiful color 
groups: 

Bright Blue Giant White 
Dark Blue Violet Shades 
Mixed Shades Lavender Pastel 


Order Now! Direct From This Ad. Plants will be sent, postpaid, 


at planting time. 

Your choice from any one 10 of each of the 6 colors 

10 of the 6 color groups T | 60 above. A beautiful Delphi- $6 
nium garden at low cost.. 


above. Postpaid, only... 








GENUINE GIANT 


FOXGLOVE SHIRLEY HYBRIDS 


This is an elegant strain of an old-fashioned flower. Grows to 7 ft, 
in neigm. Is a for = — backgrounds. Colors are in a 
superb mixture of pleasing shades. H ‘ 

A typical Richards Value. Will 14 y tan Pianis ay $] 
bloom this summer. scribed. Postpaid 








14 suk AQUILEGIA 


Mrs. Scott Elliott’s Long Spurred Hybrids, The finest strain. Ex- 
uisite colorings and strong in growth. Have an abundance of 
these delightful blooms when you can get sturdy plants at 
this low price. —— untransplanted 1 yr. plants, will $] 
bloom this summer. ORONE E: Gs v.05 550.00400000%065% 
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The “Old Homestead,” Home of 
RICHARDS GARDENS Perennial Plants, and a Duncan Hines 
Eating Place 














FREE Our new catalog gives complete listing and descrip- 

tions for all the plants we grow. Write for your copy 
ar: Save Money! Buy 1 yr. plants from Richards Gardens. 
Wi mow you'll be pleased, with plants and savings. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


Box FG-344 PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 
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EARLY BLOOMING 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
"MUMS 


“Farly-blooming Champions” 


An entirely new race of hardy "Mums pro- 
duced by men connected with the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and introduced to the 
public for the first time last year. Selected 
for their early-blooming qualities and their 
hardiness in this rugged north country, 
some of these varieties are already challeng- 
ing the world’s finest and most beautiful 
hardy chrysanthemums. We believe Chip- 
pewa and Red Gold are outstandingly su- 
perior to any early-blooming "Mums intro- 
duced so far. 


EARLY BLOOMING—far ahead of first 
bloom in early Aug. 


frosts; begin to 


HARDY—absolutely winter-hardy in the coldest parts of 
the country. 

FREE-FLOWERING — hundreds of beautiful flowers on 
strong healthy stems, from every plant. 

EASY-TO-GROW—no special care required to attain per- 
fection. 


Boreas. Double; pure white. Aug. 20. 40 cts. each; 3 for $1, 
Chippewa. Sensational new giant double purple blooms. 


Sept. 6. 75 cts. each; 3 for $2. 

Duluth. Earliest of all double yellow "Mums. Aug. 14. 40 
cts. each; 3 for $1 

Harmony. Lovely combination of rose, yellow and bronze. 
Aug. 25. 40 cts. each; 3 for $1. 

Moonglow. Mass of golden yellow blooms from Aug. 15 to 
frost. 40 ets. each; 3 for $1. 

Pipestone. Largest and brightest of bronze cushion types, 
Aug. 25. 60 cts. each; 3 for $1.50. 





in 1944. Larg 


$1.50. 


Purity. New pure white blooms. Early Sept. 

60 cts. each; 3 for 

Purple Star. Rich purple; double; earliest to bloom. Aug. 

12. 75 ct each: 3 for $2 

Red Gold. Lively combination of red, orange and gold. 
Aug. 20 cts. each; 3 for $2. 

Redhawk. New in 1944. Excellent reddish bronze. Aug. 12. 
$1 each 

Redwood. Dwarf, compact, semi-double bright red blooms. 
Sept. 5. 40 cts. each; 3 for $1. 

Snowball. New in 1944. Very early; double white flowers. 
Aug. 20. 60 cts. each; 3-for $1.50. 

Waterlily. Duplex white Shasta Daisy-like flowers with yel- 
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low center. Aug. 18. 40 cts. each; 3 for $1. 
Welcome. Early blooming; semi-double mallow-purple 
blooms. Aug. 14. 40 cts. each; 3 for $1 


‘““*MUMS FROM MINNESOTA,” Amer- 
ica’s finest picture book and catalog of 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, showing 101 va- 
rieties in full color. Write for your copy 


today. 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 
428 N. Fifth St., Faribault, Minn. 











YOU WON’T FORGET! 


Prove it for yourself by grouping Melody Marigolds and 
Firmament Forget-Me-Nots—a combination of pure golden 
orange end lovely bright blue. They'll be the beauty spot of 
your garden, 


wt Stores E. 






MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Speciclists for 68 Yeors 


MARCH, 1944 
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Double-digging versus single digging—Time to get seedling vegetabies started 


ARDENERS who re- 
es ceived their training 
abroad invariably ree- 
ommend that vegetable plots 
should be double-dug or 
trenched in order to get sat- 
isfactory results. So positive have these 
gardeners been on this point that amateur 
gardeners possessing plots with stony or 
clayey subsoil have dispaired of ever rais- 
ing a satisfactory crop. 

Some state college experts have not 
been convinced that double-digging is 
necessary, and have said so. But again 
this year, from the lecture platform and 
through articles in magazines and in books 
we shall be given the stern advice to 
double-dig or else suffer the consequences. 

Apparently, some of our garden friends 
across the Atlantie have questioned the 
advisability of expending unnecessary 
labor in wartime on a questionable prac- 
tice, for there appears in the January 22 
issue of the English “Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle”’ a report on experiments conducted 
at the Edinburgh College of Agriculture 
Demonstration Gardens over a two-year 
period, involving double-digging and 
single-digging. 

A plot of good medium loam overlying 
lighter subsoil containing some broken 
rock was laid out in 16 identical plots. 
The land, prior to 1939, was in pasture. 
It was plowed, and planted to potatoes 
that year, and to peas in 1940 and eab- 
bage in 1941. 

The plots received four treatments: 
(1) Double-digging with infrequent hoe- 
ing in the summer; (2) single-digging 
with infrequent hoeing; (3) double-dig- 
ging with weekly surface cultivation in 
summer; and (4) single-digging with 
weekly surface cultivation. 

The double-dug plots were dug two 
spades deep, breaking the second spade 








depth and turning it over in situ without 
bringing this soil to the top. Single-dug 
plots were dug to one full spade depth. 
Every plot, measuring 33 by 18 feet, had 
eight wheelbarrow loads of cow manure 
well dug in during December. In April 
the plots were dressed with hydrated lime 
which was raked in. Southport Yellow 
Globe onion plants were set out in early 
May. Dry weather followed the planting 
and some plants were lost. 

Guess, if you will, which plot gave the 
heaviest yield. Treatment 2 (single-dig- 
ging with infrequent hoeing) was by all 
odds best. 

Next year the plots were dug as before, 
but no manure was used, and beets were 
sown. When the crop was_ harvested, 
treatment 4 (single-digging plus weekly 
surface cultivation) gave the highest yield 
with treatment 3 (double-digging with 
weekly surface cultivation) a fairly close 
second. 

The conclusions drawn were that sing‘e- 
digging produced better crops with less 
labor. Excellent crops often reported as 
a result of double-digging might, in many 
instances, result from extra amounts of 
manure which can be accommodated easily 
by this method of digging. 

Although we cannot expect this report 
to shatter the faith of old-timers in the 
double-digging method, it should be reas- 
suring to amateurs who, by using reason- 
able care in soil preparaticn, can raise 
just as good vegetables as the profes- 
sionals. 


EPORTS appearing recently in the 
florist trade publications are to the 
effect that every effort will be made this 
year to supply home gardeners. with 
plenty of good quality vegetable plants. 
However, many gardeners want particular 
varieties of tomato, cabbage, lettuce or 
pepper—varieties not popular with loeal 
plant growers. Thus, to be sure of these 
varieties it is wise to contract immedi- 
ately to have these plants grown for you. 
Of course, those who have facilities ean 
grow their own plants. It is always a 
matter of amazement to me to discover 
how few amateurs own coldframes. Tre- 
mendous quantities of seedlings ean be 
started in a single frame. 


fe cies. 


When Dr. Saul S. Samuels sent us this 

weathervane picture, he wrote, “As my sur- 

gical work deals mostly with leg amputa- 

tions, the subject seems quite appropriate.” 

The weathervane overlooks the sea, being 

atop Dr. Samuels’ greenhouse at Atlantic 
Beach on Long Island 

















DAYLILIES 


... anew flower every day! 


\ 
One of the nicest things about Daylilies is that they furnish a continuing supply of fresh flowers. The ¢ 
plants are never covered with unattractive dead blooms. As each flower fades and drops off, another } 
opens for each bloom spray is composed of several buds which open on successive days. 


Daylilies in shrub and perennial borders, in foundation plantings, and as screens are becoming more eo \ 
popular each season. > Mg SATURDA , 
By making a careful choice of varieties, you may have Daylilies in bloom all through FRIDAY 4 


the summer. Both color and flowering time need to be considered in building up a 
Daylily collection. We are happy to offer here two collections that will give you con- 


tinuous bloom from spring to fall. 
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= Our 1944 Day- 
POPULAR All-Season COLLECTION free i with et 
TANGERINE. True tangerine. May-June. ing all the choic- 
SERENADE, Pastel yellow and pink. June. est varieties is yours for the 
DAUNTLESS. Pastel yellowish orange. July. asking. 
MIDAS. Orange. July. 


BIJOU. Orange and red. July-Aug. 

FULVA MACULATA, Orange. Aug. 
MULTIFLORA-SUMMER HYBRID. Orange. July-Aug. 
7 plants (| each of above varieties, for $4.25 

value $5.55) 


ROYAL All-Season COLLECTION 


Apricot. Light apricot. May-June. 

Buckeye. Mahogany and orange. June, 

Patricia. Pale yellow. June-July. 

Chengtu. Coppery orange and carmine. July-Aug. 

Sachem. Dark red, yellow throat, July. 

Circe. Tall; clear yellow. July-Aug. 

Multiflora. Clear orange. Aug.-Sept. 

7 plants (1 each of above varieties, for $7.45 

value $9.85) 


Both Collections Complete for $10.95 (Value $11.70) 


FARR NURSERY CO. 




















Box 334 
WEISER PARK, PENNA. 








“Now, if we 
were only 
staying at THE ROOSEVELT” 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you don't risk getting 
marooned like this. For you'll be within walking range 
of Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct passageway 
from Grand Central Terminal to hotel lobby. A reserva- 
tion at The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 


Rooms with bath from $4.50 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview) NEW MEXICO, 
Albuquerque, CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, Los Angeles, The Town Howse; 
MEXICO, Chihuahua, The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels, C. N. Hilton, President. 











Hennessey on Roses 


There has been such a demand that now a second edition has 


been printed with much additional material throughout the book 
— plus — 
A whole long chapter written in the usual clear Hennessey way, 


clarifying the status of the own root and the budded rose. 


SUCH COMMENTS AS THESE: 
FIRST NEW ROSE BOOK IN 50 YEARS 


“The book is a realm of information. But above all I think the 
outstanding phenomena are the non-technical language, the 
stressing of fundamental facts, and the way you have broken the 


traditional theories of rose culture.” 


“First clean break from the old traditional unscientific rose 


lore.” 
“Greatest contribution to the rose world of all time.” 
Write for free bulletin of 36 reviews by Rose GROWERS who 
HAVE been winning the prizes. 
Procurable only from Price, $3.50 Postpaid 


Roy Hennessey HILLSBORO, OREGON 
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against Black Spot, Mildew “ere 
and other Fungus Diseases. crt 
It also stimulates vigorous Fa 
leaf development. Result— aN. 
healthy plants that produce aN RRO 
big, beautiful blooms. 

Equally effecttve on Delphiniums, 

Sweet Peas, Chrysanthemums and 

many other Flowering and Vege- 

table Plants. Use it in the Flower 

Garden and in the Victory Garden, 

wherever foliage needs protection 

from Fungus Diseases. 


Pint bottle makes 
30 quarts of spray 


©n sale in small and large 
packages at garden supply 
end hardware stores. 


Write for literature telling 
how to have finer flowers 
and better vegetables. 


ROSE MFG. CO 
104 Ogen Bidg. 
Beacon, N. Y. 


1943 INDEX NOW READY 


A complete separate index for Volume 30 
(January to December, 1943 issues) is now 
available. Send 10 cents to cover printing 
and mailing costs to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Business Office, Albany 1, N. Y. 


STOP| 


Get the BLACK LEAF 40 @ 








Aphis (plant lice), leafhoppers, 
leaf miners, mealy bugs, lace bugs, 


most thrips, young sucking bugs and 
similar insects can be controlled. 


SPRAY with BLACK LEAF 40 


An ounce makes 6 gallons of spray effective 
on aphis. Full directions with package—A 
uick, sure, economical control for 
these insect pests. 
Just a little spread on roosts GARDEN 
kills poultry lice and feather mites. 
See Your Dealer 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., INCORPORATED, Louisville 2, Ky. 





4403 
LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 
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The New Seed Starters 


There’s a big crop of new seed 
starters this year, some featuring 
the latest scientific principles. 
Vaughan’s  green-painted wooden 
starter is sub-irrigated with fibre 
glass wick; seed is covered with 
sphagnum moss to prevent damp- 
ing-off disease. By filling the pan 
daily, the entire flat is watered 
evenly from below. Seeds may be 
sown broadcast, in rows, or directly 
into the wooden plant bands. 





Soil-less gardening has been per- 
fected in the Coldwell system de- 
veloped by Dr. Victor A. Tiedjens 
of Rutgers University. Seeds are 
sown in a sand and mica mixture. 
Seedlings are watered with chemi- 
cal solution poured into reservoir 
and which is returned to reservoir 
from catch basin at the opposite 
end of flat. Four packages of 
chemicals for making solutions and 
soil-less culture booklet are sup- 
plied. 





Sterilized mica is the material used 
in Breck’s “Mica-Gro” seed start- 
ers which come in sets of three. 
Each starter has three compart- 
ments, the center one being shorter 
to allow space for watering. The 
cut-away sketch illustrates the con- 
struction which is designed to sub- 
irrigate the compartments. The 
boxes are of green waterproof fibre 
material. A watering chart simopli- 
fies the operation. Transplanting 
boxes of similar construction are 
available. 





Both top and bottom of Hender- 
son’s “Grow Aid” green chipboard 
seed box make seed flats about 11 
inches square, each holding 25 
black plant bands. The boxes are 
made waterproof with two heavy 
tank liners. These seed flats are 
suitable for starting seeds or may 
be used for transplanted seedlings. 
Plants grown in bands may be set 
out into the garden without dis- 
turbing the roots. 





The Neponset flat liner is folded 
to fit into the bottom of standard 
sizes of wooden florist flats. The 
liner is filled with pebbles, a small 
flower pot placed in the middle, 
and balance of flat filled with seed 
starting soil mixture. All watering 
is done through the flower pot; the 
soil is moistened by means of sub- 
irrigation. 











Japanese 
Beetle Menace 


ENDED BY 


APIDEMIC 


MILKY 
DISEASE 





SPORE 
DUST 





KILLS THE BEETLE GRUBS 

IN THE SOIL... A PERMANENT CONTROL 

... EASY TO USE... HARMLESS TO YOU, 
YOUR PETS AND PLANTS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture says the 
milky diseases have been a major factor in 
reducing the number of Japanese beetles 
in some areas that have been infested the 
longest time ... Now the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has granted a license to permit the 
commercial production of milky disease spore 
dust... The beetle grubs are now in your 
lawn and other turf areas... Apply one tea- 
spoonful of Japidemic (Milky Disease Spore 
Dust) to the top of the soil at 5 ft. intervals 
in rows 5 ft. apart.»Infected grubs die and 
liberate additional billions of disease spores, 
thus making this control self-perpetuating. 
Additional treatments are rarely necessary. 


Price $5.00 per Pound Postpaid 


Sufficient for 4,000 sq. ft. 


(only 10 to 11 pounds needed to treat an acre) 


MAIL YOUR ORDER DIRECT TO 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


And may we remind you that now is the time to sow 
the “Henderson” Lawn Grass Seed and have & 
beautiful lawn this summer and for many years to 
come. Ask for list of our famous lawn seed mixtures 
when you order Japidemic. 
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POPULAR TEN 


ROSE courcrrion 
10 Plants Special $8 


Choose these ten hardy field-grown roses for starring 
roles in your 1944 garden. This is a fine collection of 


*‘fool-proof” varieties. 
ORDER NOW for Spring delivery. 
WHITE 


KAISERINE—Creamy white, immense substance, petals smooth 
and nicely arranged. A popular variety. 


MADAME JULES BOUCHE—One of the finest garden Roses 


YELLOW 


GOLDEN DAWN—An ideal yellow garden Rose. Color ovoid 
lemon yellow, bud heavily splashed with crimson before open- 
ing, developing into a well formed, sweetly scented large, 
double, yellow. Strong, vigorous and free flowering. 

MRS, PIERRE S. DU PONT—Medium sized, long-pointed bud 
of a reddish gold opening to a_ semi- double, cupped, very 
lasting fragrant flower of a deep golden yellow. Plant is of 
strong vigorous compact growth. A profuse and continuous 
bloomer. 


PINK 


BETTY UPRICHARD —Coppery red buds, opening to semi- 
double flowers of above average size; brilliant orange carmine 
on outer surface of petals, ~ Howe wal light salmon reflexes; 
spicy fragrance. 

PINK DAWN —An exceptionally charming Rose of highest 
merit, with an abundance of perfectly formed, full double 
flowers of a deep rose color, opening to lovely pink blooms, 
tinted with orange at the base of the petals. 


ETOILE DE, HOLLANDE—Brilliant red blooms of magnificent 
size, perfect in half open state, showing clean, attractive 
centers when fully opened; petals enormous; very fragrant. 
Plants branching; particularly free flowering and healthy. 
GLOWING CARMINE—The name appropriately describes this 
beautiful Rose. It is a strong grower with well-shaped buds. 
A splendid color that lasts exceptionally well. 


BRONZE 


CONDESA DE SASTAGO—Copper and yellow. Bud like ball 
of gold striped with red. When open copper on inside with 
reverse of gold. 


MRS. SAM McGREDY—Beautiful long-pointed buds opening 
to large double high-centered flowers of glistening scarlet- 
copper-orange with deep red shadings on the outside of the 
petals. 


If Purchased individually 
Price: $1.00 per plant $10.00 per dozen 


Send 25¢ for copy of our catalog 
which may be deducted from your order. 
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PHLOX SYLVESTRIS 


Plant Pat. 615 


Just at the time when the Victory gardeners are wishing for some flowers to brighten their grounds—something that 
will provide color and beauty with little care—we offer this new Phlox Sylvestris. 

Imagine individual florets the size of a half dollar, the color a beautiful light crimson, the mossy cushion-like plants 
forming a veritable blanket of gay color in your spring garden, and you have a perfect picture of this splendid dwarf 
plant. It is a “must” in every garden. The new flower stems with fresh blossoms grow taller, thus concealing the 
faded blooms and giving the plant an always-fresh appearance. 


EASY TO GROW EARLY TO BLOOM 


And who says that isn’t an advantage in. these days? Every- In early spring, before the trees begin to bud, the foliage 
one wants flowers in wartime, but no one has much leisure of this plant becomes a deep rich green, and the flower 
to grow them. Phlox Sylvestris provides the answer. The stems begin to appear. Each plant is covered with them, 
plants grow about 6 inches high and 15 inches across in and the bloom keeps coming on for a month to six weeks. 
just one season, increasing and spreading rapidly. New By the time of the last spring frost, the whole plant is a 
plantings are quickly made by dividing the clumps in spring mass of color. Can be planted outdoors as soon as ground 
or fall. can be worked. 


Plant ; 
PHLOX . 
SYLVESTRIS . 


ORDER EARLY because this is an 
exceptionally early bloomer, Send to- 




















on banks, as a ground-eover. 

to carpet trail or path edges. 

to edge beds and borders. 

to brighten rockery and wall gardens. 

to lend beauty and charm to your window box. 















day and avoid disappointment, for if 
you wait, plants may have already 
bloomed in our Georgia climate. al ~~ 
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DWARF PHLOX 


USE THIS COUPON: 


SYLVESTRIS 


Cartersville -- Georgia 


SYLVESTRIS GARDENS 


Cartersville, Georgia 
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$2.50 per doz., 
$8.50 per 50, $15 per 100 


124 


PRICES 


12 for $2.50 
50 for $8.50 
100 for $15.00 


Gentlemen: I enclose $ , for which kindly send 





ee heavily rooted plants, postpaid. 
Finest of all dwarf Phlox, Nivalis Sylvestris. 
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The South African shrub, Mackaya bella, 
has lavender blossoms. It is grown in gar- 
dens in the South and in greenhouses in 





















Photos by Lester Rowntree 

Cistus laurifolius, a white rock-rose native 

in the Mediterranean regions, makes an ine 
teresting shrub in southern gardens 


Flowers 


the North 


of the Battlefields 


By LESTER ROWNTREE 


HE war is quickening our interest 
in maps as well as showing up our 
_ geographical ignorance. We long to 
obtain world-wide topographical maps so 


_ that we may visualize the surface outlines 


of the lands in which our boys are fight- 
ing and, if we are gardening and know 
our plants, we find diversion in thinking 
of those which are cultivated with us but 
which grow wild under our soldiers’ feet. 
It must give the men in khaki a lift to 
look out on ramping multitudes of indi- 
genous bloom and say, “Why that grows 
in our garden at home”. 

This has happened in northern Africa, 
on the islands of the Mediterranean, on 
the Italian mainland and in many other 
countries. Not that the men have time to 
stand around and scrutinize the native 
flora of the country in which they find 
themselves but some of them, in their 
quieter moments, are getting relaxation 
from recognizing, in the natural state, 
flowers which have been introduced into 
American gardens, usually many years 
ago. 

In the tall wild grasses of Morocco our 
men have seen stalwart heads of Orni- 
thogalum arabicum, the giant Star of 
Bethlehem, a greenhouse bulb in eastern 
states and a garden plant in temperate 
climates. Its black shiny bead-like cen- 


ters look out from white stars and the 
flower heads in this native habitat seem 
strangely heavy in contrast to the fragile 
companions of the fertile Moroccan 
plains. 

Two annuals of Morocco are now so 
well known as to be grown in every state. 
Linaria maroccana is the most popular 
of the many lovely Moroccan toadflaxes 
and is used to bring masses of rainbow 
coloring to our summer gardens. The 
bright blue species covers dense areas in 
native sections and American horticul- 
turists have provided us with hybrids in 
many gay colors. Chrysanthemum mawi, 
in the wild state, is found at altitudes 
from 2000 to 7000 feet, filling the spaces 
between low bushes and, in more open 
places, smothering the ground where there 
are no rocks with daisies which range 
from pale orchid to a deep clear pink. 
With me it behaves as a perennial, spill- 
ing itself over my hillside and getting cut 
down every now and then to make it a 
neater, more prolific little bush. 

The Atlas Mountains stretch in three 
parallel ranges across the northwest cor- 
ner of Africa. Thrifts grow on these 
foothills, some of them white and as large 
as good sized alliums, and the slopes are 
matted with thymes. In February the 

(Continued on page 170) 
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‘Twenty Lawn Questions Answered 


By C. B. MILLS, (Ohio) 


T is unwise to allow lawns to go too long without proper care. Last year, shortages 
of materials and lack of time made it impossible, in many instances, for home 
gardeners to keep their lawns up to former standards. 
This year, adequate feeding and maintenance will be necessary in order to avoid 
disastrous results later. Neglect now may prove costly. 


The questions that follow are representative of those being asked by readers; the 
answers will serve as a guide to the much-needed lawn repair awaiting attention 


this spring. 





The Spring Clean-Up 


1. Our lawn is filled with dead grass, 
leaves and rubbish in spring. Is it all 
right to burn over the lawn to get rid of 
this material? 


Aside from any fire hazard involved, 
the trouble with burning off a lawn in the 
spring is that while you destroy useless 
top-growth and rubbish, you do not solve 
the weed problem. Weeds such as erab- 
grass that ripened seeds last fall will have 
seattered them in the meantime. Only 
where a very rough area and one safely 
away from buildings is involved, would 
the firing method be justified. In an ex- 
tremely dry winter season like this one, 
there might also be danger of doing the 
job too thoroughly and harming the roots 
of good grass as well as the top-growth. 


Reseed and Feed Early 


2. Have you any special recommenda- 
tions on reseeding my thin, patchy lawn 
this spring? I have difficulty in getting 
grass to grow under several large trees 
on the lawn. 


It has long been known that seeding on 
frozen soil in the spring is good practice. 
Under a microscope the ground looks like 


whens — a Norn he wee 





a sponge. Seed, therefore, works into the 
crevices and gets to the proper depth in 
the soil for germination which takes place 
when the soil warms up in April. Ordi- 
narily 2 pounds of good seed to 1000 
square feet would suffice for a thin patchy 
lawn. 

Food may be applied to the lawn at the 
same time. Where trees are removing 
food from the soil it is highly important 
that fertilizer be applied at least in the 
early spring and fall and if this does not 
result in producing a healthy growth of 
grass, a third application may be made 
in midsummer. Fertilizer should be ap- 
plied in accordance with the strength of 
the formula. Directions should be care- 
fully followed and an overdose should be 
avoided. 


Repairing Worn Spots 


3. Our lot is on a corner and there is a 
path worn across the lawn. The soil is 
hard there now. What can I do to get 
grass to grow? 


The continuous packing down of turf 
results in squeezing fine soil particles to- 
gether to the extent that air, food and 
moisture cannot penetrate to the grass 
roots. To open up such soil a spike tamp 
may be used or even a fork resembling a 
pitehfork. 

Following this perforating, apply fer- 
tilizer and seed, then cover with straw, 
peat moss or rotted manure. Of course, 
an area which is under such treatment 
ought to be fenced off if possible. 


Sowing Slopes 


4. Every spring we sow grass on a long 
slope next to the street, but the heavy 
showers wash it away. Is there any way 
to hold the soil? 


To prevent washing, a covering of 
cheesecloth, burlap, or straw is effective. 
This covering may be removed when the 
grass has become well rooted. Grass on 
slopes should also be clipped high. 

The use of a nurse crop such as rye, 
wheat or oats on a slope is frequently 
recommended but there are disadvantages. 
It is awfully hard to get rid of the ugly 
stubble and it must be remembered that 


such vegetation requires food and mois- 
ture which might otherwise go to the 
good grass too. 


Topdressing With Soil 


5. We omitted feeding our lawn last 
year, but it is looking poorly. What 
treatment would you recommend? 


Many lawns were not fed last year be- 
cause of the scarcity of lawn fertilizer. 
There may be a slight inerease in supplies 
this year. The lawn which cannot be fed 
adequately should not be watered as much 
as in normal years. It is unwise to force 
grass if it hasn’t enough to eat. To offset 
the lack of food, topdréssing with one- 
fourth inch of good loam soil is recom- 
mended. Add to this, high clipping and 
as little mowing as is needed to keep the 
lawn presentable. 


Use of Lime 


6. Some of our neighbors use a lot of 
lime on their lawns. Is this beneficial to 
a Bluegrass turf? 


Lime is effective in correcting an acid 
soil condition in which Bluegrass and 
most other grasses will not thrive. One 
application of lime every five years is 
usually adequate. Some lawns are overly 
limed resulting in a soil that is too 
strongly alkaline. Weeds are apt to have 
a field day under such conditions. The 
normal rate of lime application is 40 to 
50 pounds to 1000 square feet. 


Testing the Soil 


7. Would you recommend that we have 
our soil tested? Our lawn is not growing 
well and we thought a soil test might tell 
us what to do. 


If you suspect that your soil is lacking 
in some essential element, then a_ test 
would be advisable. It is a good idea to 
take a soil sample which represents the 
top 4 or 5 inches. You can eut out a 
plug with a sharp knife or trowel. A 
half pint of soil is an abundance for a 
test to be made. Most experiment stations 
and many commercial firms are prepared 
to make such tests. The soil test not only 
reveals the chemical analysis of the soil 
but may also indicate a lack of phos- 
phorus and potassium, but it is not a re- 
liable means of determining the available 
nitrogen supply. 


Chicken Manure Dressing 


8. There is considerable chicken ma- 
nure to be had in our neighborhood. Is 
this good lawn fertilizer? 


Chicken manure is not a fertilizer but 
a soil conditioner. It is a form of humus 
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which helps to release plant food already 
in the soil. If applied alone it is apt to 
burn the grass. The better plan is to mix 

with two or three parts of soil and to 
apply it as a topdressing. It is perfectly 
-afe to use on a lawn if thoroughly worked 
into the soil in advance of a new seeding. 


Value of Black Humus 


9. Last year, vendors sold us some 
black humus. We had 10 bushels spread 
on the lawn, but could see little results. 


7 


Is this stuff any good? 


Most humus costs much more than it is 
worth. Some of it is toxie, and actually 
has a harmful effect upon the turf. It is 
well to get the advice of your experi- 
ment station before investing. 


How to Use Roller 


10. We never have had ovr lawn rolled 
and it is getting bumpy and hard to mow. 
Should we roll it smooth with a roller? 


A lawn should never be rolled when the 
eround is wet. The purpose of rolling is 
not to iron out uneven spots in the sur- 
face, but to press back into the soil heaved 
grass plants. Sandy soil can stand heavier 
rollings than elay soils. Light rolling is 
preferable to heavy. A water ballast 
roller, either empty or one-third full, is 
sufficiently heavy. Don’t attempt to iron 
out a lawn with a roller. It is better to 
topdress the low spots. 


Grading Low Spots 


ee Water collects in a low spot on our 
lawn. Will it be all right to fill in land 
with top soil and sow with grass seed? 


It might be well to make a more thor- 
ough investigation for the causes of im- 
proper drainage. If by raising the grade 
slightly the lawn will properly drain, 
then filling in with topsoil is advisable. 
Occasionally the use of coarse sand in 
topdressing grass is beneficial to drainage. 
You may also find that where water has 
stood the soil has become sour and should 
be limed. 


The Crabgrass Plague 


12. Every year our lawn is overrun 
with crabgrass. What can we do now to 
get rid of this pest? 


Crabgrass is an annual. If vou keep it 
from going to seed and thus reintesting 
vour lawn you can in time get rid of it. 
Be sure that you cut it off and don’t 
simply roll it down. The lawn should be 
raked up after one mowing and eut again 
crosswise. Be sure to remove and destroy 
the clippings. The time to be on the look- 
out for this common fall pest is in the 
late summer. 


Clover in the Lawn 


13. Clover seems to grow better than 
anything else. What would you think of 
sowing more clover seed where gruss dies 
out? 


Some people like clover in a lawn and 
others do not. Naturally it is better than 
nothing. Lawns in which elover grows 
excessively may lack nitrogen. Since 
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Raise crabgrass seed stalks before mowing 


clover is a legume, it can take its nitrogen 
from the air, grasses cannot. If you like 
clover and it thrives, sow more. If you 
want less clover and more grass, try fer- 
tilizing with a high nitrogen formula. 


Bent Lawn 


14. There is a lot of talk about a Bent 
lawn being the finest lawn there is. We 
want a nice green lawn, Would you ad- 
vise us to try a Bent lawn here in central 
Illinois? 


Bent is recommended for the fastidious 
home owner who wants the most beautiful 
grass obtainable regardless of cost and 
maintenance requirements. Bent is sue- 
cessful in the northern states. It shouldn’t 
be attempted south of Virginia except in 
the mountains. In central Illinois Bent 
is acclimated. It may be used for a new 
lawn, or Bent seed may be sown at the 
rate of one to 2 pounds to 1,000 square 
feet into an established lawn. 


Grass or Vegetables 
g 


15. Is there any advantage in convert- 
ing a section of our lawn which is poor 


into vegetables for a year or so? 


I would not recommend trying to grow 
vegetables in an area which had produced 
poor turf. The chances are it will also 
produce poor vegetables. By all means 
work in some good topsoil or some thor- 
oughly rotted manure and fertilizer be- 
fore you waste your time trying to pro- 
duce vegetables in an unadapted soil. 


Beetle Grub Control 


16. In one spot on our lawn, the grass 
plants have practically no roots by early 
summer, and you can roll the grass plants 
up like a carpet. We’re told grubs are the 
cause. What is the control? 


Grubs of the June and Jap beetle do 
exactly that to your lawn. They chew 
off the roots and leave the grass detached 
from the soil. Naturally it soon turns 
brown and is beyond recovery. An appli- 
cation of lead arsenate at the rate of 10 
pounds to 1000 square feet should grub- 
proof a lawn for at least three years. An 
application should be made in late spring 
when the grubs are coming up near the 
surface to satisfy a hungry appetite. 


Earthworm Castings 


17. Earthworms cover our lawn with 
castings. Do they do any harm other than 
making the ground rough? 


The earthworm has long been the sub- 








Remove crabgrass stalks with grass catcher 


ject of praise by many 
agriculturists. Too 
many worms, however, 
can result in an un- 
sightly and 
turf. Golfers know 
this well. If worm 
castings are excessive 
on vour lawn, | would 


uneven 


Jap Beetle Grub 
From “Lawn Care” 


suggest the use of 
corrosive sublimate when available. The 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends 2 or 3 ounces dissolved in 50 gal- 
lons of water for each 1000 square feet 
of lawn. 
Arsenate of lead applied at the rate of 
5 pounds per 1000 square feet has proven 
reasonably effective. Another is sodium 
evanide applied in solution at the rate of 
10 ounees in 50 gallons of w: 


ter. Two and 
one-half gallons of the solution on a 
square yard of surface is sufficient. An 
hour after applying this it should be thor- 
oughly washed off the surface by sprink- 
line with the hose, otherwise the grass 
may be injured, 


Getting Rid of Chickweed 


18. One rather shady part of our lawn 
is covered with chickweed every season. 
Is this a soil condition. How can we get 
rid of it? 

Chickweed seldom indieates a soil con- 
dition although it does appear to do rather 
well in moist soil. It is one of the early 
weeds to appear in spring. Chickweed 
is repeatedly scattered by constant seed 
production. Although very tiny the seeds 
retain their ability to germinate for many 
vears. There are many varieties but the 
best known are mouse-ear chickweed and 
common chickweed. Ammonium sulfate 
when dusted on the moist foliage burns 
the weed and at the same time serves as a 
source of nitrogen for the surrounding 
grass. It is a good idea to apply it in the 
morning when there is dew on the grass. 
When the chickweed turns brown it should 
be raked out, fertilizer applied and seed 
sown. It is possible that there may be 
enough grass present to fill in when the 
checkweed is taken out of the waye Tron 
sulfate dissolved in water at the rate of 
14 pounds a gallon is another effective 
killer, also one ounce of sodium chlorate 
to a gallon of water applied generously to 
an area where the weed is concentrated. 


The Ever-Present Dandelion 

19. Our lawn is a golden carpet of 
dandelions. Must we dig all these plants 
by hand? 


Digging dandelions out is one method 
(Continued on page 173) 
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HERE is no one fixed technique 

for the eulture of dahlias good 

for all men, for all purposes, and 
in all regions. There are many good ways 
of growing dahlias. One way may be 
good for one man and the kind of soil 
and weather he must work with, and not 
so good for another. Moreover, your pur- 
pose in growing dahlias affects your eul- 
ture: if you grow dahlias primarily to 
exhibit specimen blooms in the shows in 
September, that tact will make your 
planting dates and methods of fertilizing 
and disbudding differ trom those that 
govern you when you grow dahlias sim- 
ply as a garden flower, for a long season 
of bloom and for cutflowers. 

However much dahlia fanciers differ 
in methods of culture, there are certain 
basie techniques on which they all agree 
substantially. These I wish to diseuss, 
especially from the point of view of the 
amateur dahlia grower who wishes to 
make a good beginning in the growing 
of dahlias as a garden flower. In addi- 
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tion, the methods of eulture suggesved 
will tend to produce specimen blooms 
good enough to go into the shows and 
win. 


The four big secrets. Underlying all 
the methods of successful dahlia culture 
are four basic ideas. 

First, buy good stock—roots and plants 
that are healthy and true to name. You 
ean’t hope to grow good dahlias from 
sick stock. Your best insurance on this 
point is to buy your dahlias from well- 
known, reputable, commercial dealers in 
dahlias. 

Secondly, prepare your soil properly. 
Don’t plant a one dollar dahlia root in 








One of the author’s originations being introduced this year, Sarett’s Pink Flamingo, had 
the distinction of being on FLOWER GROWER’S three Honor Rolls for 1943. This cactus 
type bloom is rosy pink with yellow at the base 
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rule, 


excellent 
Thirdly, plant early—early enough to 
take advantage of the spring rains and 


a ten cent hole is an 


the cool spring days. 
too early. 

Fourthly, keep your dahlias moving. 
Keep them growing by regular cultiva- 
tion, by regular spraying, and by feed- 
ing them when necessary. 

Let us consider the details of culture 
which these vital steps demand. 


Locating the dahlia patch. Establish 
your bed on ground with good drainage. 
Build it far enough away from trees and 
bushes so that their roots will not rob 
the plants of food. See that the situa- 
tion will give your plants at least five 
hours of sunlight every day. 

Dahlias will grow in any ordinary 
garden soil as long as it contains ade- 
quate plant food. Although dahlias 
grow well in sandy loam, or ordinary 
garden loam, on the whole they are likely 
to do best in soil with enough clay base 
to retain moisture and food elements. 


But don’t plant 


Preparing the soil. Care in the prepa- 
ration of the soil is vital. Prepare your 
bed two weeks before planting time. 
If the soil is heavy clay, make it more 
porous by spading in coarse sand, hu- 
mus, or rotted manure. Fairly porous 
soil aerates the roots, gives them a chance 
to develop, and makes more available 
water and nutrients. 

Dahlias do well on a neutral or slightly 
acid soil. If the soil is too acid, make 
it more neutral by broadcasting pulver- 
ized limestone every four years—5 
pounds per 100 square feet. 

It is wise to provide for humus and 
nitrogen in the soil annually. This may 
be done by the use of green manure, 
through sowing winter rye the preceding 
fall and spading it under in the following 
spring before planting time. The com- 
mon practice, however, is that of spad- 
ing into the ground rotted manure in 
the fall or in the spring when you pre- 
pare the ground. 


Fertilizers. Dahlia fanciers differ as 
to the best fertilizers and the quantities 
required. That is natural. Soils and 
soil deficiencies differ. Moreover, gar- 
deners have their biases as the result of 
differing experiences. As a rule, how- 
ever, it is wise in the preparation of 
the soil to provide annually a basie food 
supply by broadcasting rotted manure 
—3 inches deep—and a balanced com- 
mercial fertilizer. These should be 
spaded into the ground thoroughly, or 
else used as a top-dressing. 

The kind and the quantity of fertilizer 
which your soil demands may be deter- 
mined by a chemical analysis of it which 
will reveal the adequacy or deficiency of 
the chief food-elements. 

The most essential food-elements 
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Poet, professor, and dahlia fancier, Lew Sarett, pictured 
with his dog at the edge of his seedling dahlia patch 


dahlias are three: nitrogen, which insures 
good bush growth, healthy green foliage, 
and vigor in general; phosphorus, which 
stimulates the root system and plant as 
a whole and contributes to the blooms; 
and potash, which balances the nitrogen 
and phosphorus, improves the roots of 
the plants, and stiffens stems that tend 
to be soft. 

There are several other food-elements, 
but they are not nearly so important as 
these three. Furthermore, it is necessary 
to provide more or less regularly for re- 
placing these three elements because 
from year to year they leach out and 
they are consumed by the plants, for all 
dahlias are heavy feeders. 

If you have a special problem in soil 
deficiency, your method of fertilizing 
will be affeeted. You will have to broad- 
cast and spade in special food-elements: 
if it is deficient in nitrogen, broadeast 
manure, 3 inches deep, and dried blood, 
3 pounds per 100 square feet, or tankage, 
if it lacks phosphorus, broadcast and 
spade in 5 pounds of steamed bonemeal 
per 100 square feet; if it needs potash, 
broadcast and spade in 2 or 3 pounds of 
muriate or sulphate of potash. 

3ut the most common practice is that 
of applying a good commercial fertilizer 
in addition to rotted manure. This is 
best for normal garden soil. Broadeast 
and spade into the soil thoroughly, or in 
a top-dressing, at the rate of 4 or 5 pounds 
per 100 square feet, any of the balanced 
commercial fertilizers available in your 
vicinity. 

When you dig your soil, sink the spade 
deeply—at least 12 inches. Break up 
the soil thoroughly, and rake it level. 
Set the stakes now, and the patch is pre- 





pared for planting. Rake it 
once a week until planting 
time. 


When to plant. The time 
to plant varies with cli- 
mate, the region, and one’s 
purpose in growing dah- 
lias. If you wish to grow 
dahlias as a garden flower 
for abundant bloom, plant 
early. In the latitude of 
New York, roots should be 
planted between May 1 
and May 20; green plants, 
after danger of killing 
frosts is over. One is rea- 
sonably safe in setting out 
green plants after May 20. 
Many dahlia growers do 
their planting on Memorial 
Day, May 30. Dahlias may 
be planted as late as July 
4, but it is best to get them 
all in the ground before 
June 15. Early planting 
gets dahlias off to a strong 
start. 

If you plan to grow ex- 
hibition blooms and show 
them in September, plant 
them somewhat later, so 
that they will deliver their 
main crop of blooms in 
September. In this ease, 
plant roots May 15-30, and 
green plants May 30 to 
June 10—in the latitude of 
New York and Chicago. 


How to plant. Set the stakes before 
you plant the roots. Use stakes 6 feet 
long. For exhibition varieties, set them 
in regular rows at least 3 feet wide, and 
3 feet apart. For pompons and minia- 
tures, set them about 2 feet apart. 

At the foot of the stake open up a 
hole and plant the root 6 inches deep in 
sandy soil or friable garden loam, and 4 
inches deep in clay. Lay the root hori- 
zontally at the bottom of the hole with 
the eye or sprout pointing up, 2 inches 
from the stake. Cover the root with 2 
inches of soil. As the plant develops, fill 
in the hole with dirt. Never plant a 
whole clump of roots. Split clumps into 
divisions. A division is made of a tuber 
or root to which is attached a piece of 
the crown which must contain an eye, 
bud, or sprout. 

When danger of frost is over, set out 
green plants. Remove the pot or band 
containing the plant and its ball of dirt 
and roots, and set the plant so that the 
top of the ball of dirt is 3 inches below 
the surface of the ground. Water it 
thoroughly and cover it with an inch of 
soil. 

Cultivating. Cultivating helps to keep 
dahlias moving, growing. It kills weeds, 
aerates the soil, and provides a dust 
mulch which conserves moisture. Culti- 
vate once a week, and always after a 
rain as soon as the ground is dry enough 
to work. Early in summer cultivate 4 
inches deep. In July, and thereafter, 
when the feeder-roots are near the sur- 
face, cultivate more shallowly. After 
August 1 many gardeners cease to culti- 
vate. -They mulch with straw, hay, or 
strawy dry manure. This is excellent 


practice, especially if one is growing ex- 
hibition blooms. Otherwise simply rake 
the soil lightly, enough to create a light 
dust mulch. As you go through your 
patch, tie up your dahlias with heavy 
raffia or soft binder twine. 

Water the plants whenever they really 
need it—soak the soil to the depth of 6 
inches at least. Cultivate after water- 
ing. When the dahlias begin to show 
buds, water more frequently, especially 
if you wish to grow big blooms for exhi- 
bition purposes. 


Spraying. The chief hazard in grow- 
ing dahlias is that of ‘‘stunt.’’ Often 
one sees a once healthy bush become 
stunted. The causes that contribute to 
stunt, to sickly foliage, abnormally low 
and slow growth, and deformed blooms, 
are many: the roots or plants may have 
come from diseased stock; the plants 
may be infested with virus; their vitality 
may have been lowered by improper 
sare. But certainly one of the most 
common causes is the failure to spray 
intelligently. Insects constitute one of 
the chief causes of stunt: the attacks 
of red spiders, borers, thrips, and leat- 
hoppers. One of the best ways, there- 
fore, to insure healthy growth, sustained 
vitality, and freedom from stunt is to 
spray regularly with a good all-around 
prepared commercial insecticide, one 
effective in checking chewing insects and 
sucking insects. 

From the day you set out your plants 
in May, until late in July, spray at least 
once a week. The rest of the season 
spray once every 10 days. Spray on 
cloudy days or at sundown; otherwise 
there is danger of burning the foliage. 
Be sure to spray the undersides of the 
leaves where most of the leaf-hoppers 
swarm. 


Feeding dahlias. For the average gar- 
dener it is not necessary to feed during 
the growing season if he has prepared 
his ground thoroughly. But if he wishes 
to produce big exhibition blooms for the 
shows, it is helpful to begin feeding the 
plants early in August, when the first 
buds develop. 

Expert dahlia growers differ much in 
their practices in ‘* blowing up’’ dahlias. 
Some go to extremes in feeding plants; 


(Continued on page 162) 





One of Lew Sarett’s promising seedlings, a 
butter-yellow semi<cactus 12 inches across 
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An easy way to plant 
Gladiolus bulbs is in 
double rows 18 inches 
apart with 6 
left between 
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Guide to Gladiolus Culture 


By WILFRED M. ANDERSON 


ROWING the best Gladiolus spikes 

requires care and careful planning. 

It is true that they will give a very 
good performance in almost any soil and 
with only average care. However, they 
respond most readily to extra attention 
and the grower is amply rewarded. 

Deep, well drained soil is desirable. 
Choose a location that is free from severe 
winds which will blow over the plants 
when in If possible, have a soil 
analysis of your garden made by a quali- 
fied person or experiment station. It will 
tell vou what elements are lacking and you 
cin provide the elements that are defi- 
cient. It is believed that gladioli prefer 
a slightly acid soil, though I sometimes 
wonder if this is not overstressed. 

If possible, a heavy coating of animal 
manure, preferably from eattle, should be 
broadeast prior to spading, not that ma- 
nure contains large quantities of plant 
food but that it helps materially as a soil 
conditioner. It makes the soil porous and 
allows air to enter which assists bacterial 
The ability of the soil to hold and 
retain moisture is greatly increased. 

The next best application is some form 
of humus such as leaf mold, dehydrated 
sheep manure, muck from swamp lands or 
peat moss. These applications cannot be 
too heavy; as a rule not enough is used 
to obtain proper results. I much prefer 
to properly cover a small plot than to 
sparingly cover a greater area, 

With the humus, [ like to broadcast one- 
half of the amount of commercial ferti- 
lizer that [ plan to use for the season. 
Many advoeate placing fertilizer in the 
trench and covering slightly with soil be- 
fore planting the bulbs. I feel this is a 


bloom. 


action. 
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waste of fertilizer because rains soon wash 
the fertilizer down into the soil out of 
reach of the roots of the bulb and the feed- 
ing roots spread out laterally from the 
bulb. By broadeasting the plant food 
before spading, no great amount of fer- 
tilizer will be at one location to burn or 
damage the young tender roots, 

Regarding fertilizer, it is not possible to 
say that any one particular formula is 
best. Somehow I feel that the plant will 
take what it needs and the balance will 
go unused. Satisfying the requirements 
of the plant will be taken care of by na- 
ture. For the average grower perhaps 
the completely balanced commercial fer- 
tilizers are best. 

I much prefer spading to plowing and 
the deeper the soil is worked the better 
the blooms will be. Do not work your 
soil too early in the season because poor 
results will invariably follow. I prefer 
to plant my bulbs in paired rows, eighteen 
inches apart with thirty to thirty-six inches 
between the paired rows. Bulbs may be 
planted as close as three inches in the row, 
but better bloom will be obtained if spaced 
at least six inches. Most growers plant 
too shallow. I advise opening a narrow 
trench five or six inches deep for the bulbs 
and only covering with a couple of inches 
of soil. As the plant develops the soil 
may be leveled off. This leveling process 
also helps to easily eradicate early weeds. 

Selection of planting stock is very im- 
portant. For many years I even paid 
premiums for the large so-called jumbo 
bulbs. Often times these bulbs, even 
though large in size, were old and had lost 
some vitality. They were inclined to de- 
velop many eyes with resultant poor 
spikes. A bulb developing more than two 
eves, of course, produces more spikes but 
generally of poorer quality. Bulbs of 
around an inch in diameter and prefer- 
ably two years old from bulblets seem to 
give best results. They are young and 
vigorous and perhaps more free from dis- 
ase. This size bulb to the trade is 
known as, “number two.” 


‘the bulb 


The corky brownish, sticky 
ring on the bottom of the 
bulb above is thrips injury 











Plant bulbs in trenches and cover with 2 
inches of soil. Cultivate soil level later 


For the small grower I recommended 
that all bulbs be husked a week prior to 
planting. Any signs of disease can then 
be detected. It is best to diseard all 
badly diseased bulbs. Disease appears in 
many forms, such as decayed spots, dis- 
colored areas, and is readily detected. 
Small sections of a bulb may be cut away 
and the cut allowed to heal a few days 
before planting, but if many diseased 
bulbs appear it is best to destroy them at 
that time. Do not husk bulbs too far in 
advance of planting because the covering 
is nature’s protection to the bulb while 
dormant. 

The great enemy of gladiolus is thrips. 
This tiny insect often winters on the bulb, 
sausing serious injury. When the bulb 
is husked, this injury can be detected as 
a rough appearance over the surface of 
that is otherwise smooth and 
shiny. There may also be a sticky secre- 
tion caused by bleeding of the bulb. 

To guard against spread of disease and 
also to kill thrips present, treat the bulbs 
prior to planting. Several methods are 
used. Perhaps the most satisfactory dip 
is one ounce of bichloride of mereury to 


eight gallons of water. This must be 
used either in wood or earthen recep- 


tacles for it will attack metal. This is a 
deadly poison and should be handled with 
eare. Another easily procured disinfec- 
tant is Lysol. Directions are supplied by 
the manufacturer. With all dips, try to 
keep the temperature at 70 deg. and plan 
to soak the bulbs several hours. They may 
be planted immediately: when removed 
from the solution, I usually soak my 


bulbs the evening before and plant early 
the next morning, or, if put in the solu- 
tion early in the day, they may be planted 
towards evening. 
In order to keep named varieties sepa- 
(Continued on page 154) 











Springtime and Roses 


By EVERETT A. PIESTER 
Elizabeth Park, Hartford, Conn. 


ALF the roses in the country still 
have their winter wraps on. What 
a motley collection of garments 


they are. There is sod and sand, hay, 
cane stalks, fodder, leaves and best of all 
perhaps heaps of just plain soil. Let’s 
not be in a hurry to throw off all those 
covers for there are certain to be drying 
winds and eold nights for a while yet. 

The kindest thing one can do now, is to 
peek under these covers to see if conditions 
are quite all right as they are. If frost 
is out and there is an abundance of mois- 
ture the canes may be sweating and plant 
tissue in the bark blackening or even 
starting a soft rot. This suggests that 
the covers be loosened, or possibly partly 
laid off for a few sunny hours to let in 
sunshine and cireulating air. 

Completely uncover when the buds are 
about a quarter of an inch long and are 
beginning to break open. But leave some 
litter that ean quickly be thrown back 
for light covering in ease of sudden severe 
weather. 

Many talk of the great value of spray- 
ing with lime-sulphur, Bordeaux or other 
dormant spray materials before plants 
start to grow. The object of such sprays 
is to kill the over-wintering eggs of aphids 
and destroy the spores, which are the plant 
equivalent of eggs, of such diseases as 
black spot, rust and canker, Unfortun- 
ately, most gardeners do not find time or 
a suitable period for it. 

Such sprays on dormant plants should 
be just that. If the buds have broken 
open the young leaflets will be injured 
by these sprays unless too mueh diluted 


to be of any great protective value. Pre- 
sumably the spring pruning will be done 
previous to the spraying because there is 
no desire to waste time and precious ma- 
terials on canes that will soon be removed. 
However, the dormant spray is a fine idea 
that may save time and materials later 
on. 


Long versus short pruning. There has 
been much diseussion relative to the mat- 
ter of long pruning versus short pruning 
or ‘‘whacking’’ of plants when 
planted, or when given the annual spring 
overhauling. Frankly, I must admit that 
at one time or another each side seems 
to have the advantage. I am content 
to take refuge in any shelter available 
in the middle ground. 

Undoubtedly, one may more thoroughly 


rose 


spray plants that start their branches 
and foliage some distance from the 


ground. Probably there is some advan- 
tage in the foliage being a little more 
removed from disease spores lying dor- 
mant in damp moist earth. 

On the other hand, there is possibly 
the objection of too great height and, 
therefore, too large a unit or plant mass 
for good garden effect. That depends on 
the garden and the culture. 

One of the loveliest private gardens I 
know starts the season with bedding 
roses cut back to 18 to 24 inches, gaining 
a little with the years and depending on 
the place of the bed in the garden. In 
another garden many beds are suffi- 
ciently wide for 5 rows of plants. The 

(Continued on page 142) 

















Fred Howard, rose grower, admires standard 
of California. Main stem is tied in 3 places 


HOW TO PLANT 
A STANDARD ROSE 


Prepare the hole for a stand- 


ard rose as one would for a 
bush rose, firming the soil 


around the roots and watering 
well. Drive a stake, of suffi- 
cient length, to support the 
entire main stem, close to the 

' plant. Protect the bark of the 
main stem at the top where it 
is tied to the stake with a strip 
of old rubber or felt to avoid 
chafing. 

If a chunk of moss does not 
come tied among the top 
branches, place spaghnum moss 
aronnd these stems and keep it 
constantly moist by watering 
daily until new shoots are at 
least one-half inch long. 























This Is 


Your FLOWER GROWER Guide 


KEEP THIS ARTICLE FOR 
FUTURE REFERENCE 
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When setting out a standard or tree rose, 
firmly drive a stake close to main stem 








Stake 


rose must reach to top 


for standard 





of main stem. Protect 


the bark with 











rubber 





Prune tree rose branches back 
sharply and also cut back new 
shoots hard after flowering 








few 


outer rows are pruned to a 
inches, the second rows are some twelve 
inches and the middle row eighteen inches 


very 


or more. This gives the inner rows a 
better chance, to develop and gives a 
much foliage and 
bloom. tor a tew 
days’ the plants 
pruned 

For many of us there is no choice 
whatever but to prune out all the parts 
of the plants that have been winter- 
killed. This applies alike to hybrid teas, 
teas, and hybrid perpetuals and = may 
mean euttine to within two to six inches 


elevation of 
There is a tendeney 

delay in blooming of 
hardest. 


vreater 


from the knob that has formed where 
the variety was budded onto the briar 
root. Even with such pruning varieties 


like Radiance, Lady Ursula, MeGredy’s 
Triumph, Poinsettia, Mrs. Katherine T. 
Marshall, Symphony had fall blooms a 
not stoop to smell. 
Personally, I do not lke bedding roses 
than tour feet tall, 1 want 
down into them and right or 
vote tor. close pruning ol hy- 
brid teas, teas, and hybrid perpetuals as 
reneral practice by beginners 
and all but the most experienced. Plants 
for exhibition blooms should be pruned 
that way, too, tor the harder the prun- 
ine the stronger the new vrowth of that 
will be. Weak plants or those 
just arrived from the nursery are usually 
treated that that all the tood 
available through the roots will go into 
a few new canes and not have to support 
a larger top than it can supply. 


six-foot man need 
to be more 
to look 


wronye | 


earden 


season 


wavy so 


Polvanthas and many of the new hy- 
brid polvanthas floribundas 
are hardy winter well and 
can be treated as bushes by removing 
chiefly the weakest twigs or secondary 
branches, thinnine out somewhat or 
shortening back some of the oldest wood 
to encourage the plant to renew itself 
with new side branches or by new eanes. 


¢lassed as 


enough to 


Pruning climbing roses. Ramblers or 
climbers like Paul’s Searlet and Dorothy 
Perkins make the best bloom clusters 
on canes that were new last year. The 
policy then would be to remove most of 
the canes that are old and dark colored 
savine’ also a few of the new canes, a 
total of six to fourteen in all. Snip off 
most of the secondary twigs and unless 
actually needed to span an arch or fenee, 
shorten the lone one-third or 
more, As ground covers these types are 


canes 


left to themselves except for cutting out 
such dead material as one can easily get 
at; the same is otten true ot 
walls and fences. 

Other climbers that have 
only one or two heavy canes have their 
best laterals of shoots or 
branches that are two vears old or more. 
These plants need to be thinned of the 
weaker growths all through the plant 
and then shortened back to eneourage 
sap to flow into the laterals where this 
. spring ’s blooms will come. Most of these 
laterals should have three or four good 


buds left. 


those on 
so-called 


blooms On 


Some care should be taken to have the 
shear sharp so. that 
It is essential that 
angle and 
close to a 


knife or pruning 
elean cuts are made. 
the cut be 
not far 


slight 
too 


made ata 


too above, nor 
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good likely looking bud. One fourth of 
an inch above the bud is a good rule. 

Some people find time and think it 
worth while to put a disinfecting tree 
paint on these cuts. They think tt pre- 
vents canker and dying back. Perhaps 
it does, and if yours is an extra special 
garden this may be worth while, but I 
am inclined to think that time had better 
be spent in the Victory Garden this year 
or at the Red Cross agencies. 


Checking diseases. After the plants 
have a fair amount of foliage well de- 
veloped it is time to start spraying with 
whatever fungicide you use 
to prevent diseases such as mildew, black 
spot and rust. Remember that these may 
be prevented but not eured. Later on 
in the season the spread from leat to 
leaf or plant to plant may also be pre- 
vented, at least to a large extent. 

I have a personal preference for a 
certain kind of sulphur spray, and for a 
new material not yet on the market; but 
[ am convinced that any one of many 
sprays and dusts are very satisfactory if 
the rules are followed and the job thor- 
oughly done. The quality of the workman- 
ship is at least as important as the ma- 
terial. 

It may be easier to dust this year when 
spray guns and tanks may be rare arti- 
cles. No one need to be afraid to try 
spraying garden plants as anyone who 
can make toast for breakfast can do a 
good job of spraying. 

The little green aphids ean easily be 


choose to 








A. T. De La Mare Awarded Medal 


On January 19, The Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York awarded its Founders 
Gold Medal to A. T. De La Mare, “In 
appreciation of his work for horticulture 
and in tribute to his qualities as a man.” 
Mr. De La Mare, now 91 years old, has 
for over 55 years been editor and pub- 
lisher of the “Florists Exchange”, a florist 
trade paper, and his firm has published 
many garden books. The Medal was pre- 
sented by Richardson Wright, chairman 
of the Society’s board of trustees. 





controlled by most dusts or sprays that 
are available. Those with tobaeco ex- 
tract will probably have to be used this 
year. 


Soil improvement. Some garden soils 
are naturally good. Even those need re- 
plenishment of humus (peat, old leaves, 
manure or compost) and plant food. Hu- 
mus has some food value but is chiefly 
to condition the soil for both the essen- 
tial soil bacteria, for the holding of mois- 
ture and the growth of roots. 

A spring feeding of commercial fer- 
tilizer, such as 4-8-4, or 5-10-5 or 3-8-5, 
should be applied. There is no use ask- 
ing about organic nitrogen contained in 
cottonseed meal and the like for these 
materials are now used as cattle feed. 
Use whatever you can get. The spring 
feeding should be about one pound for a 
bed 5 feet by 10. A little less or a little 
more will do no harm it kept off the 
leaves and lightly forked into the ground 
and watered. 

There will be hundreds of thousands 
of roses planted this spring. Be sure 
the rose plants you buy have not been 
dried out by exposure in bins in stores. 
Do not leave them uncovered while you 
spade up the garden for them. 

Any reasonably good garden soil will 
grow roses. If you do not know if your 
soil is good ask advice trom a gardening 
neighbor or a reliable professional gar- 
dener. Most soils can be improved by 
adding some kind ot humus—peat or 
manure or compost. 

Plant carefully, in ample holes in a 
bed well dug and fertilized several days 
before. Prune 


severely and shelter the 
plant with soil hilled around the base 
for a few days until roots can force 


new growth. There are many refinements 
of garden tactics but common sense and 
care will usually insure success. 





Dutch Bulb Growers Carry On 


CCORDING to information recently 
smuggled out of the Netherlands, 
the bulb growers are doing every- 

thing possible to keep their business alive. 
The bulk of shipments during 1943 were 
made to the Seandinavian countries and 
despite the difficult circumstances under 
which they work, bulb growers have tried 
to keep their intact and make 
whatever improvements are feasible. 


stoeks 


New varieties of tulips have been 
brought onto the market and a certain 
amount of research work is still carried 
on. Labor is hard to get, thanks to the 


deportation practices of the enemy, and 
consequently wages are very high. 

To help the Dutch bulb growers in the 
complete rehabilitation of their trade as 
quickly as possible after the liberation 
of the Netherlands, a number of Nether- 
landers in England—all of them well- 
versed in the bulb trade—have been pur- 
chasing stretches of horticultural land in 
Great Britain, mainly near Spalding in 
Lincolnshire. It is evidently the intention 
to raise some basie stock on English soil 
and thus enable the Dutch bulb industry 
to reclaim without much loss of time those 
parts of their lands which the Germans 
ordered them to break up and convert 
into vegetable gardens. 





THE STORY OF OPHELIA 
By [Near 


HIS title does not refer to the lady 

who was so disturbing to Hamlet 

and his family in Shakespearean 
times. It is a favorite name and | think 
has been applied to many plants, but it 
was particularly applied in 1912 to a 
rose sent out by William Paul, a great 
English grower. 

While 1912 was the date the rose was 
first exhibited and named, that did not 
mean that at that time it was more than 
a new fledgling, joining with a hundred 
or more others in the attempt to win the 
world’s rose favor. 

In America the wide and rapid spread 
o: Ophelia as a great rose for greenhouses 
as well as for gardens came about through 
its use by the late E. Gurney Hill, surely 
one man in a million. He grew it and 
showed it and took prizes with it and sold 
plants of it, and that brought to it great 
attention. With his almost uneanny rose 
prescience Mr. Hill saw in Ophelia not 
only a great rose but a great mother and 
father of roses, as I discovered when in 
October, 1917, I visited his tremendous 
rose establishment in Richmond, Indiana, 
where roses were and are grown to the 
highest attainable perfection under the 
best possible conditions. 

On this visit I saw in the great trial 
house, where new seedling roses must 
fight for their further life for three years 
before they are in or out, a large number 
of Ophelia seedlings and crosses. Some- 
thing like 2,500 of these seedlings bloomed 
in 1914. They were then remorselessly 
selected so that in 1916 but 800 remained 

















From left to right are 
famous Ophelia, par- 
ent of hundreds of 
roses, including Co- 
lumbia, Charlotte 
Armstrong and Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover 


as worthy of further trial. The year of being excessively full of petals. We have 
my visit the 800 had dwindled — to 15, often found with garden hybrids that the 
which were held for further serutiny, less double a rose is the more easily it 
and I then wrote, in my story of that trip, produces seed. 


that to me Mr. Hill seemed to be “a cruel 
despot rather than the gentlest soul in 
America,” giving as the reason for this 
feeling my further understanding that 
“There was pride in the high ideals and 
in the thoroughness which could protect 
the rose world from anything but the best 
that a lifetime of eritical effort and 
study would accept.” 

Then came Columbia and Double Ophe- 
lia, and that was barely the beginning of 
the progeny of Ophelia which will be 
later discussed. 

Because of this visit and the strong 
feeling of admiration for the variety 
which. resulted, it seemed to me I ought 
bg oh i geen gs ee had to do with Ophelia, but none the less 
‘rar: ; Ps ating k the fact remains that Mr. Paul’s guess 
visited the Paul establishment at Waltham a as anvone’ J btedly 
Crogs, England, and inasmuch as Mr. Hill — ~ good Soar ndou pass 
himself had no definite feeling of certainty where og auls = their a pees 
as to the parentage of the rose, I wrote outdoors site gt 9 busy, very busy, and 
to the Paul concern. There came in due with the finest of roses to teed oo a 
course a letter from Mr. A. W. Paul, then that there may have been carried into the 
paucity wig ~ en ar ps pollen of the parent the chromosomes of 

managing director of the great rose grow- : és 
ing conce hich tells the story of the 7%" ather good roses. : . 
ng iy: Fe it : , That the rose had particularly im- 
ne : pressed Mr. Hill was well shown in his 
We have no pedigree of the rose Ophelia, own story of it. In December of 1921 - 
which was not raised from artificially Mr. Hill talked freely to the Philadelphia 
fertilized seed, but came from a_ pod Florists’ Club of his life-time of work 
gathered at hazard in the nursery. We _ with roses and of rose observation. He 
know of no reason why it should be so told of having first seen Ophelia at the 
prolific in sports, but its free seeding Waltham Cross establishment. When he 
quality is explained by the flowers not saw it he said to Mr. Paul: “How many 


Mr. Hill himself had held the idea that 
Ophelia was a seedling of the then well 
known garden rose Antoine Rivoire, and 
until his death he continually insisted that 
the parentage must have had some rela- 
tion to this good French rose, the origin 
of which then became of immediate im- 
portance. Antoine Rivoire was sent out 
in 1895 by the famous Frenchman Per- 
net-Ducher, and its parentage was then 
given as Dr, Grill x Lady Mary Fitzwil- 
liam, neither of which varieties has been 
known in America for many years. There 
is much in the description of Antoine Ri- 
voire which might readily confirm the 
feeling that’ the blood of that good rose 
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have you of that?” “Well,” he said, “I 
have a good many of it.” ‘When asked 
“How many ean you let me have?” he 
said, “Well, I am not going to let you 
have all I have. I have to keep some for 


my own trade.” Mr. Hill said: “How 
many? Let’s get down to business.” The 
reply was, “About 300.” Mr. Hill re- 


ported that he was “the happiest man in 
the world-when I got those 300 over.” 

Thus began the distribution of a very 
creat rose of which Mr. Hill himself 
said in the address just above quoted from: 
“Ophelia has been the mother of nearly 
all of the good roses I have raised.” 

But allowing the question of mother 
and father for discussion further on, let 
me refer to another event which happens 
in the life of a largely planted and much 
admired rose. The greenhouse man grows 
that rose under the most ideally perfect 
conditions he can manage. He keeps the 
precise temperature that will bring it 
through to early flowering. It is watered, 
fertilized, safeguarded against bugs and 
bothers, and veritably coddled, so that a 
visit I made on another oceasion to Mr. 
Hill’s great greenhouses took me through 
a forest of roses, many of which were 
flowering richly and abundantly way over 
my head. The were rampantly 
happy. 

Now under these conditions nature ex- 
ercises another of her beneficent impulses. 
The tendeney is for latent impulses in any 
rose to manifest themselves in what is 
called a “sport,” which means that some 
one plant or some one shoot on a plant 
is different from its neighbors. It may 
have larger flowers, or flowers of a differ- 
ent or better color. It may have more 
of them. Its foliage might differ. All 
sorts of things may and do happen in this 
uncharted domain where the sincere and 
reverent biologist can only point to the 
hand of God as having had any influence 
in the result. 

Now as Ophelia was grown in tremend- 
ous quantities in many greenhouses in 
many sections of the country, it sported 
abundantly, and there resulted many va- 
rieties varying from the parent itself. 
These, then, set the hvbridizer off in a 
new direction. He can add to qualities 
he finds desirable in the flowers of the 
sport he has cultivated, or attempt to 
add to them as he uses pollen from some 
rose which has qualities he desires to pass 
on. It is as he thus combines desirable 
qualities that he becomes the ostensible 
ereator of a variety, although Mr. Hill 
himself detested any assumption of erea- 
tion, which he, devout and sincere Quaker 
as he was, attributed to God alone. 

Two persistent horticulturists have in- 
vestigated the potency of Ophelia as a 
parent both from the male and the female 
side, which means in plant language the 
ditference between the seed-bearing par- 
ent and the pollen-giving parent. Thus 
Prof. T. J. Maney and his associate Clark 
D. Paris, having followed the Shake- 
spearean heroine through the roses of the 
day down to 1940, report that 482 named 
varieties are descendants of Ophelia, in- 
eluding 307 that are direct seedlings and 
175 that are sports. This Ophelia family 
began to sport particularly in greenhouse 
culture through Mme. Butterfly, Colum- 
bia, Premier, Hill’s America, Joanna Hill 


roses 
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and Sensation, the latter two being 
directly the product of Joseph H. Hill, 
who follows in his father’s foot-steps. 
Sensation was just right according to 
its name, and is yet when well grown. 

As one looks over this list reprinted 
from the transactions of the Iowa Horti- 
cultural Society for 1940, the strength of 
the Ophelia principle, if that is what it 
might be called, seems to be far-reaching. 

If we go to the city of roses in Eas 
Texas, Tyler, we will find that the rose 
President Herbert Hoover really pervades 
that neighborhood, and this great rose is 
an Ophelia seedling. Indeed, the beauti- 
ful deep red rose Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
little cultivated but exciting great admira- 
tion when its originator, L. B. Codding- 
ton, sent it out, also comes from Ophelia. 

Taking varieties that are strongly in 
the present current of garden roses, there 
should be mentioned the lovely single 
Dainty the very double Comtesse 
Vandal, and the exquisite pink Sterling 
as in this group of descendants. Right 
now a great many of the rose lovers of 
the country are excited over Charlotte 
Armstrong, and that came from Ophelia. 
An eastern Floribunda rose of tremend- 
ous blooming quality was given its name 
of World’s Fair because of the splash 
it made there, reflecting Ophelia parent- 
age. Many of us have particularly loved 
the wonderful shades of Autumn in that 
season, and here again we find that it 
resulted through Sensation. 


seSS, 


When Captain Thomas, that pictur- 
esque aviator who was grounded because 
of physical disability, had moved his won- 
derful garden from Chestnut Hill, near 
Philadelphia, to Beverly Hulls, right in 
the Hollywood range, and was growing 
roses with vigor, he originated a series 
of “Bloomfield” seedlings. Six of these, 
it appears, had Ophelia parentage. 

These Iowa professors in studying this 
situation went back of Ophelia, and as 
they figure it out, the rose Mme. Caro- 
line Testout which has made Portland 
famous because it grows so readily along 
the sidewalks in that great city, must 
have been one of the parents of Ophelia 
itself, thus joining again admirable rose 
use and accomplishments into the stream 
which that dear old rose man “Gurney” 
Hill stirred with his magie finger. 

Now anyone who eares to differ with 
me about the interest taken in the parent- 
age of a single rose is entitled to his 
opinion. To me, a lifelong rose lover, 
I like to know where my favorites come 
from and how they come, and to trace 
these relationships is a keen pleasure. It 
is one of the excellent opportunities pro- 
vided by the American Rose Society that 
such interesting possibilities are stimu- 
lated, and made workable. I ean only 
wish my 1944 readers may get an Ophelia 
plant if possible and grow its lovely buds 
with respect. It will be a credit to any 
garden to have in it an historic rose such 
as Ophelia. 





The Gardener's Digest... 


Latest News From the Field of Plant Science 


By DR. A. F. YEAGER, University of New Hampshire 


acGILLIVRAY, Morgan, Hanna 

and Shultis, members of the staff 

of the University of California, 
at Davis, report that, based on nutrients 
per pound, nutrients per acre, and econ- 
omy of labor, the following vegetables 
rank highest: broccoli, cabbage, mustard, 
spinach, sweet potatoes, white potatoes, 
and winter squash. Next in order are 
bunch beets, Brussels sprouts, bunch ear- 
rots, onions, tomatoes, and turnips. Be- 
low average, but not in the poorest group 
are artichokes, cauliflower, honey dew 
melons, celery, asparagus, lettuce, lima 
beans, peas, and snap beans. Those in the 
poorest group include bell peppers, canta- 
loupe, cucumbers, radishes, summer 
squash, sweet corn, and watermelons. 


Storing Seeds 


IGH temperatures and -humidity are 

detrimental to germination of seeds, 
according to E. K. Akamine of the Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion. He suggests storing seeds in a cool 
place in air-tight containers, at the bot- 
tom of which has been placed some eal- 
cium chloride to dry out the air. This 
material is easily obtained and cheap, 


since it is often used on roads. With the 
searcity of labor and seed, it might le 
well to see that your left-over seeds are 
stored and used, especially if you had 
good results from the strain during the 
previous year. 


Sorting Seed Potatoes 


E. GROSS of Oregon Experimental 

‘Station (Corvallis) reports in the 
“California Cultivator” that by using a 
salt solution adjusted to the proper 
strength, he was able to float out a large 
per cent of the rugose mosaic infected 
seed potatoes. This method may be used 
to improve potato seed quality. The 
diseased potatoes are good food, in fact, 
probably most of the potatoes we eat are 
affected by some form of running-out 
disease. 


Hormones Keep Roses From Sprouting 


R. PAUL T. MARTH of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Maryland, has recently reported 
work on the successful use of growth regu- 
lating substances, to prevent the sprouting 
of Rose bushes in storage. 


While few 

















vardeners would store Rose bushes, this 
work might Well be mentioned since one 
never knows where such discoveries may 
lead. It might be possible that this might 
lead to the development of methods of 
preventing potatoes from sprouting in 
storage, or fruit buds from coming into 
growth too soon in the spring with result- 
ing frost damage. 


Keeping Cut Flowers’ 


‘©CTUDIES of the Keeping Quality of 

Cut Flowers” is the title of an ar- 
ticle of the Ohio State Agricultural News 
Letter (Columbus) by Alex Laurie. He 
says the principle factors which may in- 
fluence the keeping quality are: (1) cop- 
per containers, (2) eutting under water, 
(3) low temperatures, (4) high carbon 
dioxide content. Not all varieties of flow- 
ers respond to all treatments. 


Bush Form Apples 


PAPER by the Russian scientist, 

Leonoyv, abstracted in Biological Ab- 
stracts, discusses experiments in growing 
apples in the form of stools and covered 
with soil for winter protection. A similar 
training system is practiced by some or- 
chardists in the northern Great Plains 
area of the U. S. where they are ealled 
Bush Form trees. 


Hybrid Sweet Corn Bulletin 


NE of the most complete discussions 

on hybrid sweet corn and the char- 
acteristics of the many varieties now 
grown commercially is to be found in 
bulletin No. 705 of the New York Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station, Geneva. 
W. D. Enzie is the author. 


New Mohawk Potato 


OHAWK is the name of a new po- 

tato being introduced by the U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture. It is claimed to 
be resistant to several troublesome 
diseases, is productive, and of a desirable 
shape and size. It was formerly known 
as Seedling 46,000. 


Mung Beans 


HE bean sprouts, found in Chinese 

dishes, come from mung beans. H. W. 
Staten in Oklahoma Experimental Sta- 
tion, Stillwater, Cireular 104, writes of 
mung beans for Oklahoma covering such 
things as varieties, uses, and culture. 


Quick Freezing Guide 


“T )REPARING Home-grown Vege- 

ables and Fruits for Freezing’ is 
the title of War Information folder No. 
62 of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C, 


Grazing Reduces Syrup Yield 
AUL B. SEARS of Oberlin College, 


Ohio, in “Science” calls attention to 
decreased yields of maple syrup from 
trees under which cattle have been pas- 
tured. 














Plant for Permanence ... 
Korean Rhododendron 


By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


ANY gardeners have had 

difficulty in growing Aza- 

leas and Rhododendrons, 
and it’s a puzzling thing about us 
as a “fraternity” that we often 
ignore one of the most reliable and 
most easily grown of these incom- 
parable shrubs. This is all the more 
puzzling because the ideal time for 
transplanting this very gratifying 
subject is in April, just when its 
delicate rosy- or lavender-purple 
blooms impress everyone who sees 
them. 

This beautiful and permanent 
shrub is Korean Rhododendron, gen- 
erally listed as Rhododendron mu- 
cronulatum, because the bluntly 
eurving leaf-margins are drawn 
into small, abrupt points at their 
tips. This plant is described tech- 
nically as a variety of Rhododen- 
dron dauricum, and in casual refer- 
ence it is occasionally ealled an 
Azalea—a natural error inasmuch 
as it is deciduous. Botanical de- 
tails of the flowers and leaves are 
among the features which make the 
species and variety true Rhododen- 
drons. 

Korean Rhododendrons grow na- 
turally over a wide range of terri- 
tory in North Temperate Asia. The 
shrubs make rather upright growth 
at first, and only in maturity do they 
round out and develop into the 
moulded framework one associates 
with the Rhododendrons we know 
best. They grow rapidly, and soon 
reach a height of five or six feet. 
Specimens in old gardens may 
measure eight feet and more, and 
plants of this grandeur usually show 
marked picturesqueness. 

The commanding beauty of these 
shrubs is in the flowers. Buds along 
the upper portion of the previous 
year’s growth start opening ten- 
tatively and slowly in the mild spells 
of late winter, showing more and 
more of the delicate rosy-purple 
corollas that soon make a conspicu- 
ous brush of color on garden land- 
scapes still held in winter dor- 
mancy. In the vicinity of New 
York and Philadelphia, the mauve 
display usually starts in late March 
and frequently continues well into 
May. The soft coloring becomes 
more diluted as the corollas expand 





Korean Rhododendron in spring 


in the clear sunshine of early spring, 
though some plants have flowers of 
stronger color than others. The 
beauty of these deeper rosy-purples 
is lost and produces discordant com- 
binations when seen in the same 
picture with orange, yellow, red, 
and bright pink. So few plants are 
in flower in northern gardens this 
early in the season that eareful 
arrangement to insure pleasing col- 
or effects is usually as easy as it is 
fascinating; in the South the prob- 
lem requires greater restraint. This 
species should never be used near 
brick walls; it is preeminently a 
subject for natural surroundings. 

Korean Rhododendrons are es- 
pecially lovely at fhe corners and 
edges of lawns against a rich back- 
ground of Pines or Hemlocks, and 
they are very fine, also, set against 
the heavier masses of evergreen 
Rhododendrons and other broad 
leaved shrubs. A very charming 
picture can be made by using sweeps 
of white, lavender, and pale pink 
Crocuses (but no yellow or orange 
ones!) in front of a grouping of 
four or five Korean Rhododendrons. 
Periwinkle and Meadow-saffrons 
(species of Colchicum) are also 
good vrroundeover associates. 

As for all Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, winds and bright sunlight 
are no friends of the delicate blooms 
of these shrubs, and they should be 
planted in spots protected from 
both. Early morning sunlight will 
also ruin the flowers in Mareh and 
early April when the delicate corol- 
las are frosted from the night’s 

(Continued on page 167) 
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A grape vine pruned and trained on an arbor 


according to the fan system. The short spurs 


at base (marked a) will make new canes 


which will be saved the following year 





With the so-called 4-cane Kniffin system, four 


fruiting canes (C) are selected and short 


renewal spurs (marked sp.) are saved 





Pruning the Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE L. SLATE 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


F all the operations in gardening, 
() pruning provides the best oppor- 

tunity for the home gardener to 
exercise his art and skill. The plant is 
a living organism that responds to the 
skillful use of the knife, as a child does 
to training. Its effects persist through- 
out the lite of the plant contributing to 
its beauty, its strength and ability to 
carry heavy crops. Pruning may in- 
crease the productivity of the plant, im- 
prove the size, color, and quality of the 
fruit, facilitate harvesting and spray- 
ing and eliminate diseased and _ insect- 
infested wood. It is not a difficult opera- 
tion, but should be done with a definite 
object in mind and the pruner should 
know why he is making each ett. 

Karly spring, after the severe weather 
of winter is past, is the best time to 
prune most fruiting plants. Summer 
pruning is rarely necessary and may be 
harmful. A pair of good, sharp pruning 
shears, lopping shears with 30-inch han- 
dles, and a good saw are all the tools 
needed. If old apple trees are to be 
renovated a heavy saw and ladder may 
be needed. 


Cane fruits. Pruning brambles is not 
a complicated job, and as the canes are 
biennial, the effects of mistakes soon dis- 
appear. The canes which grew last vear 
will fruit this summer and then die. To 
replace them a new erop of canes will 
grow this summer. 

If the old eanes which fruited last sum- 
mer are still on the plants they should 
be cut out first. They are dead and the 
wood is very hard and dry. While cut- 
ting them out make a mental note to 
remove the fruiting canes next summer 
as soon as the crop is off. Green wood 


Black raspberry plant before and after pruning. Select the larger canes for bearing wood, 
remove the weaker canes, and cut back the laterals, leaving them 8 to 12 inchs long 
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is much easier to eut than dead wood. 
After the dead wood is cut out remove thi 
weaker canes of the red raspberry and 
thin out the others so that those whic! 
remain are spaced about 6 inches apart 
in hedge rows about a foot wide. Rasp 
berries in rows are much neater lookin 
and easier to care for than a patch tha 
has run wild. The final operation is to 
eut back the tips leaving the canes about 
4 to 5 feet high. Canes which have split 
open near the top should be cut off below 
the split which contains tree cricket eggs. 
Spiral swellings near the base indicate the 
presence of borers. All insect infested 
canes should be eut out and burned. 

Black and purple raspberries grow in 
hills and produce no suckers. Five or 6 
strong canes may be left on each plant, 
the weaker ones being removed. If the 
canes grew unchecked last year and are 
sprawling now, cut them off about 4 or 
5 feet high and tie them to posts or along 
wires strung between posts. The branches 
are left 8 to 10 inches long on black rasp 
berries and 4 inches longer on purple 
raspberries. 

Blackberries are pruned like red rasp- 
berries except that they have branches 
which are cut back to a length of 12 to 
15 inches. 

Black and purple raspberries are much 
easier to care for if the new shoots are 
pinched off as soon as they are knee-high 
for black raspberries and 6 inches higher 
for purple varieties. Blackberry shoots 
are pinched off at 30 inches in height. The 
canes which are thus checked make sturdy 
compact, well-branched — self-supporting 
plants, needing no support and 
eared for. 

Prune fall fruiting raspberries like or- 
dinary summer fruiting, one-crop varie- 
ties. The fall crop is borne on the tips 
of new which are removed the 
following spring, the summer crop com- 
ing on the remainder of the cane. 


r 
; 
U 


easily 


shoots, 


Currants and gooseberries. Pruning 
eurrants and chiefly a 
thinning out of canes over 3 years of age 
and removing the weaker new shoots leav- 
ing 8 to 10 to a bush. Two and 3-year- 
old canes produce the best fruit which is 
easier to harvest on bushes that are not 
too thick. 


gooseberries is 


Blueberries. Pruning the high-bush 
blueberry is chiefly a rather heavy thin- 
ning throughout the bush to prevent over- 
bearing and the attendant reduction in 
the size of the berries for which the im- 
proved varieties are noted. Plants which 
overbear produce light crops the following 
year. Young plants need very little prun- 

(Continued on page 160) 
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How to Start Tomatoes Indoors 


Prepared by Frerry-Morse Srep Co. 


1 It’s easy to grow eneugh tomato plants for a small home garden in flower pots 

* in your window. Use an ordinary clay pot. Place pebbles or broken pottery at 
the bottom for drainage and fill nearly to the top with good garden soil. Seatter the 
seeds rather thickly. 


2 Cover seeds evenly with { inch of soil or builder’s sand. Sow seeds 6 to 8 weeks 
* before time to set plants into the open ground. 


3 Cut newspaper or cloth to fit inside pot and rest directly on soil, This prevents 

* soil from washing when sprinkled, and also keeps it from drying. Soak soil 
thoroughly vith bulb spray, or by standing pot in dish of water until top looks damp. 
Keep the pet shaded and at room. temperature. Do not allow it to dry out. When 


seedlings show, remove cover and bring pot to sun-lit window. 


4 When scellings have two pairs of leaves, transplant them. Carefully remove a 
* clump of seedlings at a time with a pencil or pointed stick. 


5 In new pots of soil, punch holes. Set seedlings deeply and close the hole by 
. 


pressing the soil firmly with pencil. 


6 Soak the transplanted seedlings and place in a shaded corner for a day. Then 
* replace them in the window to grow until time to plant them in the open ground. 


TOMATOES 


By DR. A. F. YEAGER 
University of New Hampshire 


VERYONE knows and grows toma- 
toes. Yet when you pick up your 
seed catalogue and look at varie- 


ties you may, perhaps, think that there 
are too many of them. That has often 
been suggested. It may well be true that 
too many of the varieties listed in the eata- 
logue resemble each other so closely that 
there is no appreciable difference between 
them. The usual tomato, for instance, has 
an indeterminate vine. That is, it con- 
tinues to grow indefinitely from the tip, 
setting a blossom cluster after each three 
leaves and continuing thus until cut down 
by frost or by disease. Actually if con- 
ditions are regulated properly a tomato 
would be a perennial. I have, myself, 
seen a plant that is more than twenty feet 
long and still growing profusely. This 
type of plant usually winds up the season 
with a large number of green tomatoes 
near the tip and a considerable number of 
blossoms still being produced. 

In contrast with this type of plant are 
the so-ealled determinate or self-pruning 
varieties which have come to the fore in 
recent years. These differ from the pre- 
ceding in that, instead of producing a 
cluster of blossoms after each three leaves, 
there is likely to be only one or two leaves 
between blossom clusters and after the 
plant grows a few feet it completes its 
growth by a eluster of blossoms on the 
tip. It is, therefore, not an indefinite 
grower but an annual plant. The varie- 
ties ineluded in this elass constitute the 
earliest large fruited varieties that are 
available. Beeause of their self-pruning 
habit, however, they are not suitable for 
staking, but should be left to run at will. 
When growing this way the plant will 
likely cover an area half as large as or- 
dinary varieties, will set a huge quantity 
of fruit early in the season, will produce 
little foliage, will ripen its crop early, 
and may finish its growth before the end 
of the season. If varieties of this type 
are used, it is well to supplement them 
with some of the late sorts to produce 

(Continued on page 174) 
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Love Apple is the common name often ap- 
plied to Solanum integrifolium. This spiny 
plant bears orange fruit useful in making 


dried arrangements 


LTHOUGH there are many orna- 
mental plants that produce red 
berries or other bright colored seed 

pods or adornments, I believe that the 
Love Apple stands out alone as material 
for a vivid and unique winter decoration 
or bouquet. 

Many may prefer plants 
that do not require an extended growing 
However, the period in the gar- 
den required by the Love Apple may be 
shortened by planting the seeds in pots 
or flats in the house, in the same manner 
usual with tomato Fresh 
seeds germinate soon and older seeds need 
more time. 

My experience with Love Apples began 
a few years ago when a friend obtained 
a gorgeous spray from the florist. These 


cvardeners 


season. 


as Is seeds, 


had been grown in California, but we 
were adventuresome enough to want to 
crow them in Minnesota. We figured 


that the red fruit would be the seed pod 
and upon ¢lose investigation we found it 
to be well filled with dry seed, similar to 
tomato 

My “apples” are a good inch and a half 
in diameter and they grow singly on the 
tall shrubby stem, having their own thin, 
inch-long stems. Eaeh 25- to 30-inch 
stem may hold 8 to 10 fruits. Usually a 
plant is well branched and holds some 
25 to 30 fruits, if it has been given ade- 
quate space and a sunny location. 

One well grown plant can provide a 
generous winter bouquet. A few plants 
may be grown along the south or west 
side of the house, if you don’t resent the 


seed. 


husky prickers, whieh are like cactus 
spines. Even the large leaves have sharp 
stickers. 

The blossoms are small and cream 





Little Items of Lively Interes 


The Love Apple 


(By Mrs. A. W. Knock, (Minn.) 


eolored. They are promptly followed by 
the small green tomato-like fruit. They 
grow to their normal size in our growing 
season, but if cold weather comes early, 
some of them may be eaught still green. 
If so, the whole plant may be hung up 
by its roots in the basement and the 
slower ones will redden if they are ma- 
ture. A few green fruit will add to the 


decorative purpose. The stems are go 
shrubby that they always keep their shape 
and the fruit keeps its shape and color 
through the winter and even longer. 
3otanically this plant is Solanum in- 
tegrifolium and, therefore, belongs to the 
Nightshade Family. “Standardized Plant 
Names” gives it the strange name, Ethio- 


. 


pian Eggplant. 


Vinca Twinkles 


By Naomi M. INGALLs, (Vt.) 


BEAUTIFUL, free-blooming house 

plant for winter is the new variety 

of Vinea called Twinkles. Sow 
seeds in the house, in flats, about the third 
week in Mareh. I use common garden 
soil mixed with some woods earth and a 
little sand. 

I put a board on the back of the stove, 
and set the flats or little boxes on it, so 
as to have gentle warmth all the time, 
until the seeds germinate. When the seed- 
lings appear, I sprinkle little pinches of 
coal dust between the rows, to prevent 
damping off, and when the plants have 
four to six leaves, I pot them up singly. 

When I water them, I set the pots in 
a pan, thus watering from below. Do 
not water on cloudy days. After danger 
from frost is over (about June 10 here), 
I set them in a row in the garden in a 
sunny situation, using pulverized sheep 
manure or well rotted barn dressing, both 
under the plants and as a top dressing. 


In addition, I rake the latter into the soil 
about every three weeks. 

When the plants are growing nicely, 
pinch out the top to induce branching. 
Three weeks later, pinch them out again, 
so as to have strong, bushy plants that 
will give lots of blush-pink blossoms of 
phlox-like flowers each with a red eye. 
The blossom of Twinkles is much larger 
than ordinary Vineas, those on my plant 
at this writing (December) being as large 
half-dollar. 

As the nights grow cool in the fall, I 
pot my garden Vineas, but I do not bring 
them in until frost approaches, and I use 
these shining leaved plants ali dotted 
over with pointed buds and starry pink 
flowers, as gifts to my friends and as 
presents at Christmas time. These gifts 
are always greatly admired. 

I am sure that if you try Twinkles you 
will be delighted with it, especially in your 
winter window, 


as a 


English Wallflowers 


By Mary Duncoms, ( Minn.) 


‘MONG the many flowers which in my 
childhood grew in my father’s gar- 
den, I do not remember ever seeing 

the English Wallflower. Although I know 
he had tried most of the flowers he had 
grown in his native land, these were not 
among those which had prospered here 
in a somewhat trying Mid-west climate. 
For they are biennials and the real test 
of any biennial is its successful survival 


of our severe winters and uneertain 
springs. 


However, a few years ago when English 
cousins sent me seed of an improved 
orange Wallflower known as Fire King, 
I planted them in a_ coldframe in 
arly spring. When they came up 
they looked exactly like Alyssum, and 
having mixed the labels, I supposed they 
were and planted them around a_ bed 
of early spring flowers, by the clump, 
putting a few plants in each clump, but 
not disturbing the roots any more than 


possible. They made a good growth, low 
and bushy but did not bloom, so still sus- 
pecting them to be yellow Alyssum I left 
them alone without even covering them. 
A heavy fall of snow provided mulch 
and sinee the bed was rather elevated no 
ice from its melting stood on the young 
vigorous plants. 

It was not long, the next spring, before 
they sent out the buds and bloom which 


enlightened me as to my mistake. More- 
over they had grown to be a foot or so 


high. When the Battle of Dunkirk was 
raging that memorable Memorial Day, 
théy were -at* the height of their beauty. 

I kept them well watered and as I 
wanted seed, did_not eut them back after 
blooming. They made séed profusely 
which was cut and dried on newspapers. 
This seed was distributed far and wide 
among friends, and especially in the Mid 
west has it been the most successful 
where conditions are supposedly adverse. 
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READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness to share with others 
their experiences in growing interesting plants. The problem has been, however, 
to find space for all the letters submitted. For this reason, these two pages have 
heen set aside for short reader-contributions each month and two or more pages 
will be allowed to this new department in future issues depending upon the 


response. All are invited to participate in this department. 


it has now been grown by flower growers 
ery successfully and some are handling 
the seed commercially as it has now been 
eclimated and proven successful. 

To go back to its first season in 
mrden. After the seed was cut 
plants produced second blooming, and 
iso lived over a second winter. Many 
f the seeds which self-sowed came up in 
the adjoming tomato patch and _ were 
arefully transplanted that same damp 
fall to other locations. The old seed 
stalks were laid over an empty spot in 
the flower border and their remaining 
ved also made plants. Other seed was 
planted in a prepared bed in rows along 
with Sweet Williams, another biennial, 
nd these did well. However, I still pre- 
fer planting them in spring in a _ pro- 
tected coldframe, afterward transplant- 
ing to favored locations. 

The seed is rather coarse and therefore 
easily handled. The plants grow well 
and are perfectly hardy if given the same 
protection as for Pansies. In fact, they 
be planted in August just as we 
plant Pansies. They like any well 
drained good garden soil, will bloom in 
sun or shade. While moisture is a bene- 
fit, they can stand some degree of dry- 
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Guide to Winter Twigs and Buds 


SOME HAVE DISTINCTIVE LEAF SCARS: 


© EDITOR 


ness, although I watered mine the first 
dry summers I grew ther. However, no 
ice must stand over them for long periods 
of time in spring. 

Improved Orange Fire King is a very 
vivid bloomer. It stands a foot or so 
high and is an early bloomer, flowering 
until hard frosts. There are other colors 
of biennial Wallflowers on the market, 
but the Giant Fire King is the only one 
I have tried out and found that it fully 
justifies the small effort one takes with 
its care. Once established it will reseed 
with practically no trouble at all. 


Hippecoris Gartfieldi 
J.) 


F the few existing bi-generic Ama- 
ryllis hybrids, one of the most in- 
teresting ones is the Garfield hy- 


brid, Hippecoris garfieldi. This hybrid 
is the result of a cross made in 1933 by 
Robert T. Van Tress, Garfield Park Con- 
servatory, Chicago, Il A new Ama- 
ryllis (Hippeastrum) vittatum hybrid 
was crossed with Lycoris aurea, recipro- 


By Perry Coprens, (N. 








black walnut butternut catalpa maple sycamore sumac ash 
St 
bundle-traces “velvet eye- bundle-traces crescent sear encir- sear almost bundle-traces 
forming brow” above forming sear with cling bud encircling forming a 
U-shape leaf sear circle 3 traces bud continuous line 
SOME HAVE DISTINCTIVE BUDS 
flowering beech willow linden alder tulip 


dogwood 
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bud bud bud 


SOME HAVE DISTINCTIVE PITH 





clustered 


terminal buds 





smooth, red, smooth, stalked = “duck-bill” 
two-sealed bud bud bud 





black walnut butternut hackberry 





chocolate-colored pith 
chambercd at 


tan-colored 
“chambered” “chambered” 
pith pith 
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nodes only 


tulip 


“diaphragmed”™ 
pith thick salmon- pith pith 


Kentucky coffee tree oak alder 


ul. 


star-shaped 





triangular 


colored pith 


Some trees have such distinctive twigs, buds or leaf sears that they may be identi- 


fied positively in winter by these characteristics. 


Sketches above are from a 


4-page November Bulletin of the Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Illinois, available 
from the Arboretum for 10 cents 














Bloom of the new bi-generic hybrid, 
Hippecoris garfieldi, colored red and 
golden yellow 


eally and the young plants raised from 
that seed (68 plants) flowered 19 months 
from the date of sowing (Hebertia. Vol. 
ILI, p. 106). The above photo is from 
a plant No. 57. The color is firethorn 
red (color of the berries of Pyracantha 
coecinea var. lalandi) with golden yellow 
central stripes. The form reminds 
of the Amaryllis vittatum hybrid and is 
7 inches in diameter. 

It’s a very thrifty plant, good growing 
and flowering when bulbs are 14 inches 
to 2 inehes in diameter, whieh is mueh 
sooner than the average Amaryllis hy- 
brids. Offsets are freely produced and 
grow rapidly. Not only that but flowers 
are produced over a long period, from 
winter till fall. All this, and its orange- 
red color makes it a plant well worth 
cultivating. The original bulbs were dis- 
tributed by the American Amaryllis So- 
ciety. . 


one 


The Dragon Flower 
By Naomi INGALLS, (Vt.) 


UERNIA, or the Dragon Flower, is 
very easy to grow, and unlike other 
desert species of cactus and succulents, 
likes quite a lot of water. This is best 
given on very sunny days, omitting it 
altogether in bad weather. This plant 
flowers usually at the base of its fleshy, 
round, knobby green stems. The flowers 
are star-like and are dark red, quite 
pretty, but valued chiefly for their oddity. 
I like this unusual member of my win- 
dow garden family because it has shown 
its pointed blossoms all summer long and 
is still in bloom, one flower being high 
up on the plant. Huernia penzigi has 
black flowers, but H. schniederiana, with 
its long stems covered with harmless, soft 
prickly knobs and its red, black-centered 
blooms, pleases me most. 


























NEWS 





FROM 


CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Conducted by 
DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 





Flower Arrangement 


LOWER arrangement is a self-expres- 
sive, creative art. The place of such 


an art in any one’s life is a vital one, 


and we cherish and encourage it in every 
way we can. Garden clubs swing from one 


extreme to another. Sometimes they will 
spend all of their time and energies on the 
artistic side and at other times, 
they devote everything to the most prosaic 
aspects of the cultivation of the soil. The 
happy medium, of course, lies midway be- 
tween these two, To fit the needs of every 
club will cover many different 
phases of gardening. The well-rounded out 
program will fill the timely needs of all 
the members. 


SO-( alled 


member, a 


In planning a program, then, a club 
might touch upon (or cover, depending 
upon the seriousness of the group) pure 


botany, and have its winter meetings as 
background study for the more materially 
productive seasons. In the planting months, 
the club meetings might cover general in- 
structions for this work. Upkeep might be 
a logical topic for summer months, and so 
on. That is the logical outline covered in 
many ways by a large number of clubs. 
When we come to the subject of arrange- 
ment, we might say that flower arrange- 
ments is not a logical subject during the 
months when we do not have flowers from 
our gardens, If the subject is to be ideally 
handled at that time, we might make it 
as specific as possible, selecting such ap- 
proaches as: “What you can do in mid- 
winter with a dollar’s worth of flowers”, or 
“The use of flowers with evergreens in 
winter”, or “Flowers in horizontal pat- 
terns.” The ingenious committee will find 


many ways of approaching flower arrange- 
ment that will attract the club by their 
timeliness. 

Mrs. Albro C. Gaylor, who is_ widely 
known to the garden club world through 
the fine work she has done for some years 
as editor of The Bulletin of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, has evolved 
an excellent plan to cover the subject of 
flower arrangement for her own club. I 
suspect that “many other clubs will adapt 
this plan to their own needs and I shall be 
most interested to hear from clubs that 
use it. Her idea is to have meetings in 
the height of the season of several differ- 
ent kinds of flowers—Tulips, Iris, Roses, 
Gladiolus, ete. At these meetings there will 
be as good a speaker as they can get, to 
demonstrate the use of these flowers. In Iris 
season, there will be great quantities of 
Iris to use, from the members’ gardens. 
Everyone will be eager to know how best 
to use the flower available in such abund- 
ance. Enthusiasm will run high. So with 
Roses, Dahlias, and so on. Perhaps a half 
dozen meetings during the year might be 
given to these meetings. They would be 
timed not because the garden club meeting 
comes regularly on a certain date, but be- 
cause the flowers are ready at a particular 
time. The Iris meeting might come in mid- 
May and the Rose meeting two weeks 
later—then a long gap before the Gladiolus 
meeting. 

This method of working flower arrange- 
ment into the club program seems to me 
sound and practical, and deserving of trial. 
Mrs. Gaylor’s club is trying it out this 
spring and summer. 





For the Year Book 


N planning the garden club’s year book, 
it might be well to know how year books 


are judged in competition, Texas has an 
annual year book contest that brings out 
large numbers of books from clubs large 
and small all over the state. Points for 


judging these are as follows: 


Program excellence ........ HO% 


Cover attractiveness ...... 3809 
General arrangement ...... L0G 
Material and neatness..... 1O% 


A Book a Year 


CLUB recently wrote asking me what I 
thought of their idea of taking a book 
a year, which the club will buy. Each mem- 
ber is to have the book for a week (there 
are 50 members in the club). At the end 
of the year, they will have a meeting when 
the book will be discussed, with everyone 
taking part. 
The problem, it seems to me, would be 
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to find a book worthy. Everyone would be 
helped by reading any one of scores of 
books that are devoted to gardening today, 
but to find a book that is good reading, 
creatively helpful, stimulating for discus- 
sion—ah, there’s the rub. Who can suggest 
three or four books to be used in that way? 


For the Herb Minded 


RS. OLIVER GUNDERSON (508 Isa- 


bella Street, Lebanon,’ Oregon) sent 
me an interesting Jetter about her club’s 
work with herbs. “This year,” she wrote, 


“we are holding our sixth annual Herb 
Tea—an idea we thought up ourselves. 
After reading of many ‘kinds of tea plants, 
we decided to collect every kind of herb we 
had in our garden and present them to our 
friends at an afternoon tea. We have tried 
more than twenty tea herbs, but have gradu- 
ally cut down to a few of the sorts we 
like best. We include much more than tea— 
we serve herb punch too. And we have 
tussie-mussies, with the symbolism of the 
plants attached. We make herb sachets and 






fagots, and always show a large display of 
named herbs. We sell herb plants and 
packages of dried herbs. Last year we 
compiled a herb recipe booklet, which sells 
for 30 cents postpaid. There will 
a supplement to this, recipes developed by 
our own members. At our annual tea 
always have a speaker on herbs—servin: 
herb lore with the tea and the herb sai 
wiches. This year we shall have candi 
borage flowers and mint leaves. Our favo 
ite teas are orange mint, catnip and fenn 
rosemary, alfalfa and lemon thyme, silvs 
applemint, Douglas fir, sweet woodruff.” 


soon hy 


Study Program Suggestions 


OR a club that has asked for sugeestio 
for a series of six talks “of a botani 
character,” I suggested the following: ‘Hi: 
the Leaves Change Color”; “How Ferns A 
Reproduced”; “Finding the Age of a Tree 


“How Vines Climb’; “What Are Moss 
and Lichens?’; “Every Tree Has Its Flo 
ers.” A well-written twenty-minute paper 


on any of those topics could be 
exciting. 


mighty 


Pot Pourri 


Muskegon (Michigan) County Garden 
Club has a distinctive and unusually help- 
ful program. Printed on heavy cardboard, 
it cannot be easily destroyed. It opens up- 
wards instead of sideways, and the pages 
are of different lengths. On the bottom of 
each, as it projects beyond the others, is 
the title of the material to be found on it. 
Officers, program, membership list, chair- 
men; you can put your finger on anything 
you need in an_ instant—no_ fumbling 
through the pages. Congratulations to this 
club for its originality and for the most 
attractive appearance of its year book! 


In Kirkwood, Missouri, the Better Gar- 
dens Club has a Junior Group of twenty- 
five girls (delinquents) at Meramec Hills 
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Farm. These girls have their own flower 
sardens of ten by ten plots. The senior 
lub furnishes the seeds and the girls take 
omplete care of the plots, which are 
udged by the Better Gardens Club during 
he summer. The girls have their own 
‘lower show in September. These girls have 
iad courses in nutrition, home nursing 
ind agriculture, but this is their one 
ipproach to creative beauty in the out of 
This year they are planting pea- 
uts and popcorn in addition to their flower 
cardens. (Vegetables are of course raised 
n great quantities on the Farm.) 

Here is a community service taken on by 
. garden club that should bring in a rich 
harvest, 


doors. 


* * * 


A Long Island (N. Y.) garden club made 
more than $600. at an auction sale. A local 
auctioneer donated his services, and the 
price of admission to the sale was either 
50 cents or something to be sold, with pref- 
erence on the latter. They gave notice that 
they did not want trashy things, but rather 
things that were really useful. No used 
clothing was desired. Local merchants and 
club members donated all sorts of things, 
and the public had a hilarious day at the 
auction. Luncheon was served at 40 cents 
each, and even that netted the Red Cross 
Canteen $20. How about an auction for 
your club? . 

During the winter the Women’s Garden 
Club of Villa Park (Illinois) takes orders 
for flats of flowers and vegetables for spring 
delivery. Why wouldn’t it be a food idea 
for those clubs that are on the lookout for 
ways of earning money to take orders dur- 
ing the spring for summer delivery for 
such seedlings as Sweet Rocket, Phlox, Blue 
Flax, Coreopsis, Delphinium, Hollyhock, 
and innumerable others that spring up in 
everyone’s garden during the early summer? 


* * 7 


“Ten Lessons in Plant Science and Con- 
servation” is the title of a study course 
for individuals offered by Mabel H. James, 
Holland, New York. Clubs interested in 
taking on a ready-made program might be 
able to work out an interesting arrange- 
ment for this work with Miss James. The 
lessons cover The Plant Kingdom, Man’s 
Dependency on _ Plants, Non-Flowering 
Plants, Flowering Plants, Soil in Relation 
to Plants, Plant Associations, Plant and 
Animal Relationships, Woody Plants, Forest 
Conservation, Soil and Water Conservation. 


> * . 


Coon Rapids (Iowa) Garden Club, mem- 
hers canned about nine hundred quarts of 
chicken for this winter’s school lunch pro- 
gram. A large garden was also planted 
with vegetables, which were canned for 
the sehool lunches. Looks as though 
these lucky pupils will be fed on the fat 
of the land! 


* 7 * 


Another Towa Club, the Carver Memorial 
Garden Club, of Council Bluffs, sponsored 
a large sweet potato garden this year. 
Early in the spring, they held a silver tea, 
and used the money to buy sweet potato 
plants. In the fall the sweets were har- 
vested, sold and the money sent to the 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama to be used 
in research work. 


* * + 


Suggested summer reading recommended 
by Mrs. Alfred G. Kay of the Palm Beach 
Garden Club: “Farm and Home Drying 
of Fruits and Vegetables” (Farmer’s  Bul- 
letin 984), 5¢; “Home Canning of Fruits, 
Vegetables and Meats” (Farmer’s Bulletin 
1762), 10¢; “Home Storage of Vegetables” 
(Farmer’s Bulletin 879), 5¢; “Drying 





YEAR BOOKS, PLEASE 


I will appreciate your sending me 
copies of your new year books as 
they are published.—Dorotuy BIDDLE. 
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Foods for Victory Meals” (Farmer’s Bul- 
letin 1918), 10¢; “Storage of Fruits and 
Vegetables for Home Use” (2 educational 
charts), each 5¢. They should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C. 


Something Out of Nothing 


GROUP of garden clubbers planned a 

show that ought to appeal to many 
other groups. They called their plan a 
“Something Out of Nothing Show”. The 
show was to be held on March 14th, and 
all the arrangements in it had to be made 
out of what the exhibitors could find out 
of doors. True there were some of the 
hardiest bulb flowers daring the cold damp 
winds, there were plenty of dormant shrubs 
just waiting to be forced, tree branches 
held their swollen buds waiting for warmth, 
but there didn’t seem to be a great deal 
of material to make a sizable show. 

Appearances were deceiving. There was 
a wealth, as was shown by the actual show. 
The classes alone were enough to stimulate 
every member of the club to enter the 
show: 

An arrangement featuring dead leaves 
combined with bulb flowers. 

An arrangement featuring a painted 
funnel and including outdoor material 
and one or more lemons. 

A picture built on a piece of bark. 

An arrangement featuring broom 
straws. 

An arrangement in a painted bread 
pan, using some evergreen material with 
something suggesting spring. 


As the woman who told me about it said: 
“No work, no expense—and did we have 
fun!” 


American Dahlia Society Annual 
Meeting 


TTENDANCE at the annual meeting of 

the American Dahlia Society, held at 
the Hotel Shelton on January 29, was the 
largest in recent years. Amendments to the 
by-laws were voted to permit raising the 
dues for active membership and for affiliated 
societies. Increases in advertising rates in 
the Society’s Bulletin were voted also. 
Edward B. Lloyd was re-elected president. 
New officers elected were Dr. Ward H. 
Cook, secretary-treasurer ; Gordon T. Waaser, 
editor of Bulletin; and Paul Doll, Dr. Ed- 
ward F.- McDade, and Harvard Rivel, vice- 
presidents. Leo Pollock, president of the 
New Jersey Dahlia Society, was toastmaster 
for the annual banquet. The _ principal 
speaker was Paul F. Frese, editor of 
FLOWER‘GROWER, whose subject was “Dahlias 
in a Post-War World.” 









3@’ GARDEN CLUBS 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


99. N. Broadway Albany, N. Y. 





Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. THomas 


1518 Kemble Street, Utiea, N. Y. 


\ ' 7 ILL someone offer to direct a Robin 
of hybridizers. General hybridizing 
of flowers is preferred to working 

with one kind only. This must be fascinat- 
ing work but we would advise beginners to 
start with plants that will bloom from seed 
within two or three years, or even sooner. 
Begonias give quick results. Some of our 
members do work with them and in fact the 
seed sent around by one member germinates 
nearly 100 percent, far better than that 
from dealers. This may be because it is 
mailed out very fresh. 

Our Flower Arrangement Robins are now 
on the road again with new directors, three 
of them. No. 3 has several places: vacant. 
We quote from the director of No. 1. “To 
me flower arrangement is just about the 
most fascinating hobby I ever had. One gets 
so much joy and satisfaction in working 
with the most beautiful of all things ere- 
ated—flowers. Even the lowly weed can 
be glorified when properly handled and 
arranged. However, one of our popular 
judges can see no beauty in the ‘obnoxi- 
ous’ things, and in the spring when: garden 
making time comes, I feel like her too. But 
in the fall when flowers are scarce I hegin to 
hunt for pretty seed pods and dried 
branches of weeds. The swamp holly with 
its brilliant red berries fills in so nicely at 
this season of the year and until the Christ- 
mas holly comes on our market. 

“Although nine out of ten of our arrang- 
ers have the Coco Cola books our judges 
are sticklers for originality so we have very 
little copying of their pictures. I find it 
very difficult to copy an arrangement. If I 
see an unusual arrangement and can obtain 
the material, I always try to do it for the 
practice it gives one. But I never exhibit 
a copy. 

“At our flower show the most outstand- 
ing exhibit, according to the judges, was an 
old-fashioned light brown sugar bucket filled 
with gracefully curling honeysuckle vines, 
sprays of bittersweet and yellow Celosia. 
This was placed in a niche the bottom of 
which was draped with a dull yellow velvet 
cloth. The tans and yellows harmonized 
perfectly and the bright berries of bitter 
sweet gave it the touch of color and sparkle 
needed. The box was softly illuminated 
with an amber glow.” 

A member from “Dixie land” writes: I 
have some rare flowers that I would love to 
describe. One of these is the Nut Orehid. 
Now dear Robins don’t faint or say that you 
never could raise an orchid, for I tell you 
that you can—if you will follow directions 
which are not at all hard or complicated. 
They bloom in eight weeks from planting 
and are literally covered with thousands of 
blooms every single day. They are a house 
plant and as a cut flower last nearly as long 
as the Cattleya Orchid—one month. I have 
red, white, blue, pink and purple. ‘ 

Trees has been asked for as a Robin sub- 
ject. One applicant asks for shade trees 
while a man wants native trees, especially 
nut trees. He writes, “I am a_ regular 
reader of ‘Round Robin Club News’ in 
FLOWER Grower. I have been looking for a 
Robin on native trees of the United States, 
but have failed to note a Robin on trees 
and especially dendrology. I am also in- 
terested in nut trees. Could you help me to 
become a member of a Robin on nut trees 
or on dendrology?” 
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pinkish apricot through to deep orange-red. 





Send for your copies of 
FLOWERFIELD’S 
New 1944 Spring Catalog 
Two complete volumes, 
one for Seeds, the other 
for bulbs, roots, and 
plants. Complete listings 
of the finest and most 
select bulbs, plants, flower 
and vegetable seeds. New 
garden ideas, color illus- 
trations, helpful informa- 
tion on easy gardening. 
Enclose 10c to _ cover 
handling and postage. 











GARDEN COLLECTION 
OF FINE DAYLILIES 


Succession of bloom is the aim of 
every gardener. To encourage this 
worth-while garden aim, we offer 
a_ special collection of four fine va- 
rieties of Hemerocallis, especially 
chosen for their range of blooming 
periods. Gold Dust, Cinnabar, Bay 
State, George Yeld. 
One each, $1.50. Three each 
$3.95 





MARCH, 1944 


LOWERFIELD'S 


HEMEROCALLIS 


Hemerocallis — FLOWERFIELD'S modern Daylily offers a delightful addition to the garden. The older forms are 
well known and wide spread, both in gardens, and in the wild, where some types have escaped and formed great 
beds. All have beautiful large, Lily-like trumpet flowers. New hybrids have been developed to the extent that 
they produce more flowers to the stem than any other common plant, in colors ranging from the palest yellow to 


Because FLOWERFIELD’S Daylilies thrive in full sun or part shade, they are suited to either border use or 


planted as a low hedge close to the house, along the drive- 
way, or spotted in with low growing foundation planting. 
Once planted, FLOWERFIELD’S HEMEROCALLIS require 
practically no further care, growing in any kind of soil 
in any section of the country. They are completely hardy, 
and are suited either to full sun or partial shade. 


BAY STATE: July. Enormous Daylily blooms 
of glistening yellow. The form of the flower is that 
of a wide-mouthed bell and the texture is excellent, 
Bay State blooms in July and grows over 3 feet tall, 

3 for $1.15, Doz. $3.75 


CINNABAR: June. Gorgeous blooms with a red- 
dish cast. The tawny flowers are overlaid with 
coppery red markings and have a dark red throat 
It is truly lovely in contrast with the pale yellow 
varieties. Blooms in mid June and grows 3% feet 
tall. 3 for $1.50, Doz. $5.00 


GEORGE YELD: July and August. A_ lovely 
bicolor, soft warm yellow with light red markings 
Very striking planted as a specimen in light shade 
where the foundation plants taper off. Blooms in 
late July. Height 31% feet. 3 for $1.50, Doz. $5.00 


GOLD DUST: May. The harbinger of the Daylily family, 
Gold Dust blooms in early May with clusters of golden yel- 
low trumpets. Most desirable in the foreground. Height 
1% feet. 3 for 95c, Doz. $3.25 


HYPERION: July and August. Acknowledged to be the 
finest Hemerocallis that is now obtainable at a moderate 
price. The flowers are fine citron-yellow, of large size, and 
long trumpet form, produced in great numbers, on strong 
stems about 40 inches tall. Vigorous in growth, a single 
plant will soon make a strong clump. Hyperion is persistent 
in bloom through July and August, with a few flowers often 
appearing as late as Labor Day. 


Each 75c, 3 for $2.00, Doz. $7.50 


J. A. CRAWFORD: May and June. A lovely clear warm 
yellow with slightly fluted petals. The strong stems carry 
many buds in widely branched flower heads. A wonderful 
variety for the border. It looks especially well in light shade. 
Blooms in late May and early June. Height 24-3 feet. 

3 for $1.15, Doz. $3.75 


OPHIR: June and July. Large clusters of deep yellow 
trumpet-shaped flowers, 25 or more to a stem. An American 
introduction which has had the distinction of receiving an 
award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England. Only because we have a large stock of this variety 
are we able to offer it at such an inexpensive price. 

3 for $1.50, Doz. $5.00 
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IRIS KAEMPFERI 


Sris Kacmpfert —A specialty at our gardens since 1895, 
Flowerfeld has become world famous as an outstanding grower 
of this most fragile beauty of the garden. Colors and varieties to 
whet the appetite of the casual gardener and the flower fancier 
alike. Large, vivid and delicately colored blooms, often exceeding 
eight inches across, are truly worthy of being called “Orchids of 
the garden”. 


Flowerfield has garnered over 600 named varieties of Iris 
Kaempferi. More famous of the Flowerfield Originations are 
Light-in-the-Opal, Elbrus and Betty F. Holmes. Perfectly hardy, 
Iris Kaempferi thrive on water, living i in spots that are too wet for 
many flowers, yet they bloom best in a sandy, well drained loca- 
tion, if watered occasionally, 


*BLUE OPAL—Our newest introduction, the latest in our 
long list of Kaempferi triumphs. Blue Opal is a companion 
to our famous Light-in-the-Opal, blooming at the same time, 
having much the same habit, even as to size and shape of 
flower. The color is a fine grey-blue with opalescent over- 
tones when viewed in the bright sunlight. For the lover of 
the new and unusual, and for the gardener who wants a 
worthy garden subject, Blue Opal is a new introduction 
worthy of their highest expectations. Each 75c. Dozen $7.50 


BLUE GIANT—Blue Giant is one of the largest Iris. The 
single peti ils measure nine inches across and its soft blue color 
makes it as beautiful as it is large. Perfect for mass planting, 
particularly enchanting harmony of color is obtained when 


planted with Madonna Lilies. Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 
CIRCE—A large double flower of dark blue-purple. A narrow 


white band circles the yellow center, creating a beautiful con- 
trast with the dark petals. Its early bloom makes it a “‘must” 
for those who would enjoy a full season of color. 


Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 
*DORIS CHILDS—Double rows of large pink petals deeply 


veined in purple make this a unique variety. Carried on tall 
straight stems, its beauty as well as its difference demands for 


it a place in your garden. Each 60c, Doz. $6.00 
*JOHN FRANCIS—tThe petals are clear lavender, flushed 
with blue. Inconspicuous veins run delicately across the 


single falls, giving a luxurious texture to the bloom. One of 
the largest flowers in the Iris family, outstanding as a cut 
flower. Each 65c, Doz. $6.50 


MOONLIGHT WAVES—A large early blooming white Iris. 
Its double set cf petals hang in luxurious folds from stately 
stems and form a perfect background for the coloring of your 
garden. It is best described by its picture at left. 


Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 
*KING OF KINGS—A single white Iris of exceptional size, 


the beauty of which is enhanced by a delicate blue-purple glow 
which spreads over the petals as they open. This fascinating 
effect makes them particularly valuable as a cut flower. Pic 
them in bud and watch them unfold their beauty indoors. 
Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 


*LA FAVORITE—An exceptional double flower. The deli- 
cate blue-white color of the falls is faintly laced with fine 
purple veins, creating an effect of pure white at a distance. 
Its individual color blending is unique in subtle beauty. 

Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 


RED RIDING HOOD—This Iris is a clear red-purple, laced 
with white veins shooting from a white central band. A late 
bloomer, this lovely single Iris prolongs the beauty of your 
Iris garden. One of the finest in its color range. 

Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 


*LUCY MARSHALL—One of the largest dark blue doubles 
in the Iris Kaempferi family. The throat is surrounded by a 
white band which shoots forth veins into the dark blue of the 
slightly ruffled petals. A late variety, it will give its bloom at 
a time most desired in the garden. Each 60c, Doz. $6.00 


SLUMBERING BEAUTY—One of the most enchanting of 
the red-purple Irises. The single falls are laced with tiny 
threads of white which spring from a large white center. / 
tall graceful grower, magnificent blooms. Each 50c, Doz. $5.00 











COLLECTION OF 4 


OUTSTANDING VARIETIES 

9 Blue Giant Moonlight Waves 

7 | ic Circe Red Riding Hood 
One of eack $1.75 
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Guide to Gladiolus Culture 


(Continued from page 140) 


rate, I have found that paper bags from 
grocery may be saved and used. 
Cut or punch small holes so that the solu- 
tion may enter and place bulbs inside and 
tie. The variety name should be written 
with a soft lead pencil. If the bags are 
handled carefully, they will keep the bulbs 
intact. For a small number of bulbs, the 
one pound bag is sutticient. 


stores 


Disinfecting will not harm bulbs having 
signs of growth, though I dislike to plant 
bulbs with eves too much developed. Early 
erowth in storage may be retarded by 
storing in a lower temperature, if pos- 
sible. 

The average commercial grower lists in 
his catalogue the number of days a variety 
requires from planting to blooming; these 
dates are only approximate. Seasons, and 
especially weather, control the time re 
quired materially. It is only safe to say 
varieties are early, mid-season and late. 

It's my experience that bulbs planted 
as early as the ground permits give the 
best spikes. Plant at intervals of a week 
or ten days until June 1. This will give 
Larger bulbs will 
ones of the same 


a succession of bloom. 
bloom before smaller 
variety. 

Various types of labels are used in the 
garden. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
one is the 12-ineh wooden label that mav 
be procured at any seed store. After the 
variety name is written, it is well to brush 
over with shellae or spar varnish to pre- 
vent weather from erasing the name be- 
fore digging time. 

As soon as the plants are six inches 
high, faithfully to guard against 
thrips damage. Various sprays are used, 
Tartar emetic, if proeurable, gives very 
good control. Use four and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of tartar emetic, one and two- 
thirds cups brown sugar and three gal- 
lons of water. Smaller quantities of spray 
may be made up proportionately. Corn 
syrup or molasses may be substituted for 
sugar. Various rotenone sprays are 
available. Plan to spray late in the after- 
noon and not when the sun is high. Spray 
weekly or after a rain which would wash 
off the spray. Removing bloomed out 
spikes will materially help to keep down 
the pest. Burn or destroy these old spikes. 


spra\ 


At intervals of two or three weeks, 
broadeast and lightly rake in the balance 
of the fertilizer you planned to use for 
the season. Keep it a short distance from 
the plants where the small feeding roots 
ean readily take up the food. Do not 
wait too long for these feedings beeause 
it takes time for the elements to become 
available for the plant. I fear the major- 
ity feed too late and the plant is bloomed 
out before the food is available. To top 
dress when the flower spike appears is too 
late. 

If there is any one seeret for getting 
fine flower heads, it is abundant watering. 
Artificial watering by no means replaces 
the soft water given us in rainfall, but if 
nature does not supply enough moisture 
[ make sure the garden gets at least an 
inch every week. By placing flat pans 
at various locations away from tke sprink- 
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ler, I can readily check the amount of 
water supplied as well as that of the 
normal rainfall. Unless your facilities 
will provide from three-quarters to an 
inch of moisture weekly, it is best that 
you do not supply any. A small sprin- 
kling will do more harm than good in dry 
weather. Arrange to water in the 
of the day or at night to avoid damage 
to the plant from hot sun rays when wet. 
The liberal use of the garden hose is the 
cheapest fertilizer you can ‘buy. 

To guard .against wind and storm dam 
age, support the plant when the spike 
begins to emerge from the leaf sheath. 
Stakes with wire run along the row may 
be used. I prefer the bamboo or ane 
stake inserted beside each plant. Tie the 
spike loosely at several locations as it 
develops. A plant tie known as “Twist- 
ems” is very useful for this purpose. 
Raffia or string may also be used. Canes 
should be at least five feet in length. Many 
varieties that are popular today will easily 
grow six feet high and must be supported. 

The best exhibition spikes are obtained 
by cutting them when two florets are open 


eool 





allowing the spike to open indoors in sub- 
dued light. Most growers do not cut 
their spikes early enough in the bloom- 
ing stage and so do not get good flowers. 

From the above, I trust you will not 
gain the impression that Gladioli are diffi- 
cult to grow. On the contrary, they are 
tough and rugged, and with poor eare 
will reward you with more than average 
performance. The above recommenda- 
tions will, I am sure, give you additional 
results in flower spikes that will reward 
you for the extra effort. 

Many of the older and established vari- 
eties that may be purchased at a nominal! 
expenditure will give you as good results 
as many of the newer, higher priced in- 
troductions. I can recommend the fol- 
lowing as being very dependable: Marga- 
ret Beaton, King William, Algonquin, 
Maid of Orleans, Corona, Laddie, Peggy 
Lou, Bagdad, Snow Princess, Valeria, 
Blue Beauty, and Bit O’Heaven. 


@ Next month, Flower Grower's Guide con- 
tinues with an article on Delphinium Culture 
by L. G. Bruggemann. 





| Birds In Your Garden 


By MaxGaArRET McCKENNY 


Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Bronzed Grackle 


| | N early days the bronzed grackle 
| was tound near swamps and 
marshy rivers, but where their value’ 
is understood and they are made 
weleome they now frequent lawns, 
fields and gardens. Here they cer- 
tainly befriend the gardener, 
because they consume immense 
quantities of weevils, beetles and 
eutworms. 

The length of the bronzed grackle 
is nearly 13 inches. When seen near 
at hand the plumage is variously 
purple, blue and ‘bronze. The head 
and neck and upper breast are steel 
blue, the wings and tail, mostly 
violet-blue. The female is similar 


but more-bronzy. At a distance they 


black, 


look and in the West are 


Bronze 
Grackle 


= 
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called crow blackbirds. They have | 
long tails, often held with the outer 
feathers upturned which makes them | 
look like boats. This U-shape is 
particularly conspicuous in the | 
spring when they fly high against 
the sky. 

Bronzed grackles often fly in im- 
mense flocks and are sometimes con- | 
fused with starlings, but they are 
quite different in habits, especially 
in their way of nesting. Instead ot 
nesting in ledges or erevices ot 
buildings, as do starlings, a whole 
community will place their bulky 
nests of mud and grass in high eoni- 
ferous trees, often White Pines. 
The eggs are greenish, spotted and 
streaked with black and brown. 

The wise farmer and gardener | 
welcomes the early arrival of the 
bronzed grackle, for the birds 
eagerly follow the plow, picking up 
grubs and worms, 27 percent ot | 
their food being insects. Later in 
the summer they destroy thousands 
of grasshoppers and locusts, also 
saterpillars, eating both smooth and | 
hairy species. Often when there is | 
a devastating scourge of caterpil- 
lars on shade trees, flocks of 
bronzed grackles will appear and 
clear the trees of pests. 

The note of the erackle is a 
rather hoarse “chuck.” Flocks often 
gather in trees and have a “com- 
munity” sing. The chorus is a me- 
tallice, jangling medley, very gay 
and amusing and easily recognized. 

Wild fruit, as well as waste grain 
and weed seeds, forms a portion of 
the grackle’s vegetable diet, so a 
planting of wild cherries, the red 
and black elders, the shadbush and 
the various dogwoods wiil attraet 
them to the edge of the garden or 
lawn. 
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"NS 


Looking for Old Fashioned 


Amaryllis 


°NS 


Can anyone tell me where to get 


garden questions. 


build different types of bird houses. 
I am especially interested in plans 
for Martin houses with at least 16 
rooms.—ORVILLE E. STEIMAN, ( Mo.) 





—Queries and Answers Department— 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


e 
e 
2 





grow wiry stems 12 to 15 inches high. 
These bear golden yellow, double, but- 
ton-like flowers the size of a dime— 
(Mrs.) M. REKATE, ( Mo.) 


the old fashioned salmon and orange 
Amaryllis? I am very fond of that 
eolor and I ean’t find the same colors 


"NS 


Watermelon Champ Clark 





"NS 


in the hybrids. 


Lucy H. Dickey, (Ia.) 


*N 


How is Rheeo Increased? 


How are new 
the-Cradle started. I 


aU) 


Was 


"AD “ND 


have tried this without 
(Mrs.) A. W. Ligut, (Ohio) 


°ND 


Little Greenhouse Plans Wanted 


°NS 


for economical heating of a 


house, 


*NS 


by others’ experiences.—(MRs.) 
LARSON, (Wash.) 


°AD  °ND 


Market Glory Dahlia 


Ma) 


Glory Dahlia. 


a) 


T. D. HuGues, ( Minn.) 


"AD "AD 


makers of all-wood 
birds.—FRANK P. QuINBy, (Conn.) 


"NS 


Bird House Plans Desired 


I am 


°NS 


interested 
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Where can I buy the 
very best Amaryllis and Clivia seed? 


plants of Moses-in- 
informed 
that new plants could be produced 
from the little boat-like cases in which 
the small white flowers are found. I 
success.— 


Where may I get plans and ideas 
green- 
We are interested in building 
a small one and would like to’ profit 
SIG 


I want one or two roots of Market 
I have tried all over 
the country, but cannot locate any. 
It originally came from Holland.— 


Who Makes Bird Weathervanes? 


I would like to get in touch with 
weathervanes of 


in increasing the 
population of worthwhile birds and 
would like to know where I could get 
a number of plans showing how to 


Can anyone tell me where I can buy 
a variety of Watermelon known as 
Champ Clark. It was a black seeded 
melon and as beautiful as it was deli- 


cious. We first got the seed from 
Stark’s (Mo.) but they no longer 
sell seeds.—(Mrs.) A. E. Foster, 


(Mich.) 


What’s Wrong With Geraniums? 


What causes Geraniums, which 
have done well all summer, to wither 
and die when carefully repotted and 
taken into the house for winter? I 
have given them the best of care, 
but cannot save them.—Mary LARKIN 
CooKk, (Ind.) 


In Search of Opopanax 


I am looking for Opopanax, a shrub 
that was very popular years ago in 
Charleston, S. C. A very sweet per- 
fume was made from it. An old gen- 
tleman is very anxious to get this 
shrub.—BLANCHE M. MartTuis, (Fla.) 


Small Leaved Linden Wanted 


Can anyone tell me where to buy 
small leaved European Linden trees? 
The leaves are about the size of a 
silver dollar and very dense.— (Mrs. ) 
Horace P. Coox, (Ind.) 


Old-Fashioned Yellow Button 
Flower Wanted 


Can some reader tell me where to 
obtain the perennial yellow Button 
Flower? It’s a hardy plant which 
blooms in May and June. The plant 
forms a rosette of leaves from which 


2? 2?222??2??2?2?2?2?22? 2? ? 2? 2? 2? 2? 2? 2? 2? 2? 2? 2? ? 


effort” to 
plants myself, will some reader help ? 
me locate Alice Tiplady 


Mrs. George 3uxton Geranium, and 
Mate Negre (Verbena tridens) ? oa 
Louise Beebe Wilder lists Mate Negre - 
in her “The Fragrant Path” as a 
dwarf shrub from South America.— 2 


OrPHA L. APP, 
Yellow Leaved Feverfew Wanted 


seeds of a border Matricaria 


few). It is the one with yellow fo- 
liage and insignificant white blos- 2 
soms, grows but a few inches high, 
but spreads into a very attractive low ? 


border, and is grown for its bright 
yellowish 
LINEBUAGH, 


of the 
Edith S. 
Flowers” by 
this book does not cover most of the 2 


flowers of the Black Hills and sur- , 
rounding regions.—(Mrs.) E. BRet- 
SCHNEIDER, (S. D.) 2 
Blue Flower to Identify 2 
Could any reader give me _ the 9 
name of a small blue garden flower é 
more like the Marigold Lucida in 
shape and _ size, leaves 


than any other flower I know. It is 
not 
Vinea, nor have I seen it 


in any catalogue—SIsTeER Maky ™ 
Liopa, ( Wisc.) 
? 


Request from Plant Hunter 
After honest 2 
these 


made “an 
sources of 


having 
locate 


Gladiolus, 


(Ind. ) 


? 
find ? 


( Fever- 


I have long been trying to 


e 


foliage.— (Mrs. ) F. E. 


(Calif. ) 2 
Wild Flowers of Black Hills ? 


I wish to secure the book, “Flowers 

Mountains and Plains” by a 
Clements. I have “Wild 
Homer D. House, but 


lanceolate, 2 


Linum, not 


Forget-Me-Not, not 
illustrated ? 








Seedless Persimmons 


Answering Mary Larkin Cook (Ind.) Febru- 
ary 
Write to Mr. Carl Meyer, Seymour, Ind., 
R. R. 2. I had some persimmons from his 
trees in the fall and they are really seed- 
less and delicious, and do not need frost 
to ripen them.—Cora LAHNE, (Ind.) 


Why Camellia Buds Drop 


Answering Mrs. W. 
February 
The dropping of Camellia buds may be 
caused by one of many factors. When the 
plants are brought indoors in the fall they 
must be kept well watered arid the tempera- 
ture should not exceed 50° F. until after 


Seashoftz (Penna.) 


blooming. A dry, hot atmosphere is certain 
to result in disaster. To spray the leaves 
every two or three weeks is helpful in in- 
creasing the humidity. 

The weather conditions last fall were very 
trying on Camellias as the first cold spell 
was followed by a long warm period. The 
temperature has been as low at 20°F. this 
winter in the room where my Camellias are 
kept with no apparent ill effects —W. H. 
KImMMER, (N. J.) 


Ornamental Pepper Varieties 
Answering Leslie Hammond (Penna.) Feb- 
ruary 
Four varieties of ornamental pepper are 
listed in the catalogue of Geo. W. Park 
Seed Co., Greenwood, 8. C.: Solanum capsi- 


eastrum nanum, Christmas Bell, Chameleon, 
and Variegated Leaved. I think Chameleon 
is the loveliest of the four. The fruit is 
first a creamy yellow, then turns to purple 
and finally red. I have planted the seed 
early in the spring and they bloom in late 


summer. They can be potted in the fall 
and taken into the house as ornamental 
plants. They are lovely in flower arrange- 


ments.—(Mrs.) R. C. Pri, (Ohio) 
Answering Leslie Hammond 
ruary 


(Penna. ) 


Ornamental pepper seed can be purchased 
from J. C. Jansen, Duval Co. Rt. 6, Box 329, 
Jacksonville, Florida, and from G. W. Park 
Seed Co., Greenwood, South Carolina 
(Mrs.) EpirH S. Moore, (N. J.) 

(Continued on next page) 
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PLASTIC GARDEN HOSE — Don't fret 


about the rubber shortage—the Plymouth 
all-plastic hose is far more durable, with- 
stands higher water pressure. So light in 
weight, women and children can handle it 
easily. 50 foot length of hose weighs only 
6 pounds, costs, with plastic couplings $13.50 
Plastic nozzle 1. « 2 «© 6 06 0 ce oO 


SOIL TEST KIT— Analyze your soil — it's the 
sure way to better garden results! Sudbury 
Soil Test Kit makes 50 individual tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. 
Chart shows food needs of lawn grasses, 
flowers and vegetables. In handsome simu- 
lated leather case with complete instructions 


$4.75 Deluxe Model (200 tests) $22.50 


(All orders transportation collect) 
REQUEST SPRING BOOKLET “FG” 


A ll] FOR OVER 
HOUSE FAMOUS —siimuttt NINETY -SIX 
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Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 155) 


White Currant Sources 


Answering Mrs. J. B. Spencer (Mo.) Febru- 
ary 
The white currant is listed in the 1944 
catalogue of Stern’s Nurseries, Geneva, New 
York.—(Mrs.) LOWELL LINCOLN RICHARDS, 
CN. Z.) 


Answering Mrs. J. B. Spencer (Mo.) Febru- 
ary 

If vou will write to Emlongs, Stevensville, 

Michigan, and ask for their catalogue, you 

will find white currants listed.—Cora 


LAHNE, (Ind.) 


Spiral Leaf Begonia 
Answering Mrs. B. M. Drake (N. J.) Febru- 
ary 
Spiral leaf Begonias may be purchased 
from Leslie Woodruff, Harbor, Oregon— 
Improved Countess Louise Eredody and 
others.—(Mrs.) H. A. SHEEHAN, ( Mass.) 


Common Cinnamon Vine 


Answering A. A. Longmire (Calif.) Febru- 
ary 
Dioscorea batatas, commonly called the 
Cinnamon Vine, is listed by Joseph Breck 
& Sons, Boston, Mass.—THE MASTER GAR- 
DENER, (IIl.) 


Oxalis in the South 


Answering Mrs. Ester D. Le Mans (Ariz.) 
January 


Oakhurst Gardens, 512 W. Foothill Blvd., 
Arcadia, Calif., and Cecil Houdyshel, La 
Verne, Calif. list white Grand Duchess 
Oxalis. Here in the deep South, we may 
almost become prejudiced against Oxalis 
through the performance of O. martiana, a 
pretty species that can cover several square 
feet in one season in shady and semi-shady 
places. It becomes a weed, for every tiny 
bulbil from the crown «f the plant will 
start a new plant and if not fought makes 
a new colony. Of the half dozen species 
found here and there in Gulf Coast gardens, 
only O. martiana seems to become weedy. 
The attractive Bermuda Buttercup is a 
slow propagator and so are the Grand Du- 
chess varieties, at least if you compare them 
with O. martiana. There is a white unde- 
termined species around here with rather 
tall flower stems.—P. A. WINKLER, (Texas) 


Experiences with White Oxalis 


Answering Mrs. Ester D. Le Mans (Ariz.) 
January 


There certainly is a white Oxalis, and I 
have had it for years. It is not as vigorous 
at any time as the pink ones, and it does 
not like to bloom in the house too well, but 
during the summer, when all my house 
plants are set outdoors, it blooms gayly 
along with the others. I do not take them 
out of the pots unless they get too large; 
when this happens I divide them and they 
keep on growing.—(Mrs.) A. W. THAYER, 
(Conn. ) 


Yes, there is a white Oxalis. I had one 
given to me and it grows from a rhizome 
rather than a bulb. The pinks are much 
prettier. I should think the ones adver- 
tised by reliable seed houses—Rex D. 
Pearce’s and Wayside Gardens’ Deppei and 


Borsch’s white Enneaphylla—would come 
true. There are numerous others also.— 
Lucy H. Dickey, (Ia.) 


Rex Pearce, Moorestown, New Jersey, 
lists Oxalis Deppei alba, of which, he says, 
blossoms are pure’ white.—ELIZABETH 
GREEN, (Ky.) 





The Grand Duchess Oxalis in white may 
be purchased from Oakhurst Gardens, 512 
W. Foothills Blvd., Arcadia, Calif.—(Mkrs. ) 
J. ROBERT CHRISMON, (N. C.) 


Cecil Houdyshel of La Verne, Calif., lists 
bulbs of white Oxalis.—BIRNEY MARBLE, 
(Mich. ) 


Cushaw Squash in Midwest 

Answering A. A. Longmire (Calif.) January 

Much to my surprise only Henry Field, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, lists Cushaw—a green 
striped squash. This is commonly grown 
here and seed may usually be obtained from 
local seed dealers. Another we grow is 4 
pale yellow, almost white, in. fact, with no 
markings and an especially long neck.— 
ELIZABETH GREEN, (Ky.) 


Cassabanana Found 


Answering A, A. Longmire (Calif.) January 
The seeds of Cassabanana are listed on 

page 39 of Reuters Seed Co. catalogue, New 

Orleans, La.—BIRNEY MARBLE, ( Mich.) 





. Cassabanana seed was offered last April 
at 10 cents a packet by Mrs. Ernest Buller, 
R. 1, Box 50, Jennings, La.—H. R. FuLron, 
(D. C.) 


Four-Year-Old Tuberoses Bloom 


Answering 8. G. Moul (Ohio) January 


Tuberoses bloom just once and must be 
grown four years before old enough to 
bloom again. Break off all bulblets each 
year and grow them for three years more. 
They surely will bloom when four years old. 
Very few growers have patience to grow 
Tuberoses for four years and get discouraged 
with three years of work.—(Mrs.) WIL- 
LIAM MENSENDICK, ( Mo.) , 


Gloxinias Have Mites 


Answering Mrs. T. A. Hangen (Minn.) Janu- 
ary 


I believe your Gloxinias with “rusty” 
leaves and stems and buds that fail to open 
are infested ‘with mites. These are too 
small to see but are a very real pest. Sul- 
phur or rotenone are the cures.—( Mrs.) 
Harry C,. Crisp, (S.D.) 


Mites on House Plants 


Answering (Mrs.)} T. A. Hangen ( Minn.) 
January 


The trouble with your Gesneriads is 
mites: These minute pests can’t be seen 
without a powerful glass and seldom seem 
plentiful, but they do an awful lot of dam- 
age. They love Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, 
and other Gesneriads but also are terrors 
on certain Begonias, Freesias and other 
grassy leaved plants and even Primrose, 

(Continued on page 158) 











Niagara 


POMO-GREEN 


WITH NICOTINE 


All Purpose 


FLOWER GARDEN 
PROTECTION 





Efficient—Economical—Easy to Apply 


To consistently grow strong, healthy flowers, experienced 
amateur and professional horticulturists depend upon 
Niagara POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) for rigid control 
of mildew, black spot, aphis, Japanese and other beetles, 
red spider, rust, and many other leaf-destroying insects 
and diseases which are controlled with sulphur. 

This trustworthy insecticide and fungicide is easily applied 
by hand-dusting or spraying. Its leaf green color is incon- 
spicuous. POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) has the highest 
endorsement of the American Rose Society. 


Sold only through your local garden store. 


‘ 





NIAGARA SPRAYER 
AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 


San Francisco, Cal. 
NIAGARA BRAND 


Canadian Associate 
SPRAY CO., LTD., 


Jacksonville, Fia. 





Burlington, Ont. 
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Whike your backyard . ee 
a BATTLEGROUND for FOOD 


PLANT FERRY ’'S seeps 


“Food will win the war” but only if everyone does 
his share in gardening for Victory and makes his 
backyard a battleground for food. And only by 
planting seeds of high quality will we have suffici- 
ent ammunition to win this battle. 


Ferry’s Seeds are produced from our own pedi- 
greed stocks under our own supervision. Thou- 
sands of trials for trueness to type and tests for 
germination are made annually. Because of this 
intensive and constant research, you can have 
confidence in the dependability and productivity of 
Ferry’s Seeds. 


Join this battle for Victory. Make your backyard 
a battleground for food by planting Ferry’s Seeds 
—dated for your protection. 


Make the MOST of Your 






“MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 
VEGETABLE GARDEN" is a brand 
new pocket-size booklet containing a 
handy “How-and-When” chart to 
guide you through every stage of 
gardening—planting, cultivation,  in- 
sect control, harvesting. Compiled by 
nationally-known garden experts. Ask 
your Ferry’s Dealer for a free copy. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Toragé Seda fot 
B R GARDENS 


You Will Find On Display At Your 
Local Dealer's A Full Assortment Of 
Varieties Of Ferry’s Seeds Especially 
Selected For Your Locality. 
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Ais Your 
GROW HEALTHIER 
STURDIER PLANTS 





NO FUSS—NO BOTHER—NO ODOR 


KEM is not a fertilizer— 
it’s a complete plant food! 





Regular plant feeding—recommended by 


leading gardening iuthorities—is easy 
with KEM, For KEM provides every one 
of the vital food ements plants need 
for healthy growtl What's more, it’s in 
liquid form—all ready for the plant to 
use. 

So for quicker sprouting and lower plant 
mortality, start your seeds with KEM 
Soak them in dilute KEM solution before 


planting. And be sure to feed seedlings 
and growing plants regularly through the 
£rowing 


seasor 


Mt 
T NO suBSTITUTE FOR KE 


ts a 
leven elemen 
.. »—KEM 15 


ACCEP 


. i tt 
ae for healthy — that grows 
plan er plant 00 -ove 

liquic : it Prov 
the ONLY ith of without sol rot 

piants either W it on your n 


its effectiveness—"' y 


plants now | 


THERE'S ALWAYS A JOB FOR KEM 


Your flowers will thrive on 
° KEM — they grow larger 
Use if last longer, bloom more 
luxuriantly. Use KEM for 
your Victory garden, too— 
also for lawns, shrubs and 
trees. 


OUTDOORS 





House plants flourish on 

KEM feeding. Fo Sir 

KEM supplies tl food ‘ 
elements directly to the Use it 


soil around the plant roots, 
root growth is not exces- 
sive—yet plant growth is 
luxuriant And frequent 
changing of pots is unnec- 
cut flowers 


INDOORS 





essary Your 
stay lovely-looking in dilute KEM solu- 
tion on 2 to 4 times longer than in plain 


water 


READY-TO-USE! ECONOMICAL, TOO! Diluted, 
the 25c size makes 3 gallons of plant food; the 59c 
size makes 8 gallons. It lasts indefinitely 

BUY KEM at 5 & 10c stores, hardware, depart 
ment and seed stores. If your dealer has not yet 
stocked KEM, a 12-0z. bottle will be sent post 
paid on receipt of 25c 






FED Pla 


50:- 5129 


Kem-ical Corporation 
East Paterson, N. J. 
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Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 156) 


the Polyanthus group especially, both in- 
doors and outdoors. In the greenhouse they 
vary their tastes. I've even fought them 
on Nerines, Rosa rouletti, Browallia speciosa 
major Watsonias, and I’ve not yet found a 
real remedy. With the Gloxinias, Streps 
and the like, frequent dusting with Red 
Arrow dust through a puff ball is a hold 
off, if it’s started while the plants are 
small. For shiny leaved plants like Be 
gonias frequent spraying with a synthetic 
spray or a rotenone spray is best, but in all 
cases one has to start before there 1s any 
evidence of the presence of mites. Once 
you have mite i Wise and 
start fighting early and if you buy or other- 
wise obtain fresh plants from anyone you 
them with a critical eve and a 
glass. Cyclamens are also subject to them 
and Saintpaulias. The same beast causes 
Delphinium blacks and outdoor Polyan- 
thuses and Juliae Primroses the same mites 
will ruin by mid-July. But how to really 
prevent mite attack on low growing Prim 
roses [I don’t know, because dusts and 
sprays fail to get under the leaves where 
the mites always work. Pot plants one 
can get at and Delphiniums are not too 
difficult if one starts early.—T. A. WEsToN, 
(N. J.) 


trouble, vou get 


go over 


Nerine Bulbs Covered? 
Answering Mrs. Lucy Smith (Tex.) Janu- 
ary 
Are you certain you have Nerines? If so, 
what kind? We here in the East have to 
grow Nerines in pots and nobody would 


if the bulbs were covered 
unless the bulbs 


ever flower them 
as you suggest. In fact, 
are extremely potbound and well exposed, 
flowers will never Maybe if you 
bulbs are in the open ground and _ flourish, 
as you say, it’s not a Nerine, but the pesky 

: pots ) Lycoris radiata, 


ippear. 


(worthless — for 
which for vears was sold in this country as 
Nerine sarniensis. If your bulbs are brown 
skinned like Narcissus, instead of whitish 
with a wooly texture, you can be sure they 
are not Nerines.—T. A. Weston, (N. J.) 


Unusual House Plants 


Answering Mrs. Wilbur Gruhler (Ohio) 


January 


Condon Brothers Seedsmen. Rockford, 






/ q 5 
a 


Boston Victory GARDENERS. 


supervise planting and harvesting. 


Donald 


Illinois, have a wonderful catalogue featur- 
ing unusual house plants, either from seed 
or plants, and at most reasonable prices.— 
(Mrs.) Siac Larson (Wash.) 


The Jarrett Gardens, Bethayres, Penna., 
has a very nice assortment of unusual house 
plants.—J. C. SAUNDERS, ( Penna.) 


I refer Mrs. Wilbur Gruhler to Rex. D. 
Pearce, Moorestown, N. J., who specializes 
in odd house plants.—RoBert T. PEARSON, 


(Il1.) 


Roses for Cold Climates 


Answering Mrs. Casmier Rogoski (Wisce.) 


January 
Hardy Roses can be had from the follow 
ing nurseries: Carl A. Hansen, Brookings, 
South Dakota, and Osear Will & Co., Bis- 
mark, North Dakota.—LEANDER Hay, ( Mo.) 


Advised for Stocks 


Bence 


Lime 


Answering A. E. (Canada) Decem- 
er 

I think if you will try using lime before 
planting your Stocks, you will have more 
bloom. Use just a sprinkling over the 
ground like a light fall of snow and work 
it in.—(Mrs.) JoHn Hayes, ( Me.) 


Root Pruning Wisteria 


Answering M. V. (Wisc.) 
Occasionally, both in 
life, there are sterile individuals. But be 
fore discarding that 4-year-old Wisteria, J 
should try root pruning—cutting in a cir- 
cle 3 to 4 feet away from the stem of the 


November 


plant and animal 


plant. Plants grown from seed. are more 
apt to be sterile than root shoots from a 
blooming plant.—BEssit R. BUXTON, 


(Mass. ) 


Prune the roots of your Wisteria severely. 
With a spade, dig down about a foot from 
the main stem, and cut all the roots. Keep 
the vine well watered during the summer 
season, and never prune except right after 


the blooming season. Feeding it regularly 


with some balanced plant food may help.— 


(Mrs. ) 


Rospert BENSON, ( Mo.) 







Boston employed 15 experienced agricultural consultants to 


Estey here shows new gardeners how to 


transplant seedlings 
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Plant 


The most sensational "Mum creations of our time. Hundreds of blooms 
on each plant. Crow to the size of a washtub with literally bushels of 
blooms. Cet them now, they will surprise and delight you. 

We offer these marvelous plants in four delightful and showy colors, 
Pink, Yellow, White and Bronze. One of each or your choice. Plants 


from 2 inch pots Will bloom this summer. POSTPAID 
ORDER NOW—PLANTS SENT POSTPAID AT PROPER PLANTING TIME 


PLANT THIS SPRING! 
‘Glories of the Garden’ 


FREE America’s Most Helpful Garden Book 


“GLORIES OF THE CARDEN’’—America’s 
most helpful garden book. Eighty pages of 
beauty and necessities for your garden. 
Tells mature height and planting dis- 
tances. 40 pages of color illustrations. 









































CORCEOUS DAISY “ESTHER REED” 


Dwarf in growth’ Each stem topped 
by a giant white bloom, with a mound 
of tiny petais in center Hardy Plant 
Plants for bloom this year— 
50c each; 4 for $1.75, postpaid. 


QRDERING EASY WILL BLOOM. ficn_ 
wanted, clip out THIS YEAR *, 


this ad and = t's 
yoo and amount. No Orders From Oregon, *» 
Safe Delivery Washington or California. gpg 
Cuaranteed 


KRIDER NURSERIES BOX 


Camrose 


FREE BULBS 


While the stock lasts 
we will give free with 
every $2.00 order se- 
lected from this ad 
one bulb of a new va- 
riety worth 50¢ or 
more. 






























Our Specialties— 


GLADIOLUS 

PEONIES. 

FRENCH LILACS 
This month we feature the following 


Gladiolus Collection 


AMRITA—Capucine buff. Ruffled. 


BLACK OPAL—Velvety dark red. Tall, 
BLUE BEAUTY—Light violet-blue, Fine, 
BAGDAD—Smoky old rose. Large 
CAMROSE—Soft apple-blossom pink, 
CAMELLIA—White tinted pink. 
GOLDEN POPPY—Deep golden yellow. 


KING’S RANSOM—Peach-red and apricot. 

LAVINIA—Ruffled deep pink. 

MARGARET BEATON—White, cherry blotch 

PARADISE—Apricot buff. Large. 

SNOW PRINCESS—Best pure white. 

36 large bulbs—3 each of above 12 
varieties Postpaid for $2.00 


60 medium bulbs—5 each of above 
12 varieties Postpaid for $2.00 


Every color is included in this collection. All are 


exceptionally good growing varieties, being ideal 
for the beginner or show exhibitor. All of these 
have been Show Champions and we venture to say 
that you could not get a better selection at any 
price. 


Send for Illustrated List 


CROIX FARMS 


Hastings Minnesota 





ASSURE SUCCESS IN YOUR 







GARDEN WITH THE Courtman 


VICTORY GARDEN he 


VICTORY GARDEN KIT 


Contains 
@ ROTONEX— 3 Ibs....A Rotenone dust 


for use on vegetable crops where a non- 
poisonous insecticide is advisable. 
@ CALAREX— 2 Ibs... . Mixture of calcium 
arsenate and hydrated lime for control 
of most chewing insects, including flea 
beetles, fruit worm and horn worm. 
@ CALNICKEM—2 Ibs....A ready mixed 
nicotine’ dust to control most sucking insects 
such as aphids and voracious corn borer. 
= . A valuable garden chart that will save you time, money and 
a CUTWORMEX oe ee | poison jabor. One glance tells you what to plant, wher to plant, 
bran bait for the elimination of the ravages when to harvest, what insecticides to use and many other 
things you should know about your vegetable garden. It’s 
caused by cutworms on young plants. FREE with your kit! If you are serious about getting the 
= most out of your garden for the smallest investment, you 
@ MAGGOTEX—1 oz. Properly should buy the Courtman Victory Garden Kit. 
blended calomel bearing dust to control 
root maggots attacking cabbage, broccoli SORDERING INSTRUCTIONS. 
and cauliflower. Print clearly. Send check or money 


KIT. 


dients to help produce maximum yield in your garden. 


gardening manual. 
Victory Garden of 25 ft. x 50 ft. for the full season. 





@ VITASALT— 2 Ibs. . . . A concentrated order. Do not mail cash unless regis- 
plant food containing 13% Nitrogen, 26% tered. Send order now to assure de- 
Phosphoric Acid and 13% Potash. Quickly livery. Only one kit to a customer. 


establishes newly set-up plants and pro- 
vides nourishment for growing plants. 


For Food Production only! 











@ GARDEN MANUAL—Instructive manual DEALERS— oS a ee ce 
of great value to Victory Gardener. Pre- We a 10 days if unable to fill 
pared by an eminent authority. SS order. 











COURTMAN CHEMICAL CO. COMMERCE PLACE 





e Insecticides and Plant Food %. 


You will have a better garden—greater success with your crop if 
you use the Courtman Victory Garden Kit. Contains necessary ingre- 
No need to 
spend time and money ‘'trying out" insecticides and plant foods. 
Here, you get all the important ones in a single kit at one low cost— 
$4.00 for the entire kit. Complete instructions included; also a valuable 
Contains sufficient material for the recommended 


FREE with each kit—COURTMAN GARDEN CHART 


ELIZABETH 4, N. J, 


Rall 
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SEND ME 


IT'S FUN TO 


GARDEN THE 
PROFESSIONAL WAY 


With Breck’s New Improved 


SEED STARTING KIT 
and MICA-GRO 





$1.00 


complete 


Now you too can gain weeks on the 
growing season by starting your 
plants indoors the way professionals 
do, with Breck’s perfected 1944 
SEED STARTING KIT. It’s easy, 
sure, and lots of fun. Use these new 
fit-the-window-sill boxes that water 
from the bottom. Made of water- 
tight and mold-resistant fibre—not 
pasteboard—each kit has a generous 
supply of sterilized MICA-GRO, the 
amazingly successful new seed start- 
ing medium. 

Complete kit, as illustrated, has 3 
green boxes, 5}” long (each with 
3 individual seedling trays —9 in 
all); bag of Mica-Gro; full instruc- 
tions; 2 pkts. of choice seeds (1 veg., 
1 flower). 

Everything needed for an early 
stafi— 





All for $1.00 
Save on 3 kits for $2.85 


Postpaid to Miss. River; West of 
Miss. River add 20¢ for postage. 


NEW TRANSPLANTING 
BOXES 


That Water from Below 


For the seedling- 
to-garden stage, 
not for seed-start- 
ing. Ingenious 
sub-irrigator gives 
perfect drainage 
under the soil and 
controls the water supply. 
Set of SIX boxes, 11” long, capac- 
ity 66 potted plants (and 6 water 
openings) $1.15; 3 sets (18 boxes; 
198 plant capacity) $3.25. 
Prepaid to Miss. River; West of 
Miss. River add 20¢ for postage. 


ORDER Earlier Than Ever Before! 


Breck’'s beautiful, 
1944 Seed ; 





$]-15 


otherwise send 25¢ 
coin, 


order. 


» ZEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 





459 Breck Bldg. 
Boston 9, Mass. 
..Seed Starting Kits. I 
Transplanting Boxes. I 


1944 Catalog 
I enclose 25c, 


enclose $ 
enclose $ eeeeesees 


with order. 
from first 


Free 


deductible order. 


solid-color 





free when ordering above items; 
stamps or 
deductible from your first 


SBRECK’S# 
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Pruning the Fruit Garden 


(Continued from page 146) 


ing but those of bearing age should have 
about a third of the old canes and the 
weaker shoots, especially those near the 
eround, removed. The laterals should be 
cut back, leaving 3 or 4 fruit buds on a 
shoot. The fruit buds are near the tips 
of the shoots and are larger and plumper 
than the leaf buds. 


Pruning grapes. Grapes require regu- 
lar annual pruning and must be trained 
according to a definite system or the vine 
soon becomes a hopeless tangle of un- 
manageable canes of little value for fruit 
production. Several systems of training 


are in use and all are satisfactory. The 
Kniffin system is one of the best and is 
easy to prune. It consists of a trunk 


about 5 feet tall tied to the top wire of a 
2-wire trellis. Along this top wire are 
two short arms. The lower wire is 3 feet 
from the ground and 2 short arms extend 
along it in each direction from the trunk. 

The training of a grape vine begins 
when it is set. At this time the young vine 
is eut back to 1 or 2 buds. During the 
first summer the shoot should be tied to 
a stake to keep it as straight as possible. 
This young shoot will become the trunk 
of the mature vine. The following spring 
all the laterals or side shoots are removed 
except 2 at the lower wire of the trellis. 
These should point in opposite directions 
and have from 2 to 4 buds each, depend- 
ing on the vigor of the vine. The eane 
which is to be the trunk is tied to the top 
wire, the upper 8 inches being bent over 
and tied along the wire. 

During the third year the 
bloom and produce some fruit, but most 
of the elusters should not be allowed to 
develop as young vines may be ruined 
by overbearing. During the summer re- 
move shoots between the wires retaining 
only shoots along the wire to be next 
year’s fruiting canes. These shoots are 
tied to the wire to prevent breakage from 
wind, 

At the beginning of the fourth year the 
vine is ready to be pruned as a mature 
plant. When pruned it should consist of 
a trunk extending from the ground level 
to the top wire with an arm extending in 
each direction along the lower wire and 
similar arms at the top wire or 4 arms in 
all. The upper arms or canes should have 
10 to 12 buds each, the lower 6 to 8 buds. 
Vigorous vines can support more buds 
than weak vines. Short spurs of 1 bud 
each should be left at the wire levels to 
produce canes for the following year. 

When pruning the vine eanes about 
one-quarter inch in diameter should be 
saved, larger or smaller canes being less 
desirable. Varieties such as Sheridan, 
Golden Museat and Portland tend to bear 
more fruit than the vines ean mature. 
When it is evident that the fruit is fail- 
ing to mature because of too heavy crops, 
fewer buds should be left. 

Grape vines on arbors must provide 
shade as well as fruit. For an arbor, the 
fan system, in which several canes radiate 
outward like the ribs of a fan, is satisfac- 
tory. Several long canes are left and tied 
to the arbor where wanted. Spurs should 


vine will 


be left near the ground 
for the following year. 


provide canes 


Fruit trees. The newly set fruit tree 
should receive careful pruning when set 
and for a year or two thereafter until the 
head is formed. Unbranched whips are 
headed at 4 feet. A year later the scaffold 
branches are selected from shoots of the 
previous season’s growth. With the larger 
sizes of branched treés often set by be- 
ginners, the scaffold branches are selected 
the first year. Three or 4 branches spaced 
at least 6 inches apart and pointing in 


different directions are retained for the 
framework of the tree. During the next 
year or two additional scaffold branches 


are selected along the main stem. Branches 
not a part of the framework are removed. 
Thereafter until the tree is of bearing 
age little pruning is required. 

Peach trees fruit on wood of the pre- 
vious season’s growth and require heavier 


pruning than the other tree fruits to 
stimulate vigorous new wood. Pruning 
consists of thinning out the shoots and 


cutting back into 2 and 3-year-old wood 
in the ease of older trees. 

Sweet cherries and plum trees need very 
light pruning which should consist of a 
slight thinning of the weaker wood and 
enough corrective pruning to maintain the 
proportions of the seaffold limbs. Some- 
what heavier pruning of the sour cherry 
is necessary to stimulate new growth in 
the center of the tree. 

Pear trees should be pruned lightly as 
the strong growth stimulated by heavy 
cutting is very susceptible to fire blight. 
All fire blight cankers should be removed 
by cutting well back into healthy wood. 


Thin wood apple pruning. The thin 
wood method of pruning apple trees as 
developed in Michigan has received con- 
siderable attention recently. The thin 
wood is much of the wood in the lower 
inner part of the tree. It is of relatively 


small diameter, makes short terminal 
growth and tends to grow downward. It 
produces small poorly colored apples, 


chiefly because it does not receive as much 
light as the outer and upper brariches. 
In the thin wood method of pruning this 
inferior wood is removed, rather than at- 
tempting to open up the tree by removing 
the outer branches which bear the larger 
and better colored apples. The novice 
may learn to recognize this wood by ex- 
amining the tree in the fall just before 
the crop is harvested. Branches which 
bear small poorly colored apples as com- 
pared te the large well-colored apples on 
the outer portions of the tree may be 
marked for removal in the spring. 


Quintuplet trees. The multi-variety 
apple trees now being advertised as quin- 
tuplets, 5 in 1, or 3 in 1 pose a problem 
in pruning owing to the different growth 
rates of the several varieties. In form- 
ing the scaffold branches of the tree only 
the 5 branches of the different varieties 
are saved. Those which outgrow the 
others must be cut back by removing the 
laterals to prevent them from crowding 
out the weaker varieties. 
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THE NAME OF Brand 


has for seventy-six years been associated with all that is best and 
finest in the development of 


FRENCH LILACS and PEONIES 


We are offering this spring over 50 varieties of the 
choicest Lilacs in a complete range of colors, from the 
purest white to the richest blues and reds. 


NEWEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Among the newer and better ‘Mums listed and illustrated in color 
in our catalog are many of the exquisite “New Chicago University 
‘Mums, Barbara Small, Flavita, Polar Ice and Red Bank; the 
newest things from the magic hand of Mr. Cummings of Massa- 
chusetts, and the extra early, extra hardy fine new ‘Mums of 
Prof. Longley of the University of Minnesota, which include beauti- 
ful August bloomers introduced only last year: Purple Star and 
Red Gold. Other hardy, extremely early and very desirable 
Minnesota varieties are the exotic Chippewa, a large, semi-double 
aster-purple; Boreas, double white; Duluth, tall, semi-double, lemon 
yellow; Harmony, bronze and rose; Moonglow, low, bushy, double, 
lemon-chrome; Red Wing, semi-double bronze red, and Welcome, 
semi-double mallow-purple. Choice selections, covering practically 
all requirements, at reasonable prices. 

Also listed are old and new Flowering Crabs, the famous May Day 
tree, hardy perennials, the new Apples and Plums from the Fruit Breed- OUR BEAUTIFULLY 
ing Stations of Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Western Canada, Red COLORED SPRING 
Lake Currant and the wonderful Sweet, Nanking and Korean Bush CATALOG IS FREE! 
Cherries for your Victory Fruit Garden. . 


Brand Peony Farms, 134 East Division St. Faribault, Minn. 
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Jhese Good DAHLIAS 


WILL GROW AND BLOOM WELL REGARDLESS 
OF THE WEATHER CONDITIONS... 


/, = We “COMMANDO” is one of the fine new dahlias FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL 
“fh. Be that should be in everyones’ garden. Introduced by 
, us last year, it has made good everywhere and is 
/ now regarded as the finest of our introductions. 

The immense shining lavender blooms are pro- 
duced freely from July ’til frost. Always in bloom 
always the bright spot in your garden. 


“EAST ROW” will be recommended to you by 


The greatest value ever offered in our 
twenty years of business. All shipments 
made by special delivery, please add 25¢ 
special charges and’ 15¢ regular parcel 
post charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. Or- 
der direct from this ad. 





“Commando” 





anyone who has grown it. Our 1942 release that (1) Six strong cuttings “Commando” 
was missed by many and is now enjoying a popu- for only $3.50 

larity second to none. Soft nopal red on very long (2) Six strong cuttings of “East Row" 
stems, it is the earliest to bloom and grows like a for only $6.00 

.weed. Can be used fer both cutting and exhibition. 

You can cut it and it will come again. East Row Or 

is at its best in the hot weather, when many varie- (3) All twelve plants (six of each) 
ties refuse to bloom. for only $8.75 


Write for price list of the finest dahlia varieties. 


Golden Rule DAHLIAS 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
q a LEBANON, OHIO 
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NOVELTY PERENNIALS 


OF 
OUTSTANDING MERIT 


Rose-pink. 


L.ythrum, Morden’s Pink. 
$6 per doz. 


60 cts. each, 3 for $1.60, 
Phlox, Charles Curtis. Sunset-red. 55 


cts. each, 3 for $1.50; $5 per doz. 
Rudbeckia, White Lustre. White; 
large cone center. 75 cts. each, 3 for 
$2, $7.50 per doz. 

Shasta Daisy, Majestic. White; small 
yellow center. $1 each, 3 for $2. yin 
$10 per doz. 

Astilbe Fanal. Fiery crimson. 75 cts. 


each, 3 for $2, $7.50 per doz. 


Carnation, Lucia. Rose-pink shaded 
salmon. 55 cts. each, 3 for $1.50, $5 
per doz. 

Tritoma, Springtime. Red and yellow. 
65 cts. each,'3 for $1.75, $3.50 per 
doz. 

Scabiosa, Caucasica Giant Hybrids. 
Large blue blooms. 50 cts. each, 3 
for $1.20, $4 per doz. 


Special 
"Flower Grower" 


offer: 
8 plants, 1 each of above, $5.00 pre- 
paid 
24 plants, 3 each of above, $12.50 pre- 
paid 


FREE: Our new beautifully illustrated cata- 
* logue featuring the newest and best 


perennials, roses, herbs, etc. 


Send today 


LOLOL 
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Box F Westminster, Md 
er ee ee ee ee a 
TREE PEONIES ™) K°., 


We offer the largest collection in America in their separate 


types (European or Chinese, 
Colors range from a pure white through yellow 


Hybrids). 


Japanese 


and Yellow Lutea 


and pink to the darkest red. Illus raed catalog on request. 


We also offer 


Dept. T. 


a collection oi fine 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 


tierbaceous Peonies. 


Sinking Spring, Penna, 














Maree 
BEAUT 


Here is a special offer of most beautiful 

dahlias. A glamorous combination of 

shades and colors. Healthy. stron 

cam oe of the special 
Y discoun' 


2.0 for 35° 


A SOc discount on orders for 20 


AINBOK 


BULBS 


| oe BLOOMING SIZES 


A glorious display of gorgeous color in your flower 
garden next spring for this unusual special price. 
All first class healthy bulbs — full color range in 
several special varieties. A remarkable bargain — 
ORDER TODAY — get the special ORDER-EARLY 


discount. 


A SOc discount on orders 
for 100 if ordered 
in 15 days. 


roots. 
RDER- 


if ordered in 15 days. 
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How to Grow Dahlias 


(Continued from page 


they ‘‘high-power’’ them with certain 
chemicals. This is a dangerous practice 
for most gardeners because it affects the 
roots adversely. 

A moderate supplementary feeding is 
good enough and it is sate. Give the 
plants one feeding of a moderate quan- 
tity of plant-food about August 10 to 15. 
The following is one good method: broad- 
cast around each hill one good handful 
of 4-12-4, or 5-10-5, or 3-8-7, in a ring 
not closer to the stalk than 12 inches and 
not farther away than 2 feet. Rake it 
lightly into the soil and water it. 


Disbudding and disbranching. In order 
to produce big specimen blooms, it is 
necessary to throw the strength of the 
plant into fewer buds by pinching out, 
disbudding, and disbranching. 

When the dahlia plant is young—shows 
two or three pairs of leaves—many dah- 
lia growers pinch out the crown, or the 
top pair of leaves, and let only the lower 
two or three pairs of laterals develop. 
Thus pinched out, the plant will grow 
only 4 or 6 branches or laterals. It will 
produce fewer but bigger blooms. Inei- 
dentally, do not let the root develop 
more than one main stalk. 


When the buds begin to appear in 
August, they will develop in clusters of 
three at the tip of each lateral, or 
branch. The terminal or center bud is 


usually biggest and strongest. When the 
center buds are the size of a pea, pinch 
out the two side buds; also go down the 
branch and pinch out the top two or 
three pairs of young laterals which are 
beginning to grow out of the axils of the 
leaves. Permit one pair of laterals to 
remain near the base of the branch in 
order to provide for later blooms. This 
procedure throws the strength of the 
lateral into the one remaining terminal 
bud and helps to produce a superior speci- 
men bloom. 


139) 


Digging and storing. A few days after 
the first killing frost, cut down the 
plants, spade deeply around the clump, 
and lift it up carefully in order to avoid 
breaking the necks ot the tubers. Divi- 
sions with broken necks will not develop 
good plants. Turn the clump with its 
stem down in order to drain off moisture. 
Let it stand an hour or two in a shady 
spot in order to dry a little. Store the 
clumps, stem down, in a corner of your 
cellar that is frost-proof and is uniform- 
ly cool—40 to 45 degrees is ideal. Pack 
them in layers in barrels of 
sand (not dry, but 7 moist), or in 
peatmoss in clean garbag 

In conclusion, there is a saving: You 
get as much out of life as you put into 


boxes or 


Cans. 


it. So it is, too, with dahlias. If you 
really give yourself to your dahlias in 
thought, labor, care, they will give you 


back rich dividends in the vigor of their 
growth and the abundance and the beauty 
of their blooms. 


7 * ? 


About the Author 


Lew Sarett is first of all, 
lia enthusiast 


to us, a dah- 
whose greatest interest is 
growing seedlings—1500 and more a 
year. From these, a few are saved for 
further testing each year with the hope 
that one or two may be worthy of intro- 
duction. Mr. Sarett has at last been sue- 
cessful in producing an Honor Roll win- 
ner, Sarett’s Pink Flamingo, 
in the December, 1943, FLowEerR Grower. 
Other good seedlings are on the way. 
But Lew Sarett has other claims to fame. 
He’s a professor at Northwestern Univer 
sity’s School of Speech and author of 
several books of poems. One of his most 
recent is “The Collected Poems of Lew 
Sarett,” having a foreword by Carl Sand- 
burg. 


deseribed 


Coming Next Month: “Sixty Outstanding Dahlias” 





Hoses 


wn Ten 


WORLDS FINEST 
COLLECTOR'S GROUP 


No. 1 Grade Roses 





Each 
HEART’S DESIRE, exquisite deep 
red buds to velvety red... $! 
CONTRAST, 
verse milk-whit 
ECLIPSE, ny streamlined bud of 
rich gold 

ETERNAL ‘YOUTH, a clear warm 
pink - graceful buds 

GOOD NEWS, a superb rose of 
peach-pink to silvery-pink.... 
SIGNORA, bud of burnt sienna, 
opening toward mandarine 


— rose, with re- 


Total Value ..... 
SPECIAL for... $6. 50 Postpaid 








CALIFORNIA ee 


Large or Small 
Tall or Dwarf 


for brilliant garden 
display, or stunning 
vase or bowl ar- 
rangement. 








Pkt 
Large Dahlia Flowered Mixed 15¢ 
California Giants Mixed 15¢ 
Pompon Pastel Mixed 15¢ 
Mexican Miniature Mixed. . 15c¢ 


SS 
All four full size pkts. 50° Sau NS 


1944 Seed Catalog FREE 
Illustrated in color 


256C Market Street, San Francisco 11, California 


HALLAWELLS 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 








Give your 
garden the extras 
of a complete 
plant food 


@ Vigoro Victory Garden 
Fertilizer 7s a complete plant 
food. It supplies all the ele- 
ments vegetables must get 
from the soil... helps them 
mature faster, grow bigger, 
and richer in minerals. 

Feed Vigoro Victory Gar- 
den Fertilizer regularly. Safe, 
sanitary, odorless, easy to ap- 

ply. Economical, in bags of 
100, 50, 25, 10 or 5 lbs. 
Order today. 


, 
x 
i- 
The Complete 
Plant Food 
ant Foo WI CTORY 








lawn this year 


FEED IT NOW WITH yf 


This famous complete plant 
) food is available at your 








dealer’s for lawns, flowers, 
shrubs and trees. For dest 
results ... put it on your 

lawn right now! 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 














y FERTILIZER 


And here's a tip for a better 













FOODUET, Shige 


VIGORO 


SORRY Alps»: oe 
ie Souang ME, A 
Foray At 
PLANK &, 








DAHLIADEL 
MUM S 


We offer the following hardy Chrys- 
anthemums which are noted for 
their adaptability to general gar- 
den conditions. Blooms will be 
much larger than _ indicated if 
thinned out or disbudded. 


LARGE FLOWERING 


AGLOW, Deep bright orange 
Bloom 2! Bush 1% ft. Oct. 25 

AVALANCHE, Large full white 
Bloom 3-4, Bush 1% ft. Sept. 15 

BURGUNDY, Soft amaranth red 


Bloom 2, Bush 2 ee. Oct. 15 
CHESTNUT BURR, Rust red & tan 

Bloom 2, Bush 2 ft. Oct. 17 
CYDONIA, Reddish burnt orange 

Bloom 2, Bush 2 ft. Oct. 20 


EUGENE A. WANDER, Golden 407 
low Bloom 4, Bush 114 ft. Sept. 15 
GLEAM oO’ GOLD, Golde n ye llow 
Bloom 2, Bush 1% ft. Oct. 5 
GOBLIN, Golden orange 
Bloom 1144, Bush 2 ft. Oct. 25 
GOLDEN CHARM, Cadmium yellow 
Bloom 2, Bush 2 ft. Oct. 15 
JEAN CUMMING, White suf. pink 
Bloom 214, Bush | % ft. Oct. 25 
JEAN Leas 7 gut vow ade Cameo pink 
Bloom 2%, Bush 1% ft. Oct. 20 
LAVENDER LADY, Light lavender 
Bloom 21%, Bush 1% ft. Oct. 20 
LILLIAN DOTY, Light mallow pink 


Bloom 2%, Bush 3% ft. Oct. 24 
MRS. H. E. KIDDER, Golden yellow [iil _ Mrs DuPoNT 
Bloom 3, Bush 2 ft. Oct. 25 a a 


MRS. P. S. DUPONT III, Peach & 

Buff Bloom 2, Bush 2 ft. Oct. 20 
MRS. SAMUEL P. ROTAN, Gold 

Bloom 2%, Bush 2 ft. Oct. 20 
MURILLO, Violet rose 

Bloom 2, Bush 1% ft. Oct. 17 
SEQUOIA, Cinnamon buff 

Bloom 3, Bush 1% ft. Oct. 20 
THE CHIEF, Peach red & apricot 

Bloom 3, Bush 1% ft. Oct. 28 
THE MOOR, Amaranth red 

Bloom 3, Bush 2 ft. Oct. 20 
WHITE DOTY, Pure ivory white 

Bloom 2, Bush 2% ft. Oct. 25 


CUSHION 


AMELIA, Bright violet rose 

Bloom 2, Bush 1 ft. Sept. 
WHITE GULL, White 

Bloom 1%, Bush 1 ft. Sept. 15 


POMPON 


ETHEL, Reddish bronze 

Bloom 114, Bush 2 ft. Nov. 1 
IRENE, White 

Bloom 114, Bush 1% ft. Oct. 18 
JEWEL, Clear lilac 

Bloom 114, Bush 2 ft. Oct. 18 
JUDITH ANDERSON, Golden yellow 

Bloom 1, Bush 11 ft. Oct. 24 
OURAY, Dark coppery red 

Bloom 114, Bush 2 ft. Oct. 25 


SPOON 


BUFF SPOON, Cinnamon buff 
Bloom 3, Bush 116 ft. Oct. 20 
JASPER SPOON, Buff & Jasper red 
Bloom 2, Bush 1% ft. Oct. 20 
PINK SPOON, Soft amaranth pink 
Bloom 3, Bush 1% ft. Oct. 15 
YELLOW SPOON, Lemon yellow 
Bloom 3, Bush 1% ft. Oct. 25 


SINGLE 


NJORTH (Spoon), Amaranth pink 
Bloom 2, Bush 114 ft. Sept. 15 

SENSATION, Yellow & crinyson red 
Bloom 2%, Bush 114 ft. Oct. 18 

POT PLANTS—Each, 35c; 3 for 
$1.00; 6 for $1.75; any 10 for 


2.50 
ROOTED CUTTINGS—Each 25c; 3 
for 70c; 6 for $1.30; any 10 for 
$2.00 
Rooted cuttings are individually 
wrapped in sphagnum moss an 
can be planted in your garden 
without removing moss or disturb- 
ing roots. Labeled, Guaranteed and 
Postpaid. 


FREE—New Catalog 
“DAHLIAS 
for Your 1944 Victory Garden" 


DAHLIADEL 


Buff Spoon 
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NURSERIES WARREN W. MAYTROTT 
Box 2 VINELAND, N. J. 
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Prodaced by 


Twenty-four pages of practical 
gardening, entertainingly _ pre- 
sented as a short play. Shows how 
to grow more vegetables, and 
how to grow them better and 
more easily. 


This is another way Planet Jr. is 
helping, as, of course, we are 
making all the Wheel Hoes and 
Planters can under war 
limitations. 


we 


Ask your dealer about Planet Jr. ! 
You can have a bigger, better 
garden with less effort than you 
thought possible. And ask for 
your copy of “Grow What You 
Eat,’ or write us. It’s free! 





S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 
3414 N. Sth Street 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 











Planet Jr. 


GARDEN TOOLS 
























Fruit Trees 


SEEDS - ROSES - SHRUBS 


Grow your own fruit. You ben- 
efit from 64 years’ experience in 
growing sturdy, fast-growing stock 
KELLY 
Guoranteed True to Name. 
1944 FREE Catalog in 
full color lists all kinds of FRUIT 
TREES, RASPBERRIES, STRAW- 
BERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, GRAPES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS and GARDEN 
SEEDS. Sturdy, 
stock. SPECIALII! 
10c packages of Seeds 
Tomato, 


when you. buy trees. 





New 










upland - grown 
Four regular 

(Radish, 

25¢ 


Satisfaction Guaran- 


64th 


Y 
E 
A 
R 


Lettuce and Beet) 
postpaid. 
teed. Write for Catalog today. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
292 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Photos by SEAF 


Spring colors in a natural wicker basket and a light cloth make a satisfying 


vernal picture just before flowers bloom. Arrangement by Mrs. W. F. Saybolt 


Fruit Can Be Sprightly for Early Spring 





By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


LTHOUGH we associate’ arrange- 
ments in which fruits dominate 


with autumn, they may well play 
an important part in satisiying our color- 
hunger in early spring. Of course, we 


select our fruits somewhat differently now - 


than we did last November. Then, our 
eye was open for reds, oranges and other 
stark brilliance to combine with deep 
richness of color—mauves, acorn-squash- 
ereens and garnet. Now we express the 
season more aptly with sunshine colors— 
vellow and gold, and delicate’ greens, 
with little or no bright red. 

The colors of early spring are white, 
vellow and green. There are some deli- 
cate pinks among early fruit blossoms, 
and some tiny blue flowers near the 
ground, but white, delicate green and 
vellow still carry the season. Even before 
the first Aconite and Snowdrops, we ean 
express our impatience for spring with 
fruits, using the word in the’ broad 
sense—fruits of the earth, and thus in- 
cluding vegetables. 

Besides there is another im- 
portant difference for spring-feeling fruit 
arrangements. In the early spring flowers 
are scarce; they appear almost one by 
one, and the individual flower takes on 
an especially important aspect. If we 
Wish, we ¢an give the individual fruits 
this same importance by using much less 


eolor, 


material than at other times of the year. 
The simplicity or form which we achieve 
in this way can add tremendously to the 
spring mood. 

In a year of restricted choices, we will 
still find things that suggest spring. The 
obvious choice for yellows is citrus fruit. 
Grapefruits, lemons and limes afford good 
contrast of size with approximately the 
same color. Bananas, if and when avail- 
able, offer yellow in pleasing contrast of 
shape. Take a combination of these, 
combine with a green vegetable (aspara- 
gus, a head of salad green, or whatever 
the market offers), or Ivy leaves or silvery 
green Hemlock, and you ean really cap- 
ture the spirit of spring. 

If there are green grapes, they 
both texturally spring-like and fitting in 
color. If you locate them, you will prob- 
ably find that they are very expensive. 
However, they are still cheaper than flor- 
ists’ flowers, if vou wish to think in those 
terms. Otherwise, use vour imagination 
and find cheaper things. A spring salad 
is good for the palate, but the very same 
things you would put into a spring salad 
are good to the eye, before your 
kichen knife has gone to work on them. 
Radishes, cucumbers, watercress (used in 
a little jar of water carefully hidden)— 
today’s arrangement may be tomorrow's 
salad—or soup. Play the red radishes 


are 


too, 





Bare,, unstained wood has an outdoor feeling as a background for a spring 


fruit arrangement, at a time when we are hungry for the outdoors and hungry 
for spring. Arrangement by Mrs. William Wheeler and Mrs. H. M. Kistner 











we 





very softly in the spring symphony of 
colors; use just a touch. 

The containers, too, should be selected 
carefully for the season. Heavy, dark 
pottery; rich woods as represented by 
some of our trays; heavy metals; all seem 
more appropriate to the fall harvest type 
of arrangement. For the more delicate 
mood of spring, we may use a white pot- 
tery bowl, a natural colored reed or wicker 
basket. A painted tray in a soft light 
color may serve, a glass salad bowl, or 
possibly a wire basket originally made 
to keep vegetables in the ice box. 

At this season a white table eloth rather 
than a colored one may be first choice as 
a background to give your spring picture 
an ideal setting. A large expanse of 
white tends to diminish the strength of 
bright and brilliant colors. In the fall 
we do not want to diminish brilliance, so 
we may use colored cloths. For spring 
it is appropriate to take the edge off bril- 
lianece. The light colors which we use in 
our spring pictures are enhanced by the 
expanse of white, for white actually 
makes light and pale eolors more pure 
and lively. 

Use floral clay, toothpicks, knitting 
needles or whatever best serves your pur- 
pose to hold your fruits and vegetables 
where you want them. Combine a few 
flowers or sprays of foliage with your 
fruits, putting them first into a test tube, 
sealing the top with the clay, and an- 
choring the tube with more clay where it 
will not be seen. Group things of a kind 
in the same way you do with your flowers, 
and make sure the contour of your spring 
fruit arrangement is interesting. One 
way to get interesting variation in height 
is to work candles into your design. You 
can use small eandle holders well hidden 
under the fruits. 


An Old Christmas Cactus 
By EvaIneE Woyan, (W. Va.) 


WONDER if anything is quite as 

vividly beautiful as a well-grown speci 
men of Christmas Cactus loaded with its 
delicate bloom. My mother and I have 
a plant approximately nineteen years old 
and it is still thriving. The main stems 
are quite thick and woody, and the plant 
is so broad that it cannot be moved 
through the doors in our home without 
breaking some of the branches. It usually 
begins blooming in early January and 
last vear the last blossom faded in May. 

It has not been repotted for many years 
since it is growing in the largest container 
that we ean possibly handle. In the 
spring an inch or so of topsoil is taken 
out and a combination of good garden 
loam, rotted manure and leaf mold added. 
It spends the summer outdoors and is 
watered liberally until September; then 
[ water rather sparingly until the buds 
start. It has never failed to give abun- 
dant bloom. 











MILE MOLES WITH 


Quickly, easily rid your lawn 
and flower beds of moles. Odor- 
less. Safe to use '/5 Ib. can, 50c, 
at dealers or write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO., Beacon, N.Y. 











Exquisite, Tuber-Rooted 


BEGONIAS 





GIANT CAMELLIA TYPE 

Available in Pink, Cardinal- 

Red, Crimson-Rose, Apricot, 
and Yellow. 





CARNATION-FLOWERED 


This type is in Yellow, Orange, 


Scarlet, White, and Pink 


Four Lovely 
Types. Many 
Gorgeous Colors 


Perhaps the most beautiful of 
the shade-loving flowers and 
ideal, also, for pot-culture. 
We have a splendid stock of 
top-grade tubers in selected 
colors of four types—Giant 
Frilled, Giant Single, Giant 
Camellia-flowered, and Giant 
Carnation-flowered. We offer 
them either in fine mixture 
or in labeled collections of 
named varieties—all at less 


than the usual prices. 


Special Value 
Mixture 


2 for 35¢ © 


Or six tubers 


guaranteed to bloom. 


mixed for 
$1.00, postpaid. Or you may 
have one each of the four 
types for $1.00 postpaid. All 





GIANT FRILLED 
Five colors — Fascination 
(Cerise), Salmon, Scarlet, 

Rose and White. 





GIANT SINGLE 


In Scarlet, Orange, Salmon- 
Rose, White, and Dark Red. 


Superb Collection Offer 


This is a collection of named varieties including all four types illustrated above— 
Giant Frilled, Giant Single, Giant Camellia-flowered, Giant Carnation-flowered. 3 
tubers each of the 4 types (12 in all) for $2.60 postpaid. Or 6 tubers each of the 
4 types (24 in all for $5.00 postpaid). Send order and remittance now to be sure of 
getting these delightful Begonias. Orders cannot be sent C.O.D. Catalogue free. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


BABYLON, NEW YORK 


WEPT. 239 





PLANTS, 40-3 
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6 lovely Delphinium plants for $1.00 


2 YR.OLD 
FIELD 
GROWN 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Think of it! You get 4 splendid, 2-year-old, field-grown roses 
each a favorite in the hearts of America’s rose lovers—an? 
acquaint you with 
the superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the low 
direct-from-the-nursery prices of Naughton’s roses. we make 
this introductory offer. Send just $1.00 and we will ship at 
once postpaid the following hardy roses: 


RED RADIANCE (Deep red) |ETOILE DE HOLLANDE 








(gorgeous blood red) 

PINK RADIANCE (Fragrant|K. A. VICTORIA (large, FREE Catalog 
and delicate) waxy white) Save $$$! 32 
ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. PC-1. All above roses, are hardy, pages full of 
everblooming varieties that will thrive throughout the United amazing bar 
States gains. See it 
MONEY SACK GUARANTEE—If you are not entirely satisfied with hefore you 
the plants you receive notify us within 5 days and we refund full buy. Write for 
purchase price or replace with other stock satisfactory to you. jit today — It’s 

Order now—plant early! FREE! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, INC., Dept. 24-F, Waxahachie, Texas 
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OR abundant production of deli- 
cious vegetables, use AGRICO 
VICTORY GARDEN FERTILIZER. 
Agrico is economical — pays for it- 
self over and over in more and bet- 
ter vegetables, richer in minerals 
and vitamins. Used by nation’s 
leacing growers— backed by 80 
years’ success. Easy to use — com- 
plete directions in 
every bag. Order 
= now, from your 
‘“, Garden Supplies 
Dealer. 











There's alsoan AGRICO 
FOR LAWNS, TREES & 
SHRUBS — use it for 
flowers, too. Both 

Agricos are available 
in 10, 25, 50 and 
100-lb. bags. Order 


now. 


THE NATION'S LEADING 
FERTILIZER 


AGRIC 












TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
GLADIOLUS HEMEROCALLIS 
TIGRIDIAS MONTBRETIAS 


and other flowering bulbs 
Our new 1944 descriptive list is now ready. A 
card will bring your copy. 


WILSHIRE GARDENS 


Box 120F Hoquiam, Washington 








of yellow and orange Carnation and Chrysanthe- 


mum type Marigolds is yours when you choose American 
Beauty Marigolds. The giont-size flowers will win the admira- 
tion of your friends. 


At Stores E : 





MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Speciclists for 68 Yeors 
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Many Victory gardeners would find a little greenhouse of this size very handy 





now for starting early vegetables and flowers, as does Mrs, Nangle, owner 


of this one 


Greenhouse for Victory Gardeners 
By MADALINE B. NANGLE (Mass.) 


N November ot 1941, my husband 
| built for me a small greenhouse which 
is 9 by 13 feet. It was made of lum- 
her which was left from an old barn plus 
lumber which he bought at a salvage yard. 
The large sashes for the roof and the 
window sashes for the sides, from the 
same souree, cost fifteen dollars.. The 
total cost of the building including the 
used piping was just forty dollars. 

The heater was an original idea. We 
had an old gas stack with a water coil in 
it such as is used to heat kitchen boilers. 
My husband removed the gas attachment 
at the bottom and inserted a common oil 
burner. There is about 125 feet of 14- 
inch pipe running around under the 
benches. 

We burned range oil and used just 100 
evallons the first winter, from December 
20 to April 26. The burner is turned off 
in the morning about eight when the sun 
strikes the roof and turned on again late 
in the afternoon.. On very cold days I 
leave it on all day. The ventilator in the 
roof is raised every morning. On several 
nights when the temperature dropped to 
15° below zero the inside temperature 
dropped to 38°, but I grow plants that 
ean “take it.” I don’t want plants that 
have to be eoddled. 

Plain and scented Geraniums and Be- 
vonias are my favorites, but I raised 
dwarf Marigolds, Nasturtiums, Alvssum 
and other quick blooming annuals for 
added color. An orange = Amaryllis 
hloomed beautifully for several weeks be- 
sides Azaleas, Cinerarias, Cyclamen, Jon- 
quils and Tulips. I rooted quantities of 
Geraniums for cemetery and bedding use. 
Early in the spring I bought rooted cut- 
tings of Heliotropes, Lantanas, double 
Petunias, Mayflower Verbenas, ete. A 
surplus of these made very acceptable 
gifts. I also raised hundreds of tomatoes 
and peppers for my own use and for 
others. 

The next spring (1943) I became more 
practical and went in for more vegetables, 
keeping as many flowers as my con- 
science would allow. In February, I 


started flats of Bonny Best and Marglobe 
tomatoes, early peppers, Golden Acre 
cabbage and Grand Rapids lettuce. These 
were grown on until they went out into 
large coldframes. March 1, I started 
Early Wonder beets which were trans- 
planted directly into the garden on the 
first possible seed-sowing date. Boston 
Pickling cukes were started in pots and 
transplanted directly into the garden. 
Strawberry boxes protected them at night. 
Consequently, we had very early crops 
of all these vegetables. This vear I am 
going to try the above vegetables besides 
celery and melons. 

The small coldframe on the south side 
of the house I keep to harden off my an- 
nuals. Later in the summer a lath frame 
replaces the glass and my Begonias, 
Ferns and other shade-loving plants live 
happily there. 

The water supply presented another 
problem. It would have been impractical 
to pipe it from my own house, so my hus- 
band drove a well under the bench and 
struck water at 20 feet. The first winter 
we pumped it up with a little sink pump. 


Last winter we bought a used electrie 
pump with a storage tank which fits 


neatly under the back bench. We not only 
had all the water we could use in the 


/3’Overa/) Jength Boarded roof & side 
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Cinders for Pots : 
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Plan view by Mrs. Joseph Nangle, 
Danvers, Mass. 
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greenhouse, but we added lengths of hose, 
attached a sprinkler and took care of our 
own and our neighbor’s Victory Gardens. 
We had the best gardens around. During 
dry spells we used the water freely and 
the results were very gratifying. 

You will notice from the floor plan that 
there is no particular space devoted to a 
propagating bench. I prefer to root my 
own cuttings in flats using pure peat 
which stays uniformly moist. These ean 
be placed on the pipes under the benches 
and the bench room used for started 
plants which need the sun. Large con- 
tainers under the bench hold soil, peat, 
sand and fertilizer. 

No doubt a house built of regular 
greenhouse sash would last longer but 
with eare ours should last a good many 
vears. 





Plant for Permanence 


(Continued fror page ] $5) 


cold. Actually, the variety is quite hardy, 
and stands temperatures well below zero 
without damage, though if it endures many 
hours this amount of frost will kill the 
‘ower buds. 

Any porous soil not definitely alkaline 
suits this shrub, and it is not averse to 
neutral soils. Herein this variety differs 
from most of its congeners, and so grows 
better in many well-dug gardens where 
lime and ashes have been added in past 
vears. Heavy soils and water-soaked ones 
it cannot tolerate, however, and good aera- 
tion is essential. Acid humus or leaf mold 
is the best fertilizer. The roots do not 
seem extensive, even for large specimens, 
but they are very delicate and should be 
handled with great care in transplanting. 
Firming soil or leaf mold around the balls 
of soil should be done very lightly and 
finished by watering. In view of their 
ultimate size, specimens in a group should 
be at least five feet apart in most eases 
and spaced somewhat more than this from 
neighboring subjeets. 

A planting combination that has at- 
tracted many plantsmen and color photo- 
graphers in a New Jersey garden features 
Periwinkle and spring Snowflakes at the 
edge of a path curving around a pool. A 
little distance from the path are several 
Japanese Andromedas, which flower at 
the same time, in earliest spring, spread- 
ing their delicate fragrance on the warm 
breezes. With the Andromedas—mostly 
behind them—are several Korean Rhodo- 
dendrons, and arching overhead, with its 
unique beauty of branching, is a Shidare- 
Higan, the Weeping Cherry that starts its 
delicate shower of pink bloom just as the 
soft lavender flowers of the Korean Rho- 
dodendrons are waning in late April or 
early May. 








BUY BEARING 
BLIGHT-RESISTANT 
CHINESE CHESTNUTS 


st productive of all nut trees, 
easily grown, heavy yielders 


NUTS IN FOUR YEARS! 


PLANT FOR BEAUTY—PROFIT—SHADE—NUTS—FUN 
Northern Strains. Send post card NOW FOR FREE 
hookiet & cabal = ial R-4 —. = — Ban k, 
ive experimentec 











SUNNY RIDGE, 429 NEW ST., SWARTHMORE, PA. a 


Perennials + + + «© « -« 






CUT-FLOWER For cut flowers and for border display, hardy perennials 
are “tops”. A careful choice of varieties will give you 
COLLECTION bloom from early spring 
This group will provide beautiful arrange- until frost. (<> 
ments for the home during August and OUR NEW CATALOG ee \ 
early September. A : 
designed to help you plan 
2 Hemerocallis Mrs. W. H. Wyman (Yel- and plant your garden with 
2 Re ong Aa zeri_ (Red Hot Poker unusual plants will be sent 
2 — roseum hybrids (Pink Painted FREE East of lowa; 25 cts. 
; elsewhere. 
2 Achilles millefolium roseur Rosy Mil 
2 Phlox Miss Lingard (White) - BOBBINK & ATKINS af 
2 Veronica’ longifolia ibsessilis (Blu 
Speedwell Nurserymen 





Roses, Azaleas, Shrubs, Fruits 


Nursery-grown Plants for 584 Paterson Ave. 
12 (Value $5.45) $4.45 E. Rutherford, N. J. 








BIG 10 OFFER $5.00 


10 BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS ataeee 


Lending color to the garden from early Spring to late Fall. A $7.50 Introductory offer for $5.00, 
Postpaid. All hardy, vigorous, and well rooted stock. 


1 Rose of Sharon 18-24 in. 1 Pink Flowering Almond 24-30 in. 
1 Oak Leaf Hydrangea 18-24 in. 1 Forsythia Fortunei 18-24 in. 
1 Pink Spirea 18-24 in. 1 Mock Orange 18-24 in. 
1 Bridal Wreath 18-24 in. 1 Purple Leaf Berberry 9-12 in. 
1 Pink Weigelia 18-24 in. 1 Deutzie Scabra Crenata 12-18 in. 


Washington Shipments, add 15 cents Sales Tax 


BONNELL NURSERIES seatres, wastincton 








This 2 the “Time to Onder a 
GEM GREENHOUSE 


















Enjoy gardening the year ‘round 


in your own home greenhouse! 








Get an early start 
on Victory Garden! 








Gain 6 to 8 weeks on your big 





outdoor garden by starting plants 
in your own greenhouse! Come 
in various sizes ... easy to 


erect. For descriptive circular write 


ICKES-BRAUN GREENHOUSE MFG. CO. 
2320 Wabansia Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
es “ES 


We HAVE. A STITT TO FIT EVERY HOME 
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Z SURE WAYS T0 
INCREASE CROPS 


Os i 


ee I 
“Cc <>: Mae ) 
Piace HOTKAPS — patented 
paper hothouses — over seeds or 
plants. Complete protection from 
destructive FROSTS, STORMS 
AND INSECTS. Ripen crops 3 / 
weeks earlier; increase yield 18% to 
51%. Maintain perfect mulch. df 
Millions used by successful market 
growers every season. Easy to set. 
Victory Garden package, 25 HOT- 
CAPS for 50c. 100 for $1.95. 
250 for $3.50. Setter free. 

















Revolutionary 
balelace Sprayer>« 


New HARCO js only professional- } 
type sprayer priced so low. Long exten- 
sion rod quickly sends insecticides to 
tall shrubs, small plants, hard to reach 
places. Easy Sprays up, down, 
sideways without adjustment. Attrac- 
tive, colorful. Only $2.35 complete. 


to use 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 


(SERMAINS 


Germaco Mfg. Division 


747 TERMINAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 


FREE park's FLOWER BOOK 





Full of the finest in Flower Seeds, 
Vegetable Seeds and Bulbs. Also AA 
Medal Winners. 

Send for 
Marigold Golden Eagle All three 


Petunia Blue Bee 


10c 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


Oh 


Zinnia Giant Rose 


Dept. F 


















. to plant with bulbs 
. to use as cut flowers 

. to edge your perennial border 

. to add color to your rock garden 
. to lend gaiety to your window box 


Sneate’ s Prize Mixture 
100 plants $3.25 
250 — $6.75 


(100 pl ants \ make a 50-fe 
. i Plants 6 im. apart 


ot border 


Send your order TODAY—we pay 
transportation. 


FREE: Write today for 
our Pansy Booklet No. 134, 


PITZONKAS Aasy farm 


BRISTOL: PENNA. 


yur copy of 
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Pre-Planting Reflections 


CouLTER, (Conn.) 


Manual of Home 


Gardening” 


ET us resolve that what we do in 
the garden this year shall be done 


thoroughly; plan no more than we 
can reasonably expect to carry through to 
the last days of harvest, have the soil test- 
ed, and work it into a smooth, mellow 
seed-bed for our future plants, with such 
additions or corrections as are indicated 
by the test. may feel inclined to 
try the newly advocated method of dis- 
pensing with plowing and digging, but 
it would be well to make any such experi- 
ment in only a small part of the garden; 
the results can be studied for guidance 
next year without imperilling essential 
food supplies which, without any shadow 
of a doubt, can be produced by orthodox 
cultivation. 

The manufacture of compost is being 
increasingly practiced. Well made com- 
post is not only good in itself, being the 
perfect soil improver, but also it tends 
to a neat and tidy garden, providing an 
easy and profitable way to dispose of 
garden trash and much kitehen garbage. 

Without going into details which may 
be learned from any of the better garden- 


By Francis C. 


Author of “A Vegetable 


Some 


ing books, a compost heap is built in 
alternate layers of soil and organie waste 
material, avoiding diseased plants and 
weed seeds, with the addition of commer- 
cial fertilizer and a little limestone (not 
hydrated lime or quicklime, which would 
release valuable nitrogen). It should 


be sited below a tree, or elsewhere in the 
shade and kept damp. The processes of 
decomposition will be expedited if the 


heap is turned once or twice in the season, 
and in the course of a year or so the whole 
should be reduced to humus. This 
good as the best—and most expensive— 
“old, well rotted manure”, the mention 
of which in gardening advice so often 
exasperates the suburban dweller. 

In smaller gardens, the tendency fre- 
quently is to grow too many of the most 
popular items, such as beans and tomatoes, 
to the exclusion of others which usually 
are not diffieult and will lend pleasing 
variety to the diet. 

One of the best of these is green broe- 
eoli, which is really no more difficult to 
raise than cabbage. Given suitable condi- 


is as 





PRUNE FASTER 


SAVE LABOR WITH 







Easiest Cutting! {Gnaep@c” 


cepa tl he UNERS 


blade anvil ac- 
tion mokes clean, 
quick-healing 
cuts with little 
effort. 


8” size, $2.25; 6", $1.39. 
At your dealer's. 






SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
52 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
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for 


KUNDERD 1944 


| Gladioli and Garden Book 
Now Ready 


Kunderd’s 





Prize - Winning 
Gladioli are a real treat for 
your garden—beautiful, color- 
ful, easy to grow. Our cata- 
log, in addition to Gladioli, 
lists many other lovely flow- 
ers for your enjoyment. 

GROW THE BEST ALWAYS IN 
QUALITY BULBS AND PLANTS 
Mail a Postcard Today for 
Your Free Copy of Our Illus- 

trated Garden Catalog 


KUNDERD GLADIOLUS FARM 
War 1334 Lincoln Way, Goshen, Indiana 


ANEMONE NEMOROSA 
Their creeping root- 











WOOD ANEMONE! 
stalks will make wide mats in woodland soil 
and shade. Large lavender blue or white 
flowers, 6 inch stems, May and June. Mixed 
colors, 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50, postpaid. Rare 
plant Book FREE. 
WM. BORSCH & SON 

MAPLEWOOD BOX 21 OREGON 


don's Jumbo 











C ae 
CASEY 











CRIMSON--PINK 
AND LAVENDER 
~ Gorgeous Blooms 6 in- 
. ches across, 244 inches thick, 
MSRM on strong, sturdy, well - branched 
3 Menlants 8 feet in height. 
ie BIG 1944 SEED,PLANT FREE 
ore & NURSERY CATALOG 
Send Dime Today for This $1.00 
Y Collection and fully illustrated color 
Catalog, or Postal for Catalog alone. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN  oc.22%.° unos 


al SOIL _PREPARATIONs 
_ Se a 

























pletely pulverized level 
Saad bed—no plow sole 
chunks — op- 
small 
Write 


—no hard 
erates easily in 
space—3 models. 


ARIENS CO. 


BRILLION, WISCONSIN 


MODERNIZE with TIGRIDIAS 


Giant 6-inch blooms, complete range of colors. 
Long blooming season. Improved strain gives 
more satisfaction with same care. Send for com- 
plete catalog. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist, 
Rt. 2, Box 187 N Everson, Washington 


Sovendor sady 




















CHRYSANTHEMUM 
ast ail ty) f Loveliest lavender, 
~ * 
haw ¥ “ exquisitely formed, 






fully double flowers 
on ‘< 4inches across, from 
*~» end of Sept. all fall. 
x 24 inches tall. Plants 


ans ~— 3; each. 
Del pectal alue 3 50) for $j 
The Parade of ModernRoses 
and Perennials — all in color, 


best of the newest, direct from 
FREE the Rose Capital of America. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


678 Rose Lane, Newark,New York State 
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$]00 SPECIALS 


‘“‘Amaryllis Belladonna’ 


(From Africa) 


1 Cantaloupe Size $1 2 Smaller Size $1 


15 to 20 Flowers on Stem 


KING OF WINDOW GARDENS 
For Winter Outdoor Planting or Pot Cul- 
ture. Hardy. Plant outdoors 6 inches deep. 
House culture directions included. Flow- 
ers are large and Handsome, in Deep Pink. 


HOUSE PLANTS 
CALLAS. 3 a a flowering, 3 Mammoth ht y 
flowering Bulbs.....cccccccccsccccsccere or $1 
TUBEROUS ROOTED “‘BEGONIA. Fiowere r* 
= . saucers, blooms all winter, place a gar- 
den in Spring. Shade only.......... 5 bulbs $! 
ORCHID CACTUS. (Epiphylium) Flowers grow 


1 across. Plant in potting mixture, sy 

culture. - Red, Pink, White, Purple..... { for $1 
ee a a errerers 2 for $1 
CARNATIONS. Fine for sunny windows. Double. 


Frogrant sobs s shake danas hee ee rst 
GARDENIA Lovely. Ready to bud..... $ for 3! 
BLUE GLADIOLUS. Handsome, Rare...25 for $1 
oes 4 Set pots in water. No 

ere, Tovey SeaGD. ... .5 022002000 sg008 4 for $1 
BOUGAINV VILLEAS #° Originally from Bougain- 

— Decent Lovely 18-inch Plants er to P 

NE 5 pnt be evden so beeees 000000000686 
KALANCHOES. Britons red flowers..... 4 3 fer $1 
PA r+ gd WHITE NA —-e/ Plant in ae 

oe Dees BED, ...<cascedeees for $1 
SCENTED GERANIUMS. mixed Sorted comune 

Plenty of “‘sniff appeal’’...........+++-. 5 for $1 
ORANGE flowers, all year. Miniature — 

all season. Plants from pots....... rst 
CAMELLIAS. Red, pink or P white Coe 


MIDGET SWISS ROSES 3 for $1.00 


Brilliant red and continuous blodmer. cay © theese 
tiny dwarf Roses all winter. Not over nohes. 
‘Hardy outdoors. 


3 LEMON PLANTS $1 


Fruit large as Ostrich Fogs. 
Fragrant flowers. Edibl 


[—~MOSES-IN-THE-BULL-RUSHES~__ 


(Rhoe. Discolor). The flowers appear depicting 
name. Grown chiefly for handsome purple foli- 
age. Most attractive. Easy culture..... 2 for $1 


———"6 MINIATURE CACTI $1 


Bishops Cap, Old Man, Powder Puff, Tiger Jaw, 
Blue Candle, Maternity Ward. 

















[——~ TERRARIUM COLLECTION 
Low attractive plants as follows: Partridge 
berry vines filled with berries, miniature forms, 
Salagineilas, Velvet Moss, oddities. Al! $1.00 





m"6 ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE $177) 

Lovely House Collection. Plants are: Purple 

Velvet, Silk Oak, Chenille Plant, Golden 
Abutilon, Dusty Miller, Artillery Plant. 


HOUSE COLLECTION 
1 Impatiens, 1 Browallia, { Cigar Plant, | 
Poteee, { Heliotrope, | Shrimp Plant. 

All six for $1. All perpetual flowering. 




















PINK VIOLETS. Most fragrant of all violets. 
Constant bloomer and now blooming. Enjoy 
flowers now. Place outdoors in Spring. Pot 
these, for use outdoors & indoors....5 clumps $f 

MINIATURE CACTUS Collection. Boxing Glove, 
Zebra — — Ears, Jewel, Old my 


Tiger Jaw. All RRR TEE r $i 
RUBBER PL LANTS. “a. old-fashioned pn 
leaf, but golden mottled................ 2 for $1 


CALADIUMS. Fancy Leaf. Red, Golden Varied 
colors. Mg may LT Don’t — > my 
selection. Large Bulbs...............++.- for $1 

yg * EVERGREEN. Place in water. Grows 
CRE ED 0.004.605 60004004005 050000% for $1 

— WLS Double, brilliant red towers ana 

PELARGONIUMS (Martha Washington Gerani- 
ums). Riotous colors. Very large wapeens = 
GUTOTOME nc cccccccccccccccccocccccgccess for $1 

BOUVARDIA. Orchid fragrance. Wax-like flow 
ers in clusters. Rare flowering size....... 2 for $1 

CHINERA ——. a one different. Grow them 
TOC PN PI oo oncccenccccecseneees 5 for $1 

—, FERNS.  Dwart types. Very wee 

LOA OER re re a r 

CHINESE’ s HIBISCUS. As  — as orchids. 
Flowers 6” across. All colors......... 5 plants $i 

yy a (Saintpaulia), Blue nag 


PE BI o.c'0.s 050.600.6000 c00ce seu 3 for $t 
FUCHSIAS. Loreiv WOTMCIED. 0 cccccccccss 5 for $1 
PIGGY-BACK Pian . PEE TPOS 4 for $! 


OXALIS. Assorted Bulb: 
MARGUERITE DAISIES. 3 New Yellow, 
.. 7a eee 6 for $1 
JASMINE (not Gardenia). Grand Duke. Nice 
size. Large, fragrant flowers............ 1 for $1 


“See last month’s Flower Grower. Offers and prices 
still hold good. ‘“‘No catalog.’’ 

Add 10c to each dollar purchase ad packing and 
postage up to $5; $5 and over free 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


Dept. F, HAMMONTON, N. J. 





tions, it will first produce a fair sized 
central head, and after this has been re- 
moved will put out many sprouts which 
make equally good eating. 


Soybeans. The new edible or garden 
soybeans are rugged and thrifty, making 
the most of any location in which they 
find themselves and producing a crop, a 
heavy crop under good conditions, of 
small pods each containing two or three 
green beans of rich, pleasing color and 
very attractive flavor. People are con- 
servative in matters of food, but the 
edible soybean seems to have won enthu- 
siastic praise everywhere it has been 
tried and is well on the way to becoming 
one of our standard garden vegetables. 
A number of varieties have been de- 
veloped to suit different climatic condi- 
tions and this should be borne in mind 
when ordering seed. 


Pole beans. Formerly only pole beans 
were grown, but for a long time past the 
bush types have been much more gener- 
ally used, probably due to the trouble 
and expense of poles. Where these are 
readily available, however, pole beans 
are very well worth growing because they 
produce an abundance of pods over a 
long season provided they are kept 
picked, and have the necessary sunshine, 
moisture and plant food in the soil. While 
the old Kentucky Wonder has a fine 
flavor, its pods are twisted and apt to 
be rough, but new types such as Potomac 
and Decatur, the All-America winners of 
1943 and 1942, have straight and entirely 
stringless pods. 


Sweet herbs. More and more atten- 
tion is being given by good housewives 
to the gratifying variations of flavor 
which can add appetizing appeal to 
homely fare and recooked dishes from 
the use of old-fashioned sweet herbs. 
These are so very easy to grow, so free 
from disease and insect troubles, so in- 
teresting and pleasant to see, and so use- 
ful in the kitchen, that a corner of even 
the smallest garden should be given to 
a few of them. Parsley, chive, sage, 
thyme and mint are those without which 
spring plantings are incomplete. 





Fuchsia Sun-Ray 
By Naomi Inaauts, (Vt.) 


HE new Fuchsia Sun-Ray is very no- 

ticeable for its variegated leaves. If 
it did not bear even one “ladies ear-drop”, 
it would still be a handsome plant. But 
with the many crimson and purple blos- 
soms hanging like elfin jewels from every 
branch, and contrasting so beautifully 
with the silver and green foliage—well, 
you may say as I did, “I simply must 
have a Sun-Ray Fuchsia!” 

All Fuchsias like dampness and wet feet, 
and morning sunshine. A good way to 
avoid dry soil is to place little pebbles in 
the saucer of each pot, covering these 
stones with moss. Always water from 
below. I treated my Sun-Ray Fuchsia 
to a bath in water that contained yellow 
naphtha soap suds and a little nicotine 
sulphate, then rinsed well, and by spray- 
ing often, my new plant was a thing of 
beauty and a joy to all who saw it, all 
summer long. 














$]00 SPECIALS 


OUTDOOR PLANTS 


Order Now at Low Prices 


a" 8 AZALEA 'MUMS $1 ™ 
600 to 800 flowers oe year. Very hardy. 1200 


flowers second year. Grow round, symmetrical 
Flowers are large and double. Start to bloom 
July till frost. New Red, Pink, White, Yellow, 
Bronze. No C. 0. D. 











EXHIBITION MUMS. Large as saucers. Ali florist 
type. Our culture directions will give same results. 
Simple and easy. Full color range........ 8 for $1 
PHLOX. Handsome varieties, all different 6 4. $1.00 
CREEPING MYRTLE. Fine for shade.or embank- 


RED MOIS is n:0000060060006005000 (2 for $1.00 
BLUE SPRUCE. 10 tm. csccccccccccces 4 for $1.00 
PEONIES. All different..............- 4 for $1.00 


DAFFODILS. A fine assortment. .50 bulbs for $1.00 
ROSES. 2 yr. Teas everbloomers, one each color. 

4 for $1.00 

ROSES. Climbers Talismen, Paul’s Scarlet, Ameri- 

can Beauty, Red Radiance; 2 yr. .....2 for $1.00 

PACHYSANDRA SPURGE. Fine for shade or 


UNGEF tPOOS.. cccccccccccccscccessess 12 for $1.00 
100 for $9.00 

AZALEAS. Fine plants, well budded, red or 
BOE cccvccnccscccccoscocsssccecese 2 for $1.00 


CARNATIONS. Everblooming, double 15 for $1.00 
CARNATIONS. Large Florist type. Yellow in- 
EE Sitikchehsahinbaxkendes ++ee-6 for $1.00 
LAUREL, Fine tor shade, 10 in. .++e--8 for $1.00 
DELPHINIUMS. Blakemore type, 2 yr. 6 for $1.00 
HOLLY (Ilex Opaca) 12 to 15 in. both types. 
Fine for hedging ...... 10 for $1.00; $9 per 100 
HEMLOCK. 8 yr. transplants 10 in. or better. 
4 for $1.00 
RHODODENDRONS. Assorted 83 yr. 8 to 10 in. 


6 for $1.00 
PANSIES. Giant flowering 50 for $1.00 
BARBERRY. Red 18 in.....§2 for $1.00; $9 per 100 
DAPHNE. 6 to 9 in. across; myriads of buds 

| for $1.00 
BERRYBERRY. Green; 12 to 15 in. ...20 for $1.00 
RED DOGWOOD. True red, 2 ft.........4 for $1.00 
RED MAPLE. True grafted, always red 15 in. 


{ for $1.00 
GLADIOLUS Rainbow asst............ 35 for $1.00 
SEABISECS BIRD. . co cccccecccces --.20 for $1.00 
—= BAS. Assorted or one " desired one, ‘rag 
TUBEROSES. Single or double...... «+20 for $1.00 
TRILLIUMS., Fine for shade...... «+015 for $1.00 


XMAS FERN. Evergreen all year. Very hardy 
— for Shade or Rock garden. Nice for bouquet 


Scvecceccocccccccscesecss Clumps 6 for $1.00 
LILY OF THE VALLEY. Holland type. Regular 
GOTGRR TOFI cccccccccccencccrcece 5 for $1.00 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. Swedish Ginat flowering 
(Parsons). Rare; should be better known 





10 for $1.00 

LILY OF THE VALLEY. Double. Easily grown 

and handsome. Still very rare........ i for $1.00 

CLEMATIS. Large flowering; eee x <0” 

MD Oy OE 0h 65 080000600 008eeesene 2 for $1.00 
BUTTERFLY BUSH. 1 red, 1 blue, 1 pink 

3 for $1.00 

FRENCH LILACS, 18 in. flowering size. Double 

red, Double white or Double blue...... ea. $1.00 

GRAPE HYACYNTHS, Blue 35 for $1.00 


ROCK GARDEN COLLECTION, all low growing 
and flowering types all different.....10 for $1.00 

FLOWERING ALMONDS. Always attractive. 
Double pink flowers all along the stem, 18 in. 


2 for $1.00 
PRIVET HEDGE. Nicely rooted 12 in. pom. 


r $1.00 


VICTORY GARDEN 


35 Asparagus 2 yr. Washington $1.00 

6 Rhubarb Myatts $1.00 

3 Rhubarb Strawberry $1.00 

Rhubarb Myatts Giant. Very large roots 
3 for $1.00 

Onion. Sets 250 for $1.00 

Onion. Bermuda. Strong plants 100 for $1.00 

Horse Radish 10 for $1.00 

Bush Cherry 18 in. 2 for $1.00 

Strawberry Gem Everbearing 25 for $1.00 

Strawberry 2 varieties early and late 
40 for $1.00 


Tomatoes Early Marglobe strong plants 
25 for $1. 


Sweet Potato Plants 35 for $1.00 
Peanuts. For planting. Virginia Giants 
per pound $1.00 





New Garden Encyclopedia $3,50 


Handsomely bound in sturdy Green 
Novelex—over 1,300 pages, 10,000 
articles and 750 pictures. Clear, ex- 
plicit, usable. 














No Catalog 


Add {0c to each dollar purchase for packing and 
postage up to $5. $5 and over, free. 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


Dept. F, HAMMONTON, N. J. 
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Bug ab00 


DEN SPRAY 


. yicToRY GAR 

















Kills or controls 
practically all 
garden pests 






YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 
RATES THE BEST, 
SO KEEP IT FREE 

OF EVERY PEST. 





Now—when your garden means 
so much— protect it with the 
highly concentrated spray that’s 
economical, and easy to use! 4 
ounces make 12 to 18 gallons. 
Won't clog sprayer — mixes 
quickly— harmless to humans or 
pets. Contains Rotenone. 





Buy at leading local 
dealers, hardware, 
and department stores 


Pe ee 
CHOICE ROCK PLANTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Dwarf Shrubs and Heathers 
New Catalogue now ready 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 


JENNINGS LODGE, 


OREGON 














is well deserved by this newest 
color in Sweet Alyssum ... Viole? 
Queen. The lovely violet flowers 
completely cover the dwarf plants 
and bloom all season. Excellent 
for edging and bedding. 









MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Specialists for 68 Yeors 


— 
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Flowers of the Battlefield 


(Continued from page 135) 


hills are brilliant with Spanish Iris, peri- 
winkles huddle in the hedges and fields, 
Spanish Brooms and Bracken Fern scent 
the air and just across the Straits of 
Gibraltar from Spain, April brings to 
Tangiers daisy species in many colors. 
The Hoop-petticoat Daffodil, Narcissus 
bulbocodium, is a dwarf narcissus com- 
mon throughout this country and seems 
as much at home in some sections of the 
Pacific Coast as in its native northern, 





The African shrub, Turraea obtusifolia, is 
frequently grown in southern California 


Africa. At any rate with me it behaves 
like a self-sowing weed and produces its 
bright yellow flaring flowers from Novem- 
ber into May. Indigenous in Africa, and 
erowing with the type, is a pale yellow 
form which English plant collectors re- 
port as being very lovely “in the field” and 
which is known in English gardens as 
variety Citrinum. 

Higher up in the Atlas mountains the 
tiny self-sowing blue daisy, Bellis ceru- 
lescens, beloved of rock gardeners, grows 
in masses, often among scillas and dwarf 
sedums, as well as several species of an- 
other blue-flowered rock garden favorite, 
jasione, the Sheep’s Scabious. In the val- 
leys there are veronicas, sweet-scented 
wallflowers make shiny yellow patches 
against black boulders, and eolumbines fill 
lush glades below rocks which are moist 
with seepage. In these parts our forces 
must have tramped over wild candytuft 
(iberis) and hurdled natural hedges of 
tall wild purple iris (Iris germanica). 

Just off the African coast, the Canary 
Islands are famed for their endemic gen- 
era and many good and familiar plants 
come from this nest of little isles. Among 
them are several species of St. Johns 
Wort (hypericum) and wild cinerarias 
make these a great showing in February, 
lining the roadsides and peeping out from 
beneath the hedges. 

The wild flowers of those larger islands 
—the real islands of the Mediterranean 
and the stepping stones to Italy—must 
have reminded the Allied soldiers of home. 
I wonder whether the lads from farms, 
when they got to Sicily, recognized the 
wild beets or whether the highly developed 


occupants of our Victory gardens have 
lost all resemblance to their Sicilian an- 
cestors. 

Nearer Rome, on Corsica, “The Fra- 
grant Isle” and the last stamping ground 
of the first little would-be conqueror eor- 
poral, the beach forests in the autumn 
must have been luminous with pink eycla- 
men and almost at the same time Sedum 
caeruleum, a delightful little garden an- 
nual, was outlining the roads and filling 
every crack and cranny on the coastal 
rocks. The Christmas Roses (helleborus) 
which crowd the lush Corsican valleys, fill 
shady ravines and line the margins of 
streams, were not out taen but their fo- 
liage must have brought the thought of 
home to many a gardening soldier. It 
may tickle succulent fans to learn that 
their cherished sempervivums have their 
hangouts not only on Morocco, on the 
Canaries and on Corsica, but run hand 
in hand with the allies in most of their 
occupied countries, Lily lovers may think 
of Corsica as the home of the Madonnas 
for in season these lovely fragrant trum- 
pets jostle the neighboring bushes and 
gleam beneath moon-beam and sunray 
while below them the blue water glistens 
in the haze. Here the tangled under- 
brush inhabited by Madonnas is ealled 
“macchie” and this chaparral-like growth 
contains many interesting plants. 

When the allied troups stepped onto 
the Italian toe they were showered, one 
soldier writes, with balls made out of the 
flower-heads of amaryllis—rose-pink balls, 
purple balls and snowy balls of white. 
But that doesn’t properly belong in this 
story because these flowers, not being na- 
tives, must have been garden grown. 
What is more to the point is that the 
Apennines Mountains, which run down 
central Italy like a backbone and make 
difficult going for invading troups, are 
the homes of some lovely alpines and 
proved in peace time fruitful hunting 
grounds for rock gardeners. This is 
violet country and many species in blues 
and yellows tuft the slopes and carpet 
grassy places. It is the home of rock 





Mauve colored Iberis gibraltarica, common 
in northern Africa, is an attractive rock 
garden plant here 
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garden columbines, geraniums and ceras- 
ums and here, in the passes and cupped 
alleys, bloom wild helianthemums and 
trape Hyacinths, pinks, gentians, spring 
ind autumn crocuses and saxifrages. 

The country below these mountains was 
riginally well wooded but there are no 
forests there now. The fertile soil, left 
inclasped, was washed away by sudden 
winter torrents and just as in the cha- 
parral zones of California there has 
sprung up a massed shrubby formation 
known as “the maqui’”. Instead of man- 
vanitas and wild lilaes (ceanothus) which 
make much of the Californian chaparral 
impenetrable, rock-roses (cistus), brooms, 
heaths and lavenders now crowd the de- 
nuded Mediterranean slopes. In southern 
Italy the dainty corn-yellow Linum ¢am- 
panulatum waves above Virginian Stock, 
that old-fashioned annual so popular with 
child gardeners. The poppy-flowered 
anemone, Anemone coronaria, is wild 
here and s» are A. patens and A. pulsa- 
tilla. It was from here that the poppy- 
flowered anemone was introduced into 
England in 1596 and from this same coun- 
try and in the same year, Aster amellus, 
“the first Michaelmas Daisy” was brought. 

The war swings eastward and southward 
and emissaries from the United States are 
entering lands which, in pre-war days, 
they never hoped to see and are finding 
there, growing wild, familiar garden 
shrubs and trees. From Asia “Chinese 
Wilson”, Robert Fortune and other plant 
collectors have introduced native trees, 
shrubs and perennials now common to 
American gardens, especially those in the 
eastern states where these cold and mois- 
ture-prefering plants enjoy themselves. 

From China came our deutzias, forsy- 
thias, lilacs, hydrangeas, barberries and 
many viburnums, among them that glori- 
ously scented Viburnum earlesi. Over 
thirty years ago when I was starting a 
new garden on the Atlantic Coast and 
E. H. Wilson was bringing plants from 
China, I had a Chinese corner. To this 
section of the garden, fresh from the 
chaparral of Tibet, came my first bud- 
dleia, (we are now supposed to spell it 
buddleja) the forerunner of many lovely 
Butterfly Bushes which have come to us 
from China. Rhododendrons grow wild 
in China, and azaleas, boltonias, daylilies 
and China’s one-time national flower, the 
gorgeous peony. 

I’m told that Russia, seen from the air, 
seems vegetatively divided into two parts, 
a northern land of forests and morasses, 
rivers, lakes and marshes, broken in places 
by patches of cultivation, and a southern 
area of rich arable land spotted by flecks 
of sand and forest. We seem to have been 
brought up to think of Siberia as the 
acme of desolation and to us the words 
tundra and steppe earry a shudder and 
feeling of grimness. But bilberries grow 
there, and cow-berries (whortle berries), 
raspberries and black and red currants 
are massed so thickly as to make young 
jungles. Some amazingly beautiful vio- 
lets are wild in Russia and daphnes, coton- 

asters, tamarisks and roses are among 
the shrub treasures. Wild lilies make 
the farmers’ lives miserable and this is 
one of the parts of the world where the 
Lily-of-the-valley is native. 

In the temperate zone of western Rus- 

(Continued on next page) 


















pleasure. 


the years. 


gardens. 
elsewhere. 


Roses pay high dividends in garden 
We offer the most prom- 
ising new varieties as well as the time- 
tested favorites that have lasted through 
Our great collection of Roses 


signed to help you plan and plant better 
FREE east of Iowa; 25 cts. 





SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


6 Sparkling and Harmonious 
Colors—Modern Varieties 


Christopher Stone. Brilliant 
embrac ll class uitable for ever age oo 
es ail C es sulla Y = Edith Nellie Perkins.  Cop- 
pery rose and salmon, 
place and every purpose. Marcia Stanhope. One of 
. the best whites. 
THE NEW B. & A. CATALOG lists Per- Metretye Scarlet. Vivid 
rose-red, 
ennials, Shrubs, Fruits, Trees and _ mrs. Pp. Ss. DuPont. Yellow; 
. ar Buds reddish gold, 
Roses. Illustrated in full color, it is de- pres. Macia. Silver and 


rose-pink. 


To demonatrate the ertra size 
and quality of ali B. & A. 
2-yr. mnursery-grown garden 


Roses— 
All 6 plants for $4.45 
BOBBINK & ATKINS oe meh 
584 st nak a Ave. Supply limited; offer expires 
E. Rutherford, N. J. April 15 


Perennials © Azaleas © Evergreen Shrubs 











Gives cul 
Lists new 


colors. 
helps. 


at a special price. 


All our roses are 


a new customer. 
happy. 


our ‘‘specials’’. 
Write today. 








Write today! This new folder shows many 
of our famous roses in ali their exquisite 


“FAVORITE DOZEN" 


year field grown budded bushes. 
root systems—no wonder your roses thrive,’’ writes 


We've specialized in 
this hardy severe Northern Ohio climate. 
of all get this free color folder, then try some of 
We're sure you will be satisfied! 


tural information and 


Just the variety you need to 


start your new garden or to add to present garden. 


of highest quality—all are two 
‘“‘Never saw such 


You too will be surprised and 
Roses for years—in 
But first 


Rose Specialist 
MELVIN E. WYANT 


Box F, Mentor, Ohio 














Do You Have Trouble 
“heading” Lettuce? 


Does it go to seed, 
rather than head-up in 
warm weather? 

Does it burn at the tips? 


Then—change to the new 1944 All 
America Iceberg type Lettuce ‘GREAT 
LAKES’’ Introduced by U. S. Dept. 
of Agric. as a heat resisting sort; 
slow to go to seed, & resistant to 
tip-burn. Now the amateur can raise 
crispy head lettuce too, pkt 25¢. 
Stocks limited. Send today 
packet which also entitles you 
copy of— 

**YOUR GARDEN FAVORITES" 


Dept. A BU ilatielaa billed 


23-25 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


for a 
to a 
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* for Rock Gardens, Borders, 
FERNS Bedding, Shady Nooks & 


Corners 
Good mature blooming size plants 


COLLECTION | 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEDIA—(Shooting Stars) 
HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 
PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Bird’s-foot- Violet) 

1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 


TRILLIUM CERNEUM—(Nodding Trillium) 
TKILLIUM ERECTUM—(Purple Trillium) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large white Trillium) 
TRILLIUM RECURVATUM—(Prairie Trillium) 
TRILLIUM STYLOSUM—(Rose Trillium) 

TRILLIUM UNDULATUM—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 


5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION Ill 


CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
CYPRIPEDIUM PUBESCENS—( Yellow Ladyslipper) 
CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE—(Showy Ladyslipper) 

1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 15 plants for $4.00 

10 each or 30 plants for $7.50 


COLLECTION IV 


ADIANTUM PEDATUM—(Maidenhair Fern) 
ATHYRIUM AUGUSTUM—(Lady Fern) 
BOTRYCHIUM VIRGINIANA—(Rattle-snake Fern) 
OSMUNDA CINNAMONEA— (Cinnamon Fern) 
OSMUNDA CLAYTONIA—(Interrupted Fern) 
OSMUNDA REGALIS—(Royal Fern) 
POLYSTICHUM ACROSTICHOIDES—(Christmas Fern) 
WOODWARDIA VIRGINIANA—(Chain Fern) 

l each or 8 plants for $1.75 

5 each or 40 plants for $8.00 

10 each or 80 plants for $15.00 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


ORDER EARLY—We promptly acknowledge all orders. 


FREE CATALOG: Hardy Wild Flowers & Ferns, 
Hardy Perennials 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 











DAYLILIES 


Nine acres of Hemerocallis. 
NEW colors in reds, pinks, 
purple and _ unusual? bi- 
colors. Write for complete list. 


URS RS Ay ae 


No Chrysanthemums Grow Like 

STYER’S 

NORTHLAND DAISIES 
TRADE MARK 


The New Arctic Hybrids—Hardier, more 
vigorous. Flowers big, single, plentiful. 


1 each of 8 leading varieties 
$2.00 Postpaid 


Write for the full list. 


STYER’S NURSERIES, Concordville, Pa. 
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sia some of our best perennials are grow- 
ing wild, Sweet Williams, carnations, iris, 


mints, campanulas, forget-me-nots, lobe- 
lias, the Horned Poppy and centaureas. 
We owe many of our fruits to Russia. In 
1835 four delicious Russian apples were 
brought into America by way of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of England, 
apricots came over with the Mennonites; 
many of our pears, plums, cherries and 
mulberries are derived from species na- 
tive to Russia; and I’m very sure that 
the occupants of our war-time chicken 
yards are pleased because the Russians 
once sent us their tall large-seeded wild 
sunflower, Helianthus annuns. In their 
native land these seeds are eaten raw and 
sold in the streets as peanuts are (or used 
to be) here and because of its practical 
uses as well as for its impressive bloom 
this sunflower is Russia’s national flower. 

I am fortunate in having some soldier- 
horticulturist friends overseas. These 
men, ripped loose from their work with 
plants in various states, were anxious, 
when they found themselves in Califor- 
nian camps, to learn as much of West 
Coast flora as possible and when “shipped” 
have been good enough to report on the 
native vegetation of the countries in 
which they finally found themselves. In 
their spare moments they do what they 
can to keep alive their old interest, which 
when the war is over, each plans to re- 
vive and follow. 


Save Jars for 1944 Canning 


OOKING ahead to a big season for 
canning Victory Garden produce in 
1944, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture urges home eanners to save 
all glass jars and tops suitable for re- 
use. Every re-usable jar and top will 
be needed to round out new supplies. 

Special attention is called to re-usable 
commercial jars and tops in which house- 
wives buy such products as coffee, pickles, 
peanut butter and mayonnaise. Many 
are now standardized as to size and type 
of opening, so that a jar and its metal 
screw cap may be used for home canning 
by buying only a metal sealing disk with 
flowed-on rubber compound. Coffee jars 
with paper caps may be outfitted by using 
a metal serew cap from another jar plus 
a sealing disk. 

To save metal, rubber and glass, most 
of the re-usable commercial jars now 
have an opening 26 inches in diameter. 
This opening is known as size “63.” Other 
jars have the larger, Mason-size opening 
—size “70.” The War Production Board 
and War Food Administration are mak- 
ing every effort to have available in 1944 
adequate supplies of metal sealing disks 
for both sizes. 

Before storing, glass jars and glass 
disks should be sealded, and any jars in 
which food spoiled should be boiled in 
strong washing soda. Metal serew bands 
and serew caps should be stored clean, 
and where they won’t get bent or rusted. 
Wartime rubber jar rings once used are 
not reusable for home canning, but are 
worth keeping to use when sealing home- 
dried foods packaged in glass, 


| 

















SHORTAGE OF BULBS 


There is a tremendous demand for 
gladiolus bulbs this year and the | 
worst shortage ever known so that | 
many growers are sold out of the | 
lower priced varieties. However I 
specialize more in the newer and 
better kinds and have a good stock 
in most of these. If you haven’t 
grown glads or haven’t the newer 
kinds better get a start in them this 
year. Send for my new illustrated 
catalogue. 


Can still furnish the collection 
advertised last month. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 




















BEARING-AGE GRAPES 


Many of these vines were loaded with 
fruit last year, and they are likely to 
bear for you this summer. 

Write for Free Catalog on Grape Vines, 
Fruit Trees, Berries, Shrubs, and Roses. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G Geneva, N. Y. 





* * 






GR INET 


ARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 











Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 


Box 307 
Dunbar, W. Va. 














. 
Illustrated Orchid Catalog 


Our 96 page catalog contains 16 color _ illus- 

trations and 21 black and white illustrations, 

as well as culture notes, which may be helpful 

to those interested in the growing of orchids. 
Price 50 cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists — Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 





Start Seeds Right— 
want Get HEALTHIER PLANTS! 


Growmore flowers! Help seed to re- 
sist seed-borne diseases, seed rotting 
and damping-off withSEMESAN treat- 
ment. It’s easy! Makes more seed pro- 
duce! For vegetables, too—and as a 
spray for rose mildew and blackspot, 
Only at dealers. Get free 
pamphlet. 

DU PONT SEMESAN CO. (INC) /> 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 















SEED DISINFECTANTS 
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Tricker’s 
Colorful 











Beautiful 
New Catalog Now Ready 


America’s most complete aquatic catalog. Profuse- 
ly illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions 
show how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all 
about Tricker’s large, healthy plants. Guaranteed 
to bloom. Surprisingly low prices. Write for 


FR E E FREE copy today! (Canada 1éc) 
mo TRI C CK iE R ne 


FOR THe WATER’ GARDEN 
4315 Brookside Ave, 4323 Rainbow Te 
* Saddle River, N.J, Independence, Ohio 








FROM WASTE MATERIALS! 
MAKE YOUR OWN RICH, SOIL-BUILDING 


ERTILIZER 


For a few cents you can make hundreds of pounds, 
QUICKLY, easily, from kitchen waste, leaves, etc., with 
Bacto. Bacterial; not chemical. 


At your dealer’s, or. order 
from Jean — Bridge- BactO 
ton, 6, Ind 

5 Ib. $1.65; 73 Ib. $5.29 
4 one-year plants from pots— 
white, pink, red and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 


Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 
Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 


NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Our catalogue features the newer Daffodils but 
also lists a number of standard sorts. Included 
are varieties ranging from ten cents to twenty-five 
dollars and more per bulb in price, and descrip- 
tions of more than two hundred kinds from King 
Alfred and Diana Kasner to Content and Pearl 
Harbor. Write for your copy. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 
: STRAW BERRIES 


PAY ALLENS BERRY BOOK 


describes best early, medium, 




















late and everbearing varieties. Tells 
how to grow big, luscious berries for 
home and market. Copy Free. Write 


Today. 
W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
50 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md. 








RIO RITA—The best orange Glad. 
STOPLIGHT—The world’s finest red. 
These two blue ribbon winners should be 
in every Glad fan’s collection. 
Mail card for Free Catalog 


CHUCK'S GLAD PATCH 
Albert Lea Dept. G 


IRIS — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing illus- 
trations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types 


that bloom from early spring ‘til au- 
tumn—including Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 



























when you combine Ageratum and Orange 
Flare Cosmos. The rich orange of the 
Cosmos forms a striking background for 
the lavender-blue of the Ageratum. 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
flower Seed Speciolists for 68 Yeors 





Twenty Lawn Questions 


Answered 


(Continued from page 137) 
of control. Another is to always prevent 
them from going to seed but, of course, 
that doesn’t solve the neighborhood prob- 
lem. On a small area attack dandelions 
individually. Where a large area is in- 
fested use chemicals. Aside from digging 
individual plants, injecting a little gaso- 
line into the root is effective with a 
plunger type appliance. Gasoline may be 
too precious for such use now. 

Iron sulfate in solution at the rate of 
14 pounds to two gallons of water may 





From “Lawn Care” 


be sprinkled on 350 square feet of in- 
fested area. The dandelion plants usually 
will turn black and not revive. The grass 
will be discolored too but it will recover. 

Arsenic acid has shown considerable 
promise as a dandelion killer. It may be 
applied as a spray or sprinkled on in 
solution. Four to 6 ounces in 5 gallons of 
water may be distributed as a fine spray 
over 1000 square feet. From 8 to 18 
ounces for each 1000 square feet may be 
used when applied dry. A further killer, 
as in the ease of chickweed, is sodium 


chlorate. 
No Chemical Cure-All 
20. Is there a chemical cure-all for 


what is it? 
and when? 


weeds? If so, 
put it on, 


How do yow 


As yet there is no sure cure-all chemical 
for weeds but much progress is being 
made along such lines. Ammonium sul- 
famate, a du Pont product, is showing 
great promise, Weeds will probably have 
a tougher time after the war when chemi- 
cals are not so precious. 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS 
The best of the old and the new. 


Plan your 1944 garden now. 
Send today for our descriptive catalog. 


EVERETT A. QUACKENBUSH 
NEW CUMBERLAND PENNSYLVANIA 


EXHIBITION DA 

\ / 

Bloom from seed in 8 to 10 weeks. The Cream 4 

of the World’s Most Famous Varieties com- Se <m) 
prise this Supreme Mixture. You will be Qaxiey 
delighted with their rarity and exquisite ras es 
beauty. Many specimens produced from this 2g ( he 
Supreme Mixture would cost you %% 
° from $1.50 to $5.00 a Bulb. ; 
100 Seeds only 10c. Send today. 
FRE BIG 1944 GARDEN ANNUAL 
e illustrating in Color. At New Low Prices 
all the new things for your garden this spring. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN Rockford, ilinots 
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Orlyt Greenhouse 


$117. and Up 


Made in sections all ready for fast assembly 
with hooks and bolts. No cutting, no fitting, 
- utty glazing. Ideal for starting vegetables 

flowers for earlier spring gardens. Per- 
fect for growing anything in any season. 
One 5 by 10 ft. for $117 to attach to your 
home. Larger sizes at proportionate prices. 
Send for Catalog E 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 
id 





New Years Suggestion 
GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 
6 Each Large en ye Guike Labeled Prepaid 

Alladin Gotten Poppy 
Beacon S. Bach 
Beautiful Ohio Clingendaal Se Dentz 
agabond Prince 


Dept. F, for new Catalogue 
SEABROOK. NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 


PROTECT YOUR VICTORY PLANTING 


Blue. Beauty. 
Camellia 














Keep dogs away from wit 
your evergreens, garden 
plants, trees, shrubs. Also 


cats, mice, moles and rab- & 
bits. Easy and economical 
to use. Harmless to 


Humans or animals. Non- “DOGZOFF” 


poisonous non-inflam- Copyright 1933 
mable. Just try it and convince yourself. 


Protect your Plants! Order Now! 
3 oz. 60c Pint (can) $2.50 Ot. (can) $4.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEINCALS, ‘INC, 
TIPP CITY, 


THE VICTORY GARDEN 


A NEW and different list of Vege- 


table Seeds, Prize Winners in 1943. 
Write for Free Catalog. 
STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 


SALZER'S 76 “ YEAR 
bi Specials 


> 









“SUGAR TOMATO”"=—Sweetest of All! Excellent for 
salads, sauces, juice. Small in size but enormous bearer. 
Superb quality; requires less sugar than other varieties. 
15 cents per packet; 2 | i: % oz. _ .00, postpaid. vi 
pages. Eve rything for Vic- 
BIG FREE CATALOG: tory Garden and Farm. Three- 
way tested seeds, 99%-plus pure, Hardy Bulbs, Potatoes, 


Plants Fuute, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees 


JOHN A. SALZER, SEED co. 
Box 33 Crosse, W 


SOW SALTER SEEDS, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PEONIES - PHLOX 


Brighten your Garden from early Sum- 








mer until late Fall by including these 
Popular items this Spring. Write for 
our Descriptive Folder, Illustrated in 
Colors, which features many New and 
Outstanding Varieties. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
Waldron, Ind. 
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Schling's 
Garden Book 
FREE 


A beautiful book offering a magnificent 
selection of the best in annuals, peren- 
nials, bulbs, and vegetables—outstand- 
ing novelties as well as old favorites. 


MASON'S GOLDEN MIDGET 
The Victory Garden Sweet Corn 


We are introducing a new Sweet Corn of 
exceptional merit—Mason’s Golden Midget. 
It is ideal for the small garden, growing 
only about 3 ft. high and producing 3 to 
5 perfect miniature ears to the plant. Early 
maturing and delicious in flavor. 

PRICE: $1.00 per packet 

(Approx. 500 Seeds) 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Why not grow your own Sweet Potatoes? 
Many gardeners say they are easier than 
White Potatoes. We offer high quality 
plants of the preferred yam type to give 
you a delicious and productive Crop. 
Packed safely for shipment anywhere in 
the U. S. A. Order now for delivery at 
proper planting time. 


100 piants for $2.25 postpaid 


We can not accept orders 

for less than 100 plants. 
Many other superb home garden vegetables and 
flowers for you to choose from are presented in this 
interesting full-color catalog. Supply is limited, so 
write for your free copy today. 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


Madison Ave. near 59th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 














Vigorous.— 
Easy to grow.— 
Large abundant 
blooms, more 
constantly.— 
Comparable 
with the best, 


ROSE “V for VICTORY” 


PURE YELLOW & OTHER 


SUB ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
purchased from the hybridizers— 


SUB ZERO HYBRID TEAS 
V for Victory, of brilliant yellow, full petaled, 











eae $1.50 

LilyePons, All the charm, grace and ‘daintiness 
of white and eee ... $1.50 

Anne Vanderbilt, red, orange and pink; a 
champion of constancy. . Veahivneewednenkad $1.50 
tal cose GAO 

All three $3.75, seen post free. 
HARDY CLIMBERS 
Their beauty is of world-wide fame, hardy to 
1S below zero. 

Elegance, pure yellow centered blooms of 
OE SOE INS eas wi assac- non ending ad.akauus $1.50 

Brownell Rambler, all the “charming yellow 
ee ee a ee ere $1.50 

Little Compton Cpr. quick coverage ‘with Na- 
ture's pink onder. ere 
Total —s2. 


All three $3.75, parcel post free. 
Order direct or send for pictured list. 


BROWNELL ROSES 


2 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. I. 
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Tomatoes 


(Continued from page 147) 


fruits through the remainder of the sea- 
son. 

While the preceding vine types include 
the bulk of varieties available, there are 
dwarf sorts in which the plant is con- 
siderably reduced in size. For the most 
part these are not heavy bearers but may 
be interesting novelties. 

In the fruits themselves there is great 
variation in size and shape ranging all 
the way from the currant varieties which 
are the size of peas up to the large Pon- 
derosa type which may weigh two “pounds 
in some cases. The number of locules 
or seed pockets inside the fruit may vary 
from two up to twenty-five or more, some 
having many seeds, others few. The flesh 
may be thick or thin. The fruit may be 
flat, round, oval, or heart shaped. 

Fruit color is determined by two things, 
one being the actual color of the flesh 
which in ordinary varieties may be the 
conventional red, yellow, or orange. The 
skin may be either clear as window glass 
or orange in color. These affect the ap- 
pearance of the tomato in that red fleshed 
tomatoes with clear skin are the so-called 
pink varieties while red fleshed tomatoes 
with orange skin give the ordinary red 
varieties. Yellow fleshed fruits with clear 
skin provide our so-called white varieties 
while the yellow fleshed varieties with 
orange skin make up the usual yellow 
sorts. The orange colored flesh covered 
by either orange or clear skin will be 
orange in color. After slicing there are 
really only three colors of tomatoes, the 
most popular being red, following which 
yellow is most widely known, then orange, 
a recent acquisition which challenges red 
for attractiveness both as a fresh fruit 
or a canned product. 

Conventional long vine tomatoes range 
in size beginning with Red Currant less 
than one-quarter inch in diameter up 
through the Red Cherry and the yellow 
and Red Pear varieties to the standard 
sizes. Among the larger varieties there 
is a range in earliness beginning with Ear- 
liana and its many variations, which, in- 
cidentally, include most of the so-called 
-arlies listed in seed catalogues charac- 
terized generally by rough or irregular 
fruits. Following this in earliness come 
such standard sorts as Bonny Best, John 


Dr. A. F. Yeager is 
famous for the vegetable 
varieties he has origi- 
nated, including tomatoes. 
One of his latest crea- 
tions is Tiny Tim, a small 
fruited tomato which can 
be grown in pots as a 
Christmas plant. Com- 
pare plants at right with 
6-inch rule 


Baer, and Chalk’s Jewel which are a] 
similar to each other. A somewhat roug 
pink variety of a similar season is Jun 
Pink. Later varieties of the popular con 
ventional type are Marglobe, Rutgers 
Stone, and Baltimore. Livingstone Glob: 
is a popular pink. Of the extremely large 
late varieties Ponderosa and Oxheart ar 
typical. These are usually comparatively 
poor yielders, but do produce very larg: 
specimens if they are grown properly. A 
a general thing the extremely large varie 
ties are inclined to be rough. Incidentally 
if you do grow such large tomatoes the 
very rough specimens may be detected 
when the fruit first sets. If you want 
smooth fruits those rough fruits may be 
removed when they are the size of a pea 
thus throwing the strength of the plant 
into smoother fruits. Usually, however 
the larger the specimen the more inclined 
to roughness it is. 

Companion varieties, in case one wishes 
other colors, might include Yellow Cherry 
and Yellow Pear or Plum for small ones 
and Golden Queen and Mingold for large. 
These are all yellow fleshed. Golden 
Jubilee which possesses orange flesh is a 
recent All-America winner belonging in 
the very late class. It is a beauty. 

The determinate or self-pruning varie- 
ties are especially valuable as early 
croppers. Their scarcity of foliage in 
most cases militates against their value 
late in the season. Beginning with the 
very earliest varieties of commercial size 
we suggest Early Chatham and Redskin 
followed by Bison, a rather rough ex- 
tremely early sort, then Victor and 
Bounty characterized not only by good 
sarly fruit but by an absence of the green 
butts on the fruit found on most other 
sorts. Pennheart, a red, and Ruby, a pink 
variety, fall in this same range of earli- 
ness. A bit later, but the earliest of the 
orange fleshed varieties comes Orange 
King, then for red flesh Pritchard and 
Pearson. A great deal of breeding work 
with this type of tomato is still going on. 
You may find in your latest eatalogue 
several new ones that belong to this class 
that have not been mentioned. 

A study of the striking differences be- 
tween different breeding stocks now avail- 
able in tomatoes shows that it would be 




















ossible to have at least 600 varieties any 


f which would differ from the others 
iarkedly enough so that practically any- 
one could distinguish between them. This 
s not always true with varieties now 
isted. Of course, many of these things 
vould not have any commercial value 
vhich explains the reason for their ab- 
nee. Cireumstances may alter the de- 
irability of introducing novelties. For 
‘xample, the writer has two novelty va- 
‘ieties which might have some value in 
wartime that are decidedly different from 
inything existing at present. Both are 
characterized by their small plant size. 
ne of these is being introduced under 
he name Window Box because of its 
adaptability to small plots of land. It 
ean be matured in a 10-inch pot, for in- 
stanee, and produce a goodly number of 
fruits of marketable size. Finally, per- 
haps the baby of the tomato world is one 
now being ealled Tiny Tim which some- 
what resembles the Jerusalem Cherry and 
is intended to be used in the same way as 
Jerusalem Cherry as ‘a Christmas plant. 
This particular variety has matured 15 
to 20 small cherrylike fruits in a 4-inch 

ot. . 

This article is meant to be general in 
nature rather than specific for any one 
locality. There is really no one best to- 
mato for everyone and therefore no best 
list. We suggest that you write to your 
own Agricultural Experiment Station for 
variety recommendations for your own 
area. Plant what they suggest for the 
main erop. At the same time if you have 
not done so, we believe a few tomato 
novelties would add much interest to your 
Victory garden, particularly for the 
children. 


Heliotrope White Lady 


By Naomi INGAuts (Vt.) 
ELIOTROPE plants may be raised 
from seed as easily as Verbenas, 

and started in the house at the same time. 

Set out after all danger from frost is 

over, they make a wonderful showing. 

There is something regal in their royal 

purple blooms, and a bed of Heliotrope 

will blossom all summer. The soil should 
be fairly rich, with plenty of moisture. 

It is a sad fact that hybrid Heliotropes, 
mostly, have lost their rich fragrance. 
However, a variety that retains that de- 
lightful vanilla-like scent is White Lady. 
It also makes a splendid pot plant, its 
large heads of sweet white flowers filling 
the air with perfume. Heliotrope plants 
grown outdoors may be lifted in the fall 
and will blossom all winter, if eut back a 
little and given a good plant food. It is 
true that they will lose their leaves, but 
they soon make new growth and are a 
real source of joy to a flower lover. 


NEWER GLADS 


Price list ready 
All bulbs guaranteed true to name, of highest 


quality and lowest possible price. Send a card 
today for free copy. 


EVERETT CLARK, Poquonock, Conn. 











University of Chicago 
Strain 


are the results of one man's hobby Dr. E. J. 
Kraus, Chairman of the botony dept. who 
has been breeding earlier-blooming hardier 
Chrysanthemums which have withstood tests 
of hardiness for six or more winters grow- 
ing in the open garden without any pro- 
tection except that provided by nature. 
CALENDULA—D —- chrome yellow with bright 
metallic sheen. 
GOLDRIDGE—o! stening co ay? y gold, 
POLAR ICE—Clear glistening blue-white. 
PRIMULA—Single soft clear primrose yellow. 
RED BANK—Nearly single, clear bright-red witt 
conspicuous yellow center. 


ROBERT BRYDON—Double, 
50c each, the six for $2.50 post paid 


dark garnet-red. 


Strong 2!/, wellrooted potted plants. 


of the finest, 


Dept. 14, R.F.D. 8, Mt. Washington 








COWPERTHWAITE 


Early Hardy Chrysanthemums 


University of Minnesota 
Strain 


developed and selected for their early 
blooming, extra hardiness and long bloom- 
ing qualities by L. E. Longly, Assistant 
Professor “ Horticulture. 


ae _ aouble white rather low but 
CHIPPEWA =e ge semi-d 
like ast pu wers ) 
clusters. 
sag ne i-Double lemon yellow pright 
MOONGLOW A low bushy tyr Jark green 
- se leave tlowers >| t } f ler 
PURPLE STAR Fl rs St Jouble long stems 
right dahlia purpl 
RED. “GOLD Flowers. resembling fin 
ahlias scarlet to Brazil-Red v strik 


50c each, the six fe $2. 50 post paid 


Shipped at the proper planting time. 


Send for our 1944 Catalogue describing over 100 varieties 
and latest introductions 


of hardy mums. 


florist 


Cincinnati 30, Ohio 











GROW ORCHID CACTUS (Epiphyllum) 


Fine house plant Buy now for Spring Blooms. 

6 one-year rooted cuttings $3.00 

6 choice variety larger specimen ready for 4-5” 
pots $5.00 

12 unrooted cuttings all different $3.00 

Easy to root in % sand and % peat moss 

All prepaid. We issue no catalog this year. 

HOME GARDEN NURSERY 
5435 W. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 





DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first year planted. 
Write for free catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, GENEVA, N. 


Y. 





EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, GENEVA, N. Y. 








preference. 





Ashford, McDowell "C ounty, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


STOKESIA LAEVIS. 
Flowers blue 
mended for rock garden and other open situations. 
Strong blooming plants 
Send for catalog listing Ornamental plants, 
Vines, and Blue Ridge Wildings suitable for all planting. 


Deciduous, 1 to 2 ft., very leafy base, 
and white resembling China Asters. Recom- 
State color 


2 for 
Shrubs, 


Trees, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


C. ROBBINS 
North Carolina 
















Grow Your Own Victory 
RUITS °:2:-" 


Offered by Virginia’s Largest Growers. 
rite for Free Copy New Low-Price Cata- 
logue, offering 800 varieties of Fruits and 


goo un BERRIES 


Box 8, Waygesboro, Virginia 








Gladiolus Specialists 
Wichert, Illinois 





A. P. Bonvallet and Co. 











WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 


lush 





Polyanthus 
blooms with proper culture, 
foliage, 
shades, including pink, apricot & many two- 
toned pastels: 
Auricula Seed, exceptionally fine, large flow- 
ered: mixed colors, 
$1.00. Asiatic Primroses, candelabra type, in 
rose, yellow or mixed, for shady border, pool 
or stream: pkt. 50c. 
cluded. 

Finer Pansies, Giant Swiss for brilliancy; 
Hybrids for pastels and size; 
for a mixture of both: Pkt. 
cultural directions includec 


THE CLARKES, Growers, Clackamas, Oregon 


Seed, strain, 2. in. 
sturdy stems, 


colors & 


colossal 
unusual range of 
mixed colors only, pkt. $1.00 


including pastels, pkt. 


Cultural directions in- 


Clarke Blend 
50c & $1.00, 
Catalogue 
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»» LIKE FLOWERS ARE 
TRULY VEGETATION 
»o»& DEMAND SAME 
CARE FOR RESULTS. 


Good grass prefers good soil. How- 
ever when you purchase seed, select 
a mixture of grasses that thrive best 
in your particular soil. Woodruff 
Adapted Lawn seed is available in a 
variety of mixtures — to provide 
you the one mixture best suited to 
your particular growing conditions. 
Start your lawn care right by visite 
ing the Woodruff dealer. 

Plant the Lawn Seed Mixture 
Adapted to your srowing conditions 


= 


NIV xz 
—, = 


LAWN Seed 


WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc., MILFORD, CONN 





FH 









DAHLIA MUM 
A sure-blooming plant of this distinctly 
different cactus dahlia-like red fie 
‘Mum ug. to frost), 35c 

value, for only........ Coins or Stamps 
FREE — Write today for your copy of our 
catalog ‘*‘’Mums from Minnesota’’ illus- 
trating 101 of the best varieties in full 


color. Perennials, too! 





RARE BULBS 


For Pots or Garden 


Our Spring Catalog lists 300 un- 
usual and standard varieties such as 
Amaryllis, Clivias, Orchids, Daylilies, 
Haemanthus Katherinae and Multi- 
florus, Iris, Gladiolus, Colored Callas, 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Caladiums, Ox- 


alis, Ranunculus, Anemones etc. It 
tells you in full discussions and much 
detail. 


How to Grow all bulbs 


listed. Discusses soils, soil acidity, 
fertilizers and gives potting directions 
with full advice for forcing in pots. 
Free. If wanted by Air Mail, send 12¢. 
We recommend the following. 


Golden Callas, 20¢, 3 for 50¢. 

White Amaryllis, (it. markings.) 75¢, 
3 for $2.00. 

Huge Spider Lily, 50¢. 

Dwarf Spider Lily, 10¢. 

Ranunculus or Anemones for pots, 10¢ 
ea. 60¢ doz. Jumbos $1.00 doz. 

Ranunculus or Anemones for outside 
(Size No. 3.) 15¢ doz. 100 for $1.00. 
200 for $1.75. 500 for $3.75. 1000 
for $6.50 (below pre-war prices). 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 





DEPT. F, LA VERNE, CALIF. 
1 Raton 
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Auther of “Hardy Californians” “California Shrubs” ete. 


N March, a sentence comes to mind 
| which in school we had to translate 

from the Latin: “All things must 
be done by Caesar at one time.” How 
very very few of these many garden activi- 
ties of March can be crowded into one 
short column! 

Bear in mind now that thorough prepa- 
ration of the soil really is a necessity. 
Seeds sown in well moistened soil, where 
wetness keeps coming up from below, do 
better than those which need constant 
watering from above. Newspapers or 
gunny sacking spread on the seed bed 
helps to retain moisture, for wind is as 
drying as sun and freshly sown seed 
must never be allowed to dry out. 

Bear in mind these facts: no more 
seed than is necessary should be sown; 
seed should be sown thinly; in the vege- 
table garden small successive sowings 
must be arranged for; and a diversity 
of crops makes for table satisfaction. 

Keep on composting, for natural humus 
and natural manures are of more value 
as plant feeders and soil builders than 
commercial fertilizers. Keep an eye, this 
month, on plants in which pests love to 
lurk. Among these bug harborers are 
roses, oleanders, pittosporums, currants 
and artichokes, and a little forethought 
now will save hours of labor later. This 
spring those wooden plant bands so help- 
ful in the handling of seedlings are, in 
some sections of the West, hard to get. 
Homemade substitutes may be framed 
from 3-inch-wide strips of tar paper of 
the desired length fastened together with 
paper staplers. 


Southern California. Citrus trees 
should be fed this month. Rake in the 
fertilizer or drop it into 18-inch-deep 
holes bored 3 feet apart into the soil. 
The drip line, which is the circle below 
the outer branches, is the place to ap- 
ply the tree’s food for beneath that place 
lie the feeding roots. 

Much of the summer garden’s beauty 
depends on this month’s work. Annuals 
are now up and the spears of some sum- 
mer blooming bulbs are showing above 
ground but it is not too late to plant the 
late flowering bulbs, Continue to put 
gladiolus corms in at intervals. Summer 
blooming bulbs are a sadly neglected 
group. Bulbs of the gaudy tigridias are 
still plump and firm, the nerines, in pink 
and red, provide gorgeous late summer 
bloom and ean be put in now. Cover 
the bulbs of nerine only to the neck. 
Sternbergias and other fall blooming 
crocuses may go in now as well as the 
fairy lilies (zephyranthes). Schizostylis 


is not a bulb though from the look of 
the flower you would expect it to be. 
The gladiolus-like bloom of S. coccinea 
is very handsome and variety Mrs. Heg- 
erty, a more recent introduction from 
Ireland, has lovely flowers of clear pink. 
If you do not know Ornithogalum nutans 
go and look at it in bloom. After seeing 
it you will be sure to want to plant it 
next fall. This delightful one-footer 
from Europe and Asia has fragrant flow- 
ers with the ethereal quality of a snow- 
flake. In spite of this it makes an excel- 
lent and lasting cut flower and the silvery 
white stars, marked with clear light 
green, are most decorative. 

If there is room put in some sowings 
of such late blooming annuals as painted 
daisies, Coltness hybrid or other flower- 
ing-from-seed dahlias, caliopsis, agathaeas 
and anagallis. The gay Mexican tithonias, 
if planted now, will be blooming at 
Christmas time. Be sure to give them 
full sun and plenty of room for they are 
tremendously rank growers. Prune hibis- 
cus now. 

If March is a warm month in the 
Southland it marks the first sowings of 
beans, corn, cucumber and squash and, 
if cool, the last of the onions, peas and 
spinach. Kentucky Wonder beans are 
still among the best for this region, 
Golden Cross Bantam makes a suitable 
sweet corn, the lemon cucumber takes up 
less room than many and remains ten- 
der even when old, and Early Green 
Bush Scallop squash is good. 


California fog belt. The wide spread- 
ing coast Live Oak occurs threughout 
much of the fog area and whenever a 
well formed and well cared for specimen 
is part of the garden that part becomes 
a popular gathering spot. Get your 
hanging and potted plants in shape for 
dressing up this outdoor living-room. 
Among the first raters for this purpose 
are the trailing fuchsias and of these 
Cascade is one of the best in every way. 
Cascade has a vigorous growth and 
flowers with long sepals of pale rose 
madder and corolla of rose bengal. 
March breaks the rest period in the 
fuchsia’s yearly cycle of life and the 
plants send out new growth which marks 
the beginning of their decorative period. 
In case the repotting of fuchsias was not 
attended to at the right time, this should 
be done at once. Potted Campanula 
isophylla and its varieties trail yard- 
long streamers adorned profusely with 
large white or campanula-blue flowers. 
Hanging from an oak bough these flow- 
ery streamers both receive beauty from 











L.J:"FARME 


“THE VETERAN FRUIT GROWER 
AND NURSERYMAN"™ 
Supplies Country and Suburban Homes with choice, 
First Class Strawberry and other Small Fruit Plants; 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, 
Perennials etc. 


Some SPECIAL OFFERS 





STRAWBERRIES: Premier GOOSEBERRIES: Chatau- 
(early), Aberdeen (later) 25 qua, largest and best mar- 
of each, $1.50, 50 of each ket gooseberry, 2 yr. $1.00 


$2.50. 25 Gem Everbearing, 


each. 
$1.25; 100, $3.50. CURRANT PLANTS: Red 


RASPBERRIES: 10 Chief Cross, Perfection and Red 
(early) and 10 Latham Lake, 2 yr. size, 50c each; 
(late) Red _ Raspberries, $10, $4.50. 
$2.00; 25 each, $4.00; 50 GRAPE VINES: 2 yr. size, 
each $7.50. Sodus (dark Concord, Fredonia, Port- 
red) and Shuttleworth land, Caco, 50c each; 10, 
(black), same price. $4.50. 
BLACKBERRIES: 10 El- ASPARAGUS ROOTS: 25, 
dorado, $1.25; 25, $2.00; $1.00; 100, $3.00; 1000, 
308. $7.50. Lucretia Dew- $25.00. 

Iry, same price. ° 
ELDERBERRIES: Adams fHUBARB: (Fic Plant) 
— 75c each; 10, $18 00 - iti . 
6.00. Dat 

BLUEBERRIES: 6 Leading APPLE TREES: $1.50 
kinds, 2-3 yr. size, $1.25 each; 10, $12.50. Pear, 
each; 12, $12.00. Large Full Cherry (sour), Quince, Ap- 
Fruiting, 3-4 ft. size, $3.00 ricot, _ Nectarine, ‘$1.75 
each. (Our selection of va- each, 10, $15.00. Peach, 


rieties). $1.25 each, 10, $10.00. 
Order Now. Shipment will be made at proper time for 
planting in April and May. Goods sent C. O. D. for 
balance, if 25% is remitted with order. Consult our 
brief catalog and price list for other items. Over 60 
years in Business. Address 


L. J. ~~ FRAGARIA NURSERIES, 
Dept. F. G., Pulaski, N. Y. 









S\ 3-15¢ Packets. One each; Hearts 
N~ of France Red, Snowball White and 

Biue Gem. Gorgeous Blooms 6 in. across 
V2 in. thick, on long, stately stems. Send 
= Today for these Gorgeous Asters and Copy of 
my Big Seed, Plant and Nursery Cat- FRE 
alog or send Postal for Catalog Only. 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN nodaira a. 


PEARCE SEEDS 
x 













Three thousand flowers 
grow at Old Orchard, all 
different, many rare. Our 
new Catalog pictures them, 
describes them, tells how 
to grow them. And VEGE- 
TABLES, too, all the better 
kinds. Ask Dept. Z for your 
copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown New Jersey 


{fCALIFORNIA FLOWERS 


These will bloom in any climate 


A blend of 30 wild flowers........... coe SOC 
Golden California Poppies............... 30c 
Multi-colored Hybrid California Poppies. . 30c 


All Three Above 75c postpaid 

FREE 1944 REFERENCE GARDEN BOOK 

CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
Pasadena I, Calif. Since 1907 

















Dept. F 


Our New 1944 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Ever offered in America 


also 
Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens and Fruit Trees 


HARDY IN THIS.COLD COUNTRY 


Catalog free east of the Rockies 
20c west of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F. Barre, Vermont 
10% discount on cash orders received before March 10 














and add beauty to the charm of their 
surroundings. 

Ariichokes should be in the ground by 
this time. This vegetable glories in cool 
foggy days, needs deep very rich soil, 
plenty of water and a 5-foot spread for 
its large and beautiful leaves. Green 
Globe is the easiest variety to handle. 
Keep on with sowings of peas and let- 
tuce and the vegetables for greens. 


Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. 
Valley gardeners sometimes grieve be- 
cause they operate in a section where 
heavy soil is prevalent but adobe has in 
it all the chemicals necessary to plant 
life. All that is needed is the aeration 
of the soil so that these treasures may 
be released and made available. Physi- 
cally, adobe in the virgin state is difficult 
stuff to work but it has the potential 
qualities and if given some nitrogen and 
fluffed up a bit with chopped straw, light 
humus or other loosening matter, it be- 
comes the ideal material for many crops. 
Valley gardeners should be prepared for 
those devastating north winds which, 
during this month, often sweep over the 
land sapping the moisture from tender 
new growth and tearing down unpro- 
tected plants. 

Sow now in flats, seed of the summer 
annuals and if you are lawn making do 


it now, using a mixture of blue grass 
and red top, with or without a little 


white clover. Watch the Crepe Myrtles 
for mildew and catch this nuisance early 
by means of Bordeaux spray; or else 
dust the tree with sulphur later when 
the leaves are out and wet with dew and 
let the sun fumigate your trees for you. 
Don’t be tempted to keep on eutting 
the asparagus bed too long, for this 
greed must be paid for next year by a 
reduced crop. Turn your attention, 
rather, to the sowing of chard, collards, 
kale, Chinese cabbage, mustard and let- 
tuce; if you have glass get in the first 
cucumber, pepper, tomato and eggplant 
seed. Potatoes may be planted now. 
Use cut tubers and not small whole po- 
tatoes as you did last fall. White Rose 
and Bliss Triumph are good varieties. 


Pacific Northwest. By sowing hardy 
annuals such as poppies, candytuft, 
clarkia and cornflower, where they are 
to grow, the Northwesterner can have, 
without going to too much trouble and 
expense, plenty of summer color in the 
flower garden. Behind these annuals or 
among the taller ones put in some gladi- 
olus corms, making successive plantings. 
Cheer the old lawn by giving it a thin 
dressing of pulverized manure and 
screened humus and let the spring show- 
ers carry down this goodness. If you 
did not get peonies in last fall, do it 
quickly, providing them with deep rich 
soil and placing the eyes 2 inches below 
the surface. 

March brings the peak of the first of 
three planting seasons in the vegetable 
garden for this region and such root 
crops as carrots and beets may be sown 
as well as hardy leafy varieties of the 
cabbage family and lettuce. About the 
middle of the month put in the first seed 
potatoes. Pink skinned Early Rose and 
white Earliest of All are still popular 
varieties in the Northwest. 











FRUIT 


VARIETIES- 
ON ONE TREE 





A ONE TREE 


ORCHARD 


VICTORY GARDEN SPECIAL 


5 in | APPLE TREES, 2 yr. old, 5 to 6 ft. tall, 
$3.60 each. 5 VARIETIES OF APPLES ON ONE 
REE. Occupies no more space than an ordinary 
frat tree. Also, available in Peach trees at the 
same price, 
Grow your own fruits and vegetables this spring 
with Maloney’s Hardy, Specially Selected a 
of STANDARD, FRUITING AGE and DWA 
FRUIT TREES — BERRIES — SHRUBS—ROSES 
—EVERGREENS—SHADE TREES and SEEDS. 
This is oy con YEAR. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Write for our Large Free Colored Catalog. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
107 Circle Road Dansville, N. Y. 


WYN Re)\ | a mer-We-Vaeles FREE 














100 Dunlap & 50 Gem Everbearing Strawberries....... $2.00 
40 Paradise Asparagus & 6 Red Rhubarb........... 1.00 
8 Welch’s Concord Grapes, 2 yrs.............00005. 1.00 
5 Fine Grapes, Red, White, Blue, 2 yrs........... 1.00 
10 Giant Boysenberries, large plants ashe ee ess eene ee 1.00 
12 Amer. Elms or Lombardy Poplars, 4 ft.......... 1.00 
10 Chinese Elms, 5 ft. quick shade................. 1.00 
4 Yellow Weeping Willows, 4 ft.................. . 1.00 
3 Gen. McArthur Rose, 2 yr. field grown.......... 2.00 
4 Everblooming Roses, 2 yr. field grown 
Columbia, Hoover, Sunburst, Essence............. 2.00 
2 Pauls Scarlet Climbing roses, 2 yr............... 1.00 
8 Tart. Honeysuckle or 5 Spirea V.H., 2 ft......... 1.00 
68 Glads—Rainbow colors, blooming size........... 
2S Brie OOM, BE, BOB coc cont 000006000000000 1.00 
4 Regal lilies & 8 Mexican Tuberoses.... beka 1.00 
6 Hardy Phlox—Red, White, Pink........... cece Ca 
l —_ Red Rhvbarb & 2 Sage Plants............. 1.00 
All FURSERY Order from this ad. Catalog Free, 
WELCH NU Shenandoah, lowa 





BULLETIN / VICTORY GARDENERS 
AND ROSE LOVERS [ 


Protect your Vegetables and Roses 
from many insects and diseases with 
TRI-OGEN —2 Forms, either 
Dust or Spray. FREE Bulie- 
ay tin tells how. Write today. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
104 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N.Y. 
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SEEDS FOR GARDEN AND LAWN 
SOLD THROUGH LOCAL DEALERS 


yo Ne y~ 
Fa fd 
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ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, 





FLOWER GROWER 177 














GLADIOLUS | 


Can still supply large clean bulbs in 
various colors @ 


75¢ per doz.; or 25 for $1.40 





DAHLIAS 








Darcey Sainsbury, best large white, 
SMCIMAEINE «(001s 3'0 eg ierasee cialemaeen 75¢ 
Pasadena, large orchid pink, per 
Nee rai orelnitanre cap aiaartren $1.00 
Yellow Spiral, large rich yellow. Fine 
cut flower: per tuber.......... $2.50 





AUNT MARYS SWEET CORN 


Finest white sweet corn. Unusual sweet 
nutty flavor. Tender, large ears. Packet 
(enough to plant 10 ft. square 25¢; 
three packets for 65¢. 

All sent by prepaid post. 


Catalog on request 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif. 




















GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
DEN 
HANDY-~INEXPENSIVE--NON-RUSTING 


| With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00, 100 ft. of Line, $1.25. 
Prepaid. West of Miss, Add 15¢ for Postage. 





THE GARDEN TOOLHOUSE 


285 LINDEN ST WELLESLEY 8 MAS 


No Ration Points Needed 


For Gladiolus, but they are getting scarce. 
Get that order in. 

Discriminating growers look to Glad Meadow. 
We grow only the outstanding varieties. 

Here are new winners for 1944. Lady Boo, 
a little sweetheart; Mystery, try it and see; 
P.39, the best white on the market; Summer 
Gal, a luscious pink; Tinted Twilight, a Persian 
lilac. 











Catalogue on request 
GLAD MEADOW 


F. X. GRAFF 
BOX 4, R.F.D. #3, FREEPORT, ILL. 








At Old Orchard grow acres of table- 
quality vegetables, brittle Imperator 
Carrots, crispy Head Lettuces, gay Ba- 
nana Peppers, sugary Golden Bantam 
Corn, nut-like Celeries, sweet Spanish 
Onions, honey-flavored Jubilee Toma- 
toes, all these, and many another, just 
to produce the seeds that we sell. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


tells the tale of them. It's a helpful 
book, interesting, full of all good gar- 
den things. Of course that includes 
FLOWERS, for we grow some 3000 
kinds, many new, rare, unusual. Ask 
for your catalog today. It will come 
quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. Z. Moorestown, N. J. {fh 
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March in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


ers and fruit and vegetables. So 

when March comes in the South, 
winter doldrums are thrown off and 
gardeners wake up to work and enjoy 
the beauty which has been long in com- 
ing. 

Work waits. There is much to do in 
getting rid of the dead branches on trees 
and shrubs which can be so plainly seen 
as the new foliage unfolds. .Take this 
wood off carefully and cut the branches 
so that no stubs are left on the main 
stems. Then paint the sawed off parts. 
All flowering trees and many evergreens 
need to have this work done right away. 

Spring pruning in March means that, 
while work presses, if the cuts are made 
then the new growth will come out imme- 
diately and there will be no unsightly 
marred plants to make the garden ugly. 
Pittosporums, Laurustinus, Pyracanthas, 
and all the Ligustrums should be gone 
over. Eleagnus and English Laurel are 
also rampant growers and need severe 
cutting to keep them in bounds. 

Photinias, Loquats and the larger 
shrubs need little pruning but the dead 
wood should be taken out. Do this also on 
conifers like Junipers and Cypresses and 
keep the plants from outgrowing their 
places in the borders and along the foun- 
dations. Avoid formal pruning. Save 
this for the formal garden and accents 
as wanted. 

Tulip trees, Dogwoods and Hollies, 
with the Magnolias, like spring plant- 
ing and should be put out now. 

Ragged Boxwood plants trimmed now 
will supply many sprigs for growing into 
new plants for further extension of the 
borders. Keep each small twig and 
after dipping them in a rooting powder 
plant them in a protected shady spot. 
By fall your supply will be much in- 
creased. 

Summer blooming trees, like the 
Chaste-tree with its soft blue flowers, 
like gay Crepe Myrtles, the flowering 
Pomegranates in eream "and flame and 
the Tango or Sesbania trees with the 
same colors, can be set out safely. 

Prune these trees severely, if you 
have them already planted. They bloom 
on the new wood and the more cuts you 


WHILE-THEY-LAST 


AUSTRALIAN DAHLIA SEEDS 


Large Cactus—Mixed 


Miniatures 
Seeds 100 — $5.00 Seeds a — $4. bo 
5s0— 2.50 2.0 


25— 1.50 25 — — 1.10 
1944 List Price ready describing new introductions—United 
Nations ae ot eee Heart winners at A.P.S. in New York 
1943. Spe Beginner's collection. My own strain Floriet 
Novelty Sinote Seeds 25 — 25¢. List on request. 


JANE HEALEY, P. O. Box 437, Haskell, N. J. 


B= skies and sunshine spell flow- 











COBB MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 
Your fern Garden 4 Weeks Earlier 


Get a head start with 
your Victory Garden. In- 
Paige . Handy 
. Portable. Sow veg- 
etable seeds and_ set 
out plants a month ear- 
lier. Self ventilating . 
nasy to use. Write for 
folder giving helpful 
suggestions. 


LORD & BURNHAMCO. 
Irvington, N. Y. 














make the more summer flowers you will 
have. 

Durantas and Oleanders are also indi- 
cated for present planting. The Duran- 
tas die down each winter but the roots 
are strong and they come each spring 
with delicate fall bloom followed by gor- 
gébus clusters of orange berries. They 
are most exotie plants. Tops of Olean- 
ders are also often winter-killed but 
grow and thrive through the years and 
give many months of bright flowers 
through summer and fall. They are es- 
pecially useful at the seashore. 

Seed boxes sown now with seeds to fill 
in the summer borders will bring good 
results. Petunias, Snapdragons, Verbe- 
nas, Pinks of all kinds, in the new tested 
varieties as well as the older ones, will 
well repay all trouble. Dahlias and 
Chrysanthemums from seed are also in- 
teresting and different. Try these along 
with the others. 

Start Victory gardens now. Plant par- 
sley seeds, tomatoes, peppers, in the 
boxes and get the radishes, carrots and 
lettuce started out in beds. Plan for 
more and better vegetables now. Seeds 
are available and fertilizer is better than 
of last year. 

Get busy with Roses. All the dead wood 
must come out and off. Earth mulched 
around the stems of the new plants must 
be gradually removed. Lighten the 
mulches of straw and feed them eare- 
fully now. Vitamin B, used at this sea- 
son will give them a good strong spurt 
of growth. Follow this in a week with 
a good dose of fertilizer and watch your 
Roses grow. 

Pruning Roses is an individual prob- 
lem. Weak canes should be taken off 
of all the Hybrid Teas, but careful prun- 
ing, so as not to remove too much of the 
stronger wood, is necessary. The leaves 
come out with the buds and when the 
flowers are removed the pruning that is 
done will be all that is needed. Save 
the plants by going light on the cutting. 

Dead wood only should be taken from 
the Teas, Damasks, Bourbons and China 
Roses and the same is true of all 
climbers. 

Lawns that show bare spots should be 
reseeded. Centipede stolons can be taken 
from the older turf and new spots filled 
in with ‘these. Hulled Bermuda seeds 
grow quickly and bare spots will easily 
be filled in with new sowing as the 
spring comes on. 


GROW GORGEOUS 
SPRI NG BLOOMS 


Get more blooms this year! Richer, 
lovelier! A tiny, odorless tablet is 
the secret. It feeds your plants the 
three basic food elements plus 
Vitamin Bl. Will not burn ten- 
derest plants. Easy to use. 25c, 50c, 
$1 and $2.75 sizes. If dealers can’t 
supply you, write to Plantabbs Co., 
Baltimore-1, Md. 
















FULTONS 


FULTON’S PLANT FOOD TABLETS 
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A PERFECT LAWN in 1944 
Sow 


“‘PERMANENT TURF” 


The House Famous for Lawn Seed Mixtures 
since 1905 recommends Permanent Turf 
to you as a formula that will produce the 
most permanent lawn possible. In Sun or 
Shade—Good or Poor soil. 


22 Ibs. $2.75; 5 Ibs. $5.25 
122 Ibs. $12.00 


Permanent Turf is also available with either 
White Dutch or Wild White Clover at 
slightly higher prices. (Consult our general 
catalog—free on request.) 


JAPIDEMIC—THE MILKY DISEASE SPORE 
DUST THAT KILLS THE BEETLE GRUB IN 


THE SOIL . orryerr FP 
(Descriptive literature on request) 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


92 Chambers St. (Barclay 7-6138) N. Y. 






















plo, Reve 


Free Illustrated Booklet “Hints on 
Care and Culture of Roses.” Trial 
Offer: Send $1.00 for four 2-year-old 


bushes, all different. World’s best 
varieties — guaranteed. Address — 
McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
Route 5, Tyler, Texas 





GARDENSIDE 
Home of the Shelburne Hybrids 


THE BETTER REGAL LILIES 


Send for free literature 
and list of Hardy Plants and Rare Shrubs 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
SHELBURNE VERMONT 


“MIRACLE” Bearing Size 


5-in-1 Large Pear Tree 


Fed of harvesting a constant succeg- 

on of juicy, luscious, flavorful pears 
4 early season to frost—Right Away. 
Big, husky, healthy, six to eight foot, 
5 year old trees, some have already 
borne fruit and others are ready to beam 6 
‘*Miracle’’ multi-fruited trees, each one q 
bearing five different kinds of pears, the 
finest that grow—Bartlett, Keiffer, Garber, 
Early Harvest, Koontz. You can find ro 
for one or more of these marvelous 3. in-2 
even the smallest garden. Life-time enjoymen 
investment. Each $5.00. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N—BAYSIDE, L. 1., N. ¥ 


QUINTUPLET 
APPLE TREES 


A NEW type of tree that produces 5 varieties of 
apples on one tree, 


Write for Free Catalog on Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 


Stern's Nurseries, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 


1944 BARGAIN! 


(14 million trees a year) 
25 Colo. Blue Spruce 4” to 8” 
ylus 35c. post. and 
ne for $3.00 plus 
50c. post. and hdig. Selected 
3 and 4 year stock; grow 
from best seed strains, with 
unusual root systems, care- 
fully packed, shipped to you 
at proper planting time. Send 
for complete circular of vor est, Xmas 
Tree and Ornamental edlings and 
Transplants, special bulletin on 


“Growing Xmas Trees.’ 
INC. INDIANA, PA. 


























ear trees in 
for a small 








Berries, 





















MUSSER 
FORESTS, 








in All Colors of the Rainbow 
Will grow in Tub, Pool or Pond 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 


“Everything for the Lily Pool”’ 
Illustrated in N atural Color 


Send 10c for mailing, handling 
Write today! 


SLOCUM Water Gardens 
MARATHON, N., Y. 








Your Garden of Verse* 


Trees Are Friendly 


He who plants a living tree 

Plants happiness and amity 

Far beyond his seeing; 

Plants it for himself and friends, 

Plants it so it seldom ends 

With his own brief being. 

Children climbing long years after 

Fill its branches with ‘their laughter 

And: their happy singing. 

Birds find shelter through the night; 
Stop to rest there in their flight, 

Weary with their winging. 

Lovers linger in its shade, 
Grateful for the place it made 

To whisper sad departing; 

a it for another trysting, 
Calmer days and Fate assisting 
With their life’s recharting. 

Yes, he who plants a living tree, 
Plants happiness and amity 

Far beyond his seeing. 


—MADELIENE BURCH 


Something Primeval There Must Be 


In autumn when the sumac’s flame 
Lights fires along the roadside way 

And wintergreen beneath bronzed leaves 
Hides berries red, and waxy bay, 

Like drifts of smoke, the ‘pasture fills, 

I wonder then how birds will know 

The certain way to find their food 
When berries lie deep piled in snow, 

Well hid, while icy winds are blowing, 
Except to sense beyond our knowing. 
Something primeval there must be 
Which through lean years of want 
Makes innate in each timid heart 

The instinct which no fear can daunt. 
From wind-swept air and cleansing frost 
Of autumn days, through winter’s snow, 
To spring’s release and balmier air 
With brighter sun and warmer glow, 
Something primeval there must be 
Which guides the birds unerringly. 


—EpwIn W. PROCTOR 


Two Woods 


Both woods are thin, 
Where falling sunlight warms them best, 


And both are crowned with oak and birch, 


And hemlock, steepled like a church; 
Both guard a hidden brook, until 

The trees turn off and climb a hill. 
There seems no reason to explain 
Why, annually with April rain, 
Across one wood, nun-like, will come 

A band of nodding trillium, 

While through the other flames a line 
Of pirouetting columbine. 


—BARBARA OVERTON 


Mystery 


Blind roots 

That grope the dark 
Uncharted sod 

May lift 

In the clear day above 
Unknown even to themselves 
A flower— 

Perhaps a tree— 

Toward God! 


—ELIZABETH ANN SUTTON 





* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poenfs for this column. 











both laid southwest, 








CHOICE 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Dwarf Winged Spindlewood. Splendid and 
compact with bright red fall color. $1.00 
each. 

Chinese Red Bud. Large shrub with bright 
resy-purple flowers in May. 2-3 ft., $1.50 
each. 

Smoke Bush. Picturesque and familiar lawn 
tree. $1.50 each. 

Beauty Bush (Kolkwitzia). Graceful and 
slender shrub with pink flowers in June. 
75c each. 

Fringe Tree. Forms a beautiful specimen on 
lawns. White flowers in June. $1.00 each. 

Ruby-Red Weigela (Weigela vaniceki). A 
handsome shrub of medium size with an 
abundance of deep rosy-red flowers. 75¢ 
each. 

Japanese Snowball. Large, round clusters of 
white flowers in May and June. $1.00 each. 

Philadelphus, Atlas. A tall Mockorange with 
immense white flowers. $1.00 each, 

Philadelphus, Bouquet Blanc. Clusters of 
snowy flowers adorn this small shrub in 
June. 75c each, 


Shipped by express; purchaser pays trans- 
portation charge. 


1944 Catalog. All of these and many other 


choice shrubs, trees, evergreens, vines, roses 
and fruit trees and plants are offered in 
our 1944 catalog. Send for free copy. 


ARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


BOX 25 YALESVILLE, CONN. EST. 1890 




















(Plant Patent No, 586) 


§ So unique you will want to order 
right away! Fragant, long-last- 
ing, all-out-at-once spikes, glis- 
tening white, 8 to 10 in. long, all 
summer and fall. Attract butter- 
flies. Very hardy—plant in any 
Ss —- Guaranteed plants, 7S¢ each, 
B3 for $2. Postpaid. 


m in Natural Color— 
1944 Modern Kose, 
Perennial and Fruit 


Catal FREE— 
Bf send postcard vere [3433 


Y 677 Rose Lane, @ 
Newark, New York State 





New Strain of Pacific Hybrid 


DELPHINIUM 


Giant double flowers, shaded colors. 
Trial pkg. $1—(200 seeds). 6 pkgs. $5 


Offerman's Delphinium Gardens 
4709 W. Stevens Seattle 6, Wash. 





MECHLING’S 
CONTROL CALENDAR 


Recommends what you need to 
fight off plant diseases and in- 
sects. Write for free copy now 
and oe peapered! Garden clubs 
supplied on application. 


MECHLING BROS. CHEMICALS 


Divisiowof General Chemical Co. 
12 S. 12th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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The 
GARDENER’S 
PAL 





Combination 
Tool-Cart, 
Wheelbarrow 

and Lawn Chair 


Wheel it out to your garden and 
you have all your garden tools 
right with you. Tall rack holds 
all long-handled tools. Box at 
front holds the smaller tools. 
Serves also as a wheelbarrow and 
as a lawn chair. Finished in green 
and red. 


Send Stamp for 
e Color Circular bd 


MICHIGAN ROADSIDE TABLE CO. 
PONTIAC 15, MICHIGAN 


LEAD LABELS NOW 


Mark choice varieties 
permanently. You will 
positively know them next 
spring or years later. Lead 
Labels are TIME-PROOF. 
Use a common pencil with 
slight pressure to imprint 
into the soft metal. It 
Stays. 

















Easily fastened to 
or branch, one or 
twists holds them. 
rust and _ break. 
bulbs, _ perennials, 
and iris. 


plant 
two 
Cannot 


Mark 


roses 


Order now and be sure 
Prepaid—25 for 40c 
100 for $1 ° 500 for $4 
Cannot supply wholesale orders, 
metal not available 


Send 10c for sample New Angle Steel 
Marker with Plastic Name Plate. 


Everlasting Label Co., Box 93 PawPaw, Mich. 
BUY A GARTOOL 


GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
/ EVERY CARDEN NEEDS ONE 
HANDY—INEXPENSIVE—NON-RUSTING 


LENGTH 





Garden 






















With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00. 100 ft. of Line, $1.25. |) 


Prepaid. West of Miss. Add 15¢ for Postage. 








THE GARDEN TOOLHOUSE 


285 LINDEN ST. WELLESLEY 81. MASS 











Cc. D. B. 2-0z 
Specify wall perfumers by letter 


FRAGRANTAIRE CO. 











a Hi Garden Sho in 
Et pping 










ile 








LOWER arrangement fans often 
Fk specialize in some particular type 

or period or size of container. If 
you are one of the many who just love 
miniatures, and have made a collection 
of miniature vases, you may have a prob- 
lem in knowing what to do with your wee 
favorites. I’ve found a shadow box which 
seems like the answer to prayer. It is 
204 inches high and 164 inches wide, ma- 





hogany a very choice 
piece of workmanship. The sealloped 
frame has earved perforations giving it 
lightness and grace, and making it a fit- 
ting object of decoration for a beautiful 
room. The shelves are deep enough to 
hold a good many small objects of art. 


finished, and really 


And the cost is only $8.00. (Mayfair 
Gifts, 108-07 72nd Avenue, Forest Hills, 
New York.} 








KEEPS ROOMS FRESH and FRAGRANT 


Fragrantaire house perfume gives you the delicate 
fragrance of country gardens, or the tangy, 
smell of the woodland. 
looking porous perfumer keeps a room smelling 
heavenly as long as a week (it’s really econom- 
ical), 
scents. Specify scent: 
Apple Blossom, Bouquet, Spice and Herbs, Trefle, 
Lavender, 
Chypre, Rock Garden, Sandalwood, Incense, Orien- 
tal, Rose, Lilac, Orchidee. Perfumer, 
. bottle 50¢, 4-0z. 90¢, 8-oz. $1.60 postpaid or 
C.0.D. plus postage. 


Dept. F-2, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


fresh 
A spoonful in our good- 


Choice of 18 entrancing 
Mountain Pine, Gardenia, 


a closet longer. 


Honeysuckle, Narcissus, Carnation, 


50¢. Scent: 
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Almost time for us to get to work in 
the garden, and surely time to see that 
we have the right tools for this important 
Victory Garden year. Spading may have 
seemed like good practice when we had 
plenty of time and perhaps extra hands 
to help out. This year we shall have little 
of either. So my new find in the way of 
a complete gardening outfit should be a 
real asset. It is called a “Tug-o-Wheel.” 
The difference between this and the hand 
cultivators and plows that we have known 
in the past is that this is a pull instead 
of a push tool. Of course, when a horse 
is plowing up a field, he pulls, and it 


would seem queer to have him pushing . 


the plow ahead of him. This principle 
applies to the Tug-o-Wheel, and the op- 
erator, while facing the implement, is 
leaning back, holding the handle with both 
hands. Thus the weight of the body is 
utilized and comparatively little effort is 
needed to pull the tools through the soil. 
The instrument, equipped with a 5-inech 
plow, costs $14.35; with the 5-inch plow 
and a 5-tooth adjustable eultivator, $19.65. 
(Tug-o-Wheel, Ballston Spa, New York.) 


* * * 


ERKY little glass butterflies to perch 
on the edge of a fingerbowl or a 
flower container are so intriguing that 
you just can’t resist them. And they cost 
just fifty eents apiece! (Ask R. Barbara 


Blanke, 27 West 26th Street, New York, 
N. Y.) 
* * * 
VEN if we are not devoting much 


time to flower gardens this year, and 
our garden architecture is going to have 
mighty little attention, we still will want 





to think of our bird friends. If you have 
a place where you can put up a wall 
drinking-place, I have found a perfect 
gem of a font for you. It is a one-piece 





> iar SAAT tape 












This 66-page book is crammed 
from cover to cover with 
descriptions and hints for 
successful gardening — seed 
offerings, cultural information, 
for both vegetable and 
flower gardens. New varie- 
ties and old favorites. Vege- 
tables are Vital for Victory. a 
Flowers help Morale. This book will help you 
to help others in the war effort. 
ALSO 
EXCEPTIONAL SPRING OFFER 
Two Packets for 10¢ 
GIANT INDIAN SUMMER ZINNIAS 
A super cut flower blend with bright colors. 
LETTUCE CURLED 
Produces crisp, brittle, frilled leaves. 
Write today for Garden Book 


THE HOLMES SEED COMPANY 
Box G CANTON 2, OHIO 








SHUMWAY’'S 
FANCY PICKLING 
CUCUMBER 


Earliest of all, perfect shape, 
enormous cropper. Big money 
crop; customer reports 10 gallons 
of pickles and $5.75 worth sold from 15 ™% 

F hills; $600 per acre. 75 seeds FREE with big 
aie Seed and Nursery catalog, Write Today. 


SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Box 370. Rockford, ll. 


THORNLESS 
BOYSENBERRIES 


A NEW berry that created a sensation all over 
America. A tremendous bearer of immense berries, 
up to 2 inches long. 
Write for Free Catalog on Fruit 
Shrubs, and Roses. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 


FREE 


EDS 


















‘ 


RH. 





Trees, Berries, 





Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 


}GRAPES 


New Golden Muscat, Clusters weigh 114-2 
Ibs. 30 other hardy, easy-to-grow varieties. Also 
all kinds fruit and nut trees, berries, small fruits. 
MILLER’S GRAPE BOOK & NURSERY GUIDE 
accurately describes the best early bearing varie- 
ties for home fruit gardens. 


Write for free copy today. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, 
G Naples, N. Y. 












Box 





| | EXQUISITE GIANT VIOLETS 


Fragrant, purple velvet, hardy and pro- 
hi | lific 3 for $1.20 Post paid in U. S.— 
s; | OR—One each—Red, White, Blue, and 

1 Purple $1.00. Also catalog of 37 varie- 


j ties of Violet and culture, 








PAWLA'S VIOLET FARM 
2 Box 477 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


(Give Violets for Easter. Order now. 
Piants to be sent April 9th.) 








Strikingly veined and va- 
) riegated; gorgeous reds, 
greens, whites; no two 
"| alike. Unique for house 


BULBS 
plants; effective in garden 


7 shade. Start early—order 


now. Special: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1. 
postpaid, 


Burpee’s Seéd and Bulb Catalog FREE 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 





UW 








bas-relief tile in soft blues and browns, 
representing Saint Francis. On an out- 
side wall it will hold water in summer and 
food in winter. Inside, it will serve beauti- 
fully for Ivy plants or as a charming wall 
decoration. Prepaid, $9.50, from Mal- 
colm’s House and Garden Store, 524 N. 
Charles Street, Baltimore (1), Maryland. 


PIERHAPS you thought pruners were | 


‘out.” Not yet! You ean still get a 


dandy pair of Snap-Cut Pruners (made | 





by Seymour Smith & Son, Ine., 48 Main 
Street, Oakville, Connecticut). They are 
made with a powerful “V” blade anvil 
action, making quick-healing, clean cuts 


with little effort. The 8-ineh size costs 
$2.25; the 6-inch, $1.39. But get ’em 
quick! 

* - * 


OW that the fireplace is such an im- 
L portant feature of living (alas,- it 
wasn’t for so long!), we are interested in 
gadgets to help fire-making easier. Here’s 
a new one—a Karikol. It is a strong, 
gayly-colored canvas carry-all, made with 





boxed ends and a wide-flaring top. You 
can put kindling into it, or coal, and 
carry. them cleanly into your spotless 
rooms. You ean travel happily with one, 
too, or go picnicking, or use it in any 
way where you want a smart-looking, 
roomy, sturdy toter. Costs $4. (Acme 
Canvas Products Co., 2833 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis 8, Minnesota.) 








Flowering 
° Plant Balle 








Just Wet It... and It Grows 
ball 


with 
i? record time. 
Just place it in bowl or hanging bas- 


plant 
impregnated 
Blooms in 


‘‘Earthless’’ sphagnum-moss 
(3” in diameter) 
Vitamin B-1. 


ket and keep moist. Eleven varieties: 
Nasturtium, sweet pea, morning glory, 
petunia, zinnia, marigold, cosmos, mixed 
flowers, climbing and trailing vines, 
and parsley. 

Ideal for Gifts and Bridge Prizes 


50c each—3 for $1.00 
All 11 varieties—$3 


Postpaid. Money-back Guarantee 


JO-BEE COMPANY 
1010 Fox Theatre Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


























Climbing Beauties! 
Exquisite biooms on twining stems. 
Grow on trellises, arbors, pergolas, 
fences. Write for FREE Clematis 


booklet. 








MAGNOLIA TREES 


With Flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, 





N. Y. 





James I. George & Son 
BOX F, FAIRPORT, N. Y. 


RUBAIYAT 


| 
| GLADIOLUS RUBAIYAT. (Haring) new 1944. 





| 





A dark brilliant red (Picardy hybrid). Cata- 
Listing, “easy to grow” Orchids, 
Cacti, 


log free. 
Gladiolus, Iris, Epiphyllums, 
| plants, Unusual items, etc. 


HORNBERGER'S 


~ Victory Garden guide 
ww VaucHans 
ng Mlushaled 


Rare 









@ Tells how to plan your Victory Garden to 
avoid waste, yet reap abundance all summer— 
extra tender, table quality, vitamin-rich vege- 





tables. 120 pp., 52 in color. Also flowers 
annuals and perennials, roses, lilies, 

| FREE ON REQUEST 
SPECIAL—Giant morning glories in our 
national colors—Scarlett O’Hara (red), 
Pearly Gates (white) and Heavenly Blue, 
Salanced mixture mailed with catalog, 10c. 

VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 13 

10 W. Randolph, Chicago 1; 47 Barclay, N. Y. C. 7 


A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 





2— for Victory Gardens 





Spray every 10 days Gr 2 
' 4 Weeks during the insect sea- 
son with 3 teaspoonfuls D-X 
Rotenone (or D-X Pyrethrum) 
per gallon of water. Stops 
insects before the become 
serious. For sale by dealers 
everywhere, or write us. 
“Spraying the Home Garden’’ 
ae free on request. 

: B. G. PRATT CO. 

166 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 
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Seren ny 


Classified Advertising Section 





Geraniums 





GERANIUMS—Scented leaved. Novelties and Variegated 
foliage. 90 varieties: write for description and price list. 
ROY A. BAIRD FLOWER GARDEN, Route 3, Box 255, 
Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 














seevenannnee 


RATE 18 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 

WITH ORDER. 








African Violets 





SAINTPAULIAS—We are still doing business. All orders, 
correspondence, requests for catalogs, are being handled as 
rapidly as possible. GREGG GARDENS, Dexter, Minnesota. 








Baby Evergreens 





EVERGREEN SEEDS—SEEDLiNGS—larger stock for or- 
namentals, windbreak, forestry planting. Nursery and seed 
reference catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERIES, Geneva, 
Ohio. 








Begonias 





300 VARIETIES RARE BEGONIAS. Calla $2, Duchess of 

Windsor $3, Pearl Bates $3, Tuberous $5 dozen: 6 unusual 

= selection) $3.50. GREENTREE FLOWER GARDENS, 
343 Greene, Phila . Pe 








Books 


GARDEN BOOKS—Old and new, many bargains. Lists 
gladly sent free. Want lists quoted. C. W. WOOD, COPE- 
MISH, 10, MICHIGAN. 


OVERCOME WAR-WORRIES reading solacing old garden 
books. Write for free literature—TROVILLION PRIVATE 
PRESS, Herrin, Illinois. 














Boxwood, Holly and Yews 





AS SPECIALISTS in these plant gems for years, we as- 
sure you everything about them is right, including price. 
Call or wriie H. Ernest Conwell, Milton, Delaware. 











Bulbs 
GLADIOLUS—Free “oo listing Readington, Ruth Van, 
Tweedledee, Vangold, cream and other Outstanding Va- 


rieties. AWARYLLIS—Giant Hybrids, 7 -inch bulbs, “chree 
for $1.25; ten toe Ss. 75; 3 inch, three, $1.65; ten, $5; 3% 


inch, three, $ n $6.25. Postpaid. Cultural directions. 
; ma } ant THE VAN GARDENS, Kingston, New 
ersey. 


CUSHION MUMS, pink 5 for $1; red, white, bronze, yel- 
low 5 for $1.25. SANTOS GARDENS, 4119 Penn Ave. 
North, Minneapolis, 12 Minn. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—125 “yo -grown hardy garden 
varieties like Symphony, Ember, King Midas. 6 cut flower 
types or cushions, labelled, $1. postpaid. Free list. 
WHEATRIDGE NURSERY, Wheatridge, Colorado. 


PRIZE WINNING CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Large, Inter- 
mediate, Pox..pon, Spoon, Button, Single, Hardy, Korean, 
Cushion types. 48 labelled plants—16 assorted varieties— 
$2.00. Mrs. H. G. Woods, Donaldsonville, Georgia. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUM—Listing over 130 varieties 








of Mums. our new introductions. We assure you 

satisfaction. Something new and different. Catalog on 

— YOUDATH PERENNIAL GARDENS, Mentor, 
0. 








Dahlias 


DAHLIAS—MINIATURES, POMS, _——. CACTUS, 
Large Prize Winners. Free List. CAMPBELL’S DAHLIA 
GARDENS, 1520 Yew St., Olympia, Wash. 


1944 RELEASES: Red Delight, red collarette, and Coral 
Blend, blended miniature, $4 each. Cream Princess, cream 
collarette, and my last year introduction, Dusky, carmine 
ball, $2 each. For complete descriptions and America’s 
largest list of Ball Dahlias write Andrew rmann, 
Cheviot, (Cincinnati-11), Ohio. 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER—3 roots of ‘Bonnie Blue’, 

(deep lavender ball dahlia) for one 25c defense stamp. 

io. ond Dahlia Gardens, 5700 New York Ave., Des Moines 
, Towa. 


— — OUR CATALOG. Best Dahlias at reasonable 
WILFRED I. LARSON & SON, Quality Dahlias, 
ire Coolidge Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


INTRODUCING FOR 1944—JAMES ROSS—the world’s 
champion dark red. velvet from tip to center 10 to 14 
inches, 7-inches deep; on Honor Roll. Send for Price List. 
DORFF’S DAHLIA GARDENS, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


ENGLE’S WHITE CHIEF—1944 Introduction. On Flower 
Grower Honor Roll. Roots $10 net. A few plants. J. D. 
ENGLE, 183 East Mam St., Salem, W. Va. 























DAHLIAS: TWELVE (12) different unlabelled, $1.30. 10 
Large Flowering labelled, $1.69. Lists free. REYNOLDS 
DAHLIA FARM, River Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


MR. DAHLIA GROWER—Write for our new folder “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT DAHLIAS”’ ready February Ist. Hill 
Dahlia Nurseries, Battle Creek, Michigan. 








SACRED LILY OF INDIA (Amorphophallus Rivierl) 
Blooming size, 5 years, $1.25 postpaid. No list. ROBERT F. 
HAUSSENER, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 








Cactus 





“CACTI—SUCCULENTS, HOW TO GROW THEM’. 68 
pages, 65 pictures showing care and propagation, 5c. 
SCOTT HASELTON, Box 101, Pasadena, California. 


SEND FOR: Our Catalog, of Cacti, 
To-Grow Orchids. a “Rare Plants.’’ 
ER’S, HAMBURG, ¥. 


CACTI & SUCCULENT COLLECTIONS—Rare, unusual, 
hardy. We serve collectors and beginners. Smalll sizes, small 
prices. Postpaid. 20 assorted $2, 10 large cacti $1, 5 
*‘Hairy’’ $1, 20 succulent novelties $1, 5 large novelties 
Tiger Jaws, Living Rock, Victory Plant, Echeverias Bloom- 
ing $1; Haworthias, small 5 for $1; larger 5 for $2. Illus- 
trated booklet on care with 200 colored pictures included 
in $3 order. COOVER’S, Orlando, Florida. 


Callas 





Epiphyllums, Easy- 
HORNBERG- 











PINK CALLA, 50c each. Yellow Calla, 25c ea. 5 for $1. 
Free delivery on orders of $1 or over. OAKHU ner. GAR: 
DENS, Arcadia, Calif. 








Camellias 





CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Our 
pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of pleasure 
and new thrills. Large illustrated catalog 10c, ‘‘LONG- 
VIEW’. Box FG, Crichton, Alabama. 








Chrysanthemums 


FOUR GIANT DAHLIAS: labelled, Lord of Autumn, Carl 
Dahl, Robt. Ripley, Mrs. Boutillier (Regular price $3.75) 
for only $1.75 postpaid. Catalog fre. EMMONS DAHLIA 
GARDENS, R 7, Box 153M, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Gladiolus 





DISTINCTIVE GLADS—The best of the old and the new. 
Send for our descriptive catalog. EVERETT A. QUACKEN- 
BUSH, New Cumberland, Penna. 





100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS buibs postpaid. 50 
gorgeous colors, $1.25; 200 bulbs $2. Free catalog of newer 
varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS: From Grower to You. Write Dept. H. 
for free list. Lake Nurseries, Maple Lake, Minnesota. 





GLADIOLUS: 25 blooming size bulbs of the new large flow-| 
ering class of varieties guaranteed no two alike for $1.00 
postpaid. Do you get our big new catalog of Glads and 
Lilies of over 125 varieties? Mail a card for it today, 
Bulbs grown by the millions. 

ALFRED L. MOSES Box 15 LIMA, NEW YORK 





GIANT GLADIOLUS—Newest and Finest Varieties for 
Show or Commercial use. Send for FREE Catalog Now! 
SNYDER’S “‘GLAD ACRES’’, Clawson, Michigan. 





GLADIOLII—Outstanding Varieties; the best in Hardy 
Garden Chrysanthemums. Descriptive list now ready. Glad- 
view Gardens. Maple Plain, nn. 


50 LARGE BAGDAD $1. 
all colors, £1. be Prepaid. 
Frankfort, N. 





50 large or 100 medium mixed, 
MARGARET MECKLER, 








Hemerocallis 





HEMEROCALLIS—Send for spe list of new daylilies 
originated _ our gordo. and best selections from other 
kinds. J. NORTON, 4922-40th Place, Hyattsville, 
Marvlend. 





HEMEROCALLIS—Golden West, Hesperus, Moonbeam, 
Buckeye; each $1.50. Nebraska 85c, Fulva Rosea $2. 45, 
Sachem $3. List. CRAWFORD GARDENS, Salina, Kansas, 








Herbs 


HERB-GROWERS HANDBOOK, “‘It is Easy to Grow 
Herbs’’, illustrated with seedling identification. 25c post- 
paid. Free Seed List. LAUREL HILL HERB FARM, Bor 
1F, Morristown, New Jersey. 











Holly 


YEWS-in-variety—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 175 Rare 
hardy trees and shrubs, l0c to 75c. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pa. 











House Plants 





DAHLIA PLANTS AND CUTTINGS—Large selection of 
American varieties. Also several Australians. Write for 
list.’ HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, Clayton, New Jersey. 


GROW OUR SUPREME DAHLIAS. Bargain prices on new 





varieties. t us save you money. HEWITT’S DAHLIA Send for descriptive free catalog. OAKHURST GARDENS, 
GARDENS, Jackson, Mich. Arcadia, Calif. _ 
—_—<— 


BILLBERGIAS are excellent house plants. If you have 
never grown them try one or two now. You will love them. 
B. Amoena, $1.50; B. Calophylla, $1; B. Distachia, 50c; 
B. Euphemiae, $2; B. Macrocalyx, $1.50; B. Nutans, 50c; 
B. Rubro-cyanea, $1. Orders of $1 or over delivered free, 








DAHLIAS—Flash, Rhythm, Colin Kelly, Ginger Rogers, 
Stephen Foster, Crowning Glory. Many others. FREE 
LIST. Rosemary Gardens, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 


EDISON’S DAHLIAS—Ask for my 40 page book listing 
over 400 varieties. The nower introductions also miniatures, 
pompons and Foreign Dahlias. SPRINGHILL DAHLIA 
FARM, R 2 Box F, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








ZANT’S CATALOG BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS. Select 
listing choicest Michigan grown Roots, Plants. 3-Acre Ex- 
hibition Garden. 29th Year. ZANT’S WILDWOOD GAR- 
DENS, GRAND RAPIDS, 6, MICHIGAN. 





DAHLIA ROOTS, all varieties; Exhibition Cutflower, Minia- 








tures, at low prices. List. ROBERT F. HAUSSENER, 
Palisades Park, New Jersey. 
Delphiniums 





MAGNIFICENT DELPHINIUMS—Large flowers, fine col- 
ors. Gold Medal carieties, Lady Eleanor, Blue Spire, Blue 
Gown, etc. Also Pacific Hybrids Seeds cross pollinated $2.50 
per pkg. Seeds, selected plants, $2 and $1. Young seedlings 
wo only, $2 per doz. M. Hibberson, Byng St., Victoria, 





OVER 500 NAMED VARIETIES—buttons; pompons;: singles; 
anemone, spid« s; commercial; exhibition; Catalog 10c. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 4CRES, 1027 Boynton, Glendale 5, 
Califo 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—RBest Outdoor Collection, 
such as, Caliph, Embers, Aladdin, Louise Schilling and 
many others. Strong fleld-grown plants—12 labelled $1.25; 
15 unlabelled $1.25 Ree Request list. FARNAM’S 
CHRYSANTHEMUM FARM, New Blaine, Arkansas. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Standard 
season and late. Pompons, anemones and singles, will 
furnish Rooted Cuttings or field grown plants. CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM GARDENS, Lockport, N. Y. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 250 varieties grown as hobby, 
surplus plants sold each spring, popular prices. All types, 
sizes and colors. Request variety list. F. A. SPIVEY, 
Box 574, Montgomery, Alabama. 


LARGE HARDY GARDEN COMMERCIAL CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. Variety list free. BERT R. SMITH, 1564 
Normal Blvd., Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


varieties early, mid- 
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Fertilizer—Plant Foods 





FERTILIZER STRETCHER! Make your fertilizer go six to 
ten times farther for only a few cents! BETTER, too. 
— easy. Information free. BactO, Bridgeton, 6, 
ndiana. 








Garden Accessories 





GARDEN, HOUSEHOLD Accessories, Garden Aprons, Log 
carriers, Coal bags, Shopping bags, etc. Send stamp for 
colored reproductions. FIELDITES, Montello _ Sta., 
BROCKTON, 68, Mass. 








General Nursery Stock 





EVERGREENS, IRIS, BULBS, HEDGES, Perennials, 
Shrubs 5c—l0c. Hardy, Field grown. Catalog. DIME 
NURSERY, Box 434, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Iris 





HERE ARE THOSE BEAUTIFUL BLOOD RED Iris 
Kaempferi you have been looking for—they are large and 
gorgeous—Red Emperor, double, deep blood red, early; Red 
Triumphator, double, deep blood red, white tufted center; 
Flamingo, double, light red, white center, very tall; True 
Blue, double true blue self color: Azure, double, very late 
flowering, bright sky blue, heavy ruffled petals—each 60c; 
= five sy per dozen $5. Chautauqua Flowerfield, Green- 
urst, N. 








Labels 


SEND $1.15 by postal money order for 25 Plant Markers— 
not affected by all-out-door weather conditions—remain 
legible _and bright for Rt? Comprise the New Banner 
Type Plastic Labels "x2%”"), Plated Metal Standard 
(12” long) specially ainenel to hold plastic label in rigid 
horizontal easily read position and Vial of Waterproof 
Indelible Ink. In bulk, 200—$6.80;—bottle of ink, 15 
cents. Postage, postal zone rate. LINCOLN LABORA- 
TORIES, Northfield, Minnesota. 











Lawn Seeds 





‘Pure Kentucky’’ BLUE GRASS LAWN SEEDing of ‘‘Your 
Acre’’ this spring would be a right smart thing to do just 
before the lights come on again. We have a short supply 
of fine heavy seed 10 lbs. $3.50; 25 lbs., $8.50; 50 Ibs., 
$16.00 f.0.b. Subject change. WALNUT LAWN FARM, 
R. 2G, LEXINGTON, KY.—103 Years—same name and 
Family. 








Lilacs 





IF INTERESTED in hybrid lilacs write for catalogue. No 
advance in price. ROCKMONT NURSERY, Boulder, Colo. 








Louisiana Iris 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED LOUISIANA IRIS. Assorted 
— 15 for $1. Iris pseudacorus 5 for $1. Iris cristata 
10 for $1. Native White Spider Lily 6 for $i. EDMUND 
RIGGS, Saint Martinville, La. 











n¢ 




















Magazines 
FRIENDLY FLOWER MONTHLY—articles by _experts 
nd amateurs. Wildflowers, Herbs, Exchanges, Bargain 
\dvertisements—Year 50c—3 years $1. Sample 5c, BACK 
‘0 EDEN, De Queen, Arkansas, 
Pansies 





PANSY PLANTS—$1 per 100 postpaid. Our field-grown 
jlants produce gorgeous mixed color blooms of giant size. 
Satisfied customers in 25 states. Order today. Send check, 
ioney order, currency, GINN’S PANSY GARDEN, Tyler, 
Texas. 








Peonies 





NO PLACE TO PLANT, must sell most of my dormant 
peonies, now in storage for spring planting. Send for list 
rr see my ad last November FLOWER GROWER. DR. 
THIMLAR’S GARDENS, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 








Petunia 





NEW NOVELTY—a variegated teaved Petunia with reddish 
violet flowers. Suitable for potting, Bedding, Porch box, 
or hanging basket. Price 20c each, 3 for 50c—in 2” pots. 
YOUDATH PERENNIAL GARDENS, Mentor, Ohio. 








Phlox 


IF INTERESTED in hardy phlox write for catalogue. No 
advance in price. ROCKMONT NURSERY, Boulder, Colo. 











Plants 


CLEARANCE of choice assorted hardy plants—24 clumps 
gorgeous Phlox—35 Phlox Divaricata— 35 Prize-Winning 
Mums—35 Sedums—40 Violets—30 Asters—25 tall Peren- 
nials—30 rockgarden perennials—-75 Gem Strawberries— 
each collection $1 or any 6 lots for $5 postpaid. (List.) 
SUNNYSIDE GARDENS, Madison, Nebraska 








NEW DAHLIAS, NEW HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
JAPANESE IRIS, — Ts. ree 1944 Catalogue. 


Omar Coles, Magnolia, N. 

DAHLIAS—. Giant Labelled $2; 86 mixed $2; 12 Hardy 
Chrysanthemums $2; 16 Delphiniums $2; 100 Large Glads 
$2; Catalog. Clarksburg Dahlia Gardens, Clarksburg, In- 
diana. 








$1 COLLECTIONS: 25 clumps Assorted Phlox; 10 Mam- 
moth White Violets; 10 Different Violets; 10 Different Jap- 
anese Iris; 10 Different Asters; 10 Different Shrubs; 6 Dif- 
ferent Beebalm; 5 Different Hemerocallis; 12 Herbs; 25 
Perennials. $3 orders postpaid. Additional list 5c. JUSTA- 
MERE NOOK, Ellenville, N. Y. 





DAHLIAS, ROSES, SHRUBS, Fruit Trees and Gladiolus. 
Send for our prize list. NICHOLAS SCHUM & SONS 
NURSERIES, 549 Webster Ave., Rochester, N. 





RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, Canadian Hemlock, Cornus 
Dogwood and Flame Azalea, 2-3 ft. 5 for $1.50; 10 for $2.50; 
25 for $5.75; 110 for $20. 3-4 ft. 5 for $2: 10 for $3.50; 
25 for $8; 100 for $30. Appalachian Evergreen Co., Doe- 
ville, Tennessee. 


GARDEN, HOUSEHOLD, SHOPPING & RECREATIONAL 
ACCESSORIES, Garden Aprons, Log carriers, Coal bags, 
Shopping bags, etc. Send ‘stamp for Colorful booklet. 
Fieldites, Montello Station, Brockton, 68, Mass. 











Tropical Plants 





3 GOOD LUCK PLANTS (Bryophyllum pinnatum) and one 
Commercial Ginger root $1 Postpaid. New catalogue ready 
, 1 apa Ist. SHAFFER NURSERIES, Clearwater, 
riorid... 








Wanted 


NAMED ENGLISH ECHINACEAS, SIDALCEAS AND 
SPECIES; also Dwf. Delphiniums, Rare Polemoniums and 
Hardy Perennials with variegated leaf foliage not com- 
monly listed. P. O. Box 104, Montello, Mass. 


Water Lilies 














Primroses 





NEW HARDY PRIMROSES, suitable to more varied cul- 
tural conditions than older types, folder free—PRIMROSE 
ACRES, Route 16 Milwauke, Oregon. 


PRIMROSE FANCIERS may now receive on request 
BARNHAVEN’S beautiful NEW PRIMROSE GUIDE and 
CATALOG telling of the history and culture of Primroses 
over the world and listing Barnhaven’s famous Exhibition 
Primrose plants and hand-pollinated, tested seed. BARN- 
HAVEN GARDENS, Gresham, Oregon. 











Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEA cS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to THE HORNER PRESS, P. O. Box 85, Rutledge, 
Del. Co.. Pa. 








Ranunculus & Anemones 





RANUNCULUS OR ANEMONES: 36 large #1, or 60 me- 
dium #2 bulbs $1 postpaid; 100 large #1 $2.50; 100 me- 
dium #2 $1.50 postpaid. CLAREMONT NURSERIES, Box 
167, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA. 


Seeds 


VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR VICTORY GARDENS. Estab- 
lished 1916. Every reader of Flower Grower should have 
cur 1944 catalogue. It is one you will file. Send. postal. 
RANSOM NURSERIES; Geneva, Ohio. 














TWENTY PACKETS choice, fresh, flower seed 25c. If you 
can buy them elsewhere for $1 I’ refund your money. 
Catalog Joe Smith, 3241 28th West, Seattle 99, Wash. 








Sempervivums 





COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS. 10 varieties all different, 
labeled. prepaid only $1.00. New varieties guaranteed. 
Send anges your order. SANFORD NURSERY, Box F, 
Clyde, Ohio. 








Soil Products 


GIVE YOUR SEEDS a vigorous start with Codding’s 
Naturally Vitalized Plant Humus. Grows strong, stalky 
plants with da.k green color. 40 oz. pkg. 35c postpaid. 
24 oz. pkg. sterilized Potting Soil 25c postpaid. Sterilized 
Humus or Sterilized Potting Soil in 100 lb. bags $2.50 f.0.b. 
H. W. Codding & Sons, Copley, Ohio. Peat and Soil Prod- 
ucts. 











Special Offers 


“SEEDER’S DIGEST’’—3 CENTS. Vest pocket edition. 16 
pages ‘‘biled down.’’ Spells more pleasure and profit from 
your garden. JESSE LONG, BOULDER, Colorado. 


YOUR IND.VIDUA.~ POST CARDS or Note Folders with 
picture of your garden, house or ether subject. Exclusive 
et reasonable. Send stamp for samples. TIFFT, 2 Tifft 
toad, Dover, N. 4 











NATIVE GR AT PLAINS PERENNIALS, SHRUBS, 
SEEDS, to beautify, distinguish rock garden, desert garden 
or border. Creeping Phloxes, Penstemons, Evening Primroses, 
many o*hers. Catalogs. Claude A. Barr, Prairie Gem 
Ranch, Smithwick, 8S. D. 





SACRED INDIAN CORN—Coral Blush, Red, White and 
Blue packet 25c, Fanciers packet $1. Arcadia Farms, 3480 
Cheviot Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





15 BEAUTIFUL GLADS—large bulbs—labelled or, 30 
florets, mix. $1. 8 popular mums $1 or 15 for $1. 50. ‘‘My 
Experience” in soilless gardening $1. MILLER’S GREEN- 
HOUSE, Torrington, Wyoming, Rt. 1 





WATER LILIES, HARDY TROPICAL, Water plants, Bog 
plants. Pink and yellow Lotus. Instructive list mailed, 
HOWELL WATER GARDEN, Shellman, Ga. 


Wildflowers 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. WAKE 
ROBIN FARM, HOME, Pennsylvania. 














SURPRISE WILDFLOWER MIXTURE! Mostly Western 
perennials. (Forty guaranteed.) My Giant Packet—25c. 
E. JOHNSON, Rt. 1, Box 188, EUREKA, CALIFORNIA. 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, 
spectabile, $1.25; 12 acaule, $1.50; 25 wildflowers, our 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.25. Postpaid. HENDERSON’S 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, Indiana. 


NEW PINK CALLAS 


Fine for pots or garden. Light blush pink. Long 
lasting corsage flower. Rare —easy to grow. 


3—$1. 7— $2. 
GOLDEN CALLAS Strong bulbs 6—$1. 15—$2 


BUENA’ GARDENS 
P.O. Box 732 Santa Cruz, Calif. 


HAWKEYE RED 


THE REDDEST OF ALL RED GLADIOLUS 


Write for gladiolus catalog that. gives a full descrip- 
tion of this brilliant deep crimson-red glad that 
outclasses all known reds. 


A new introduction fer 1944. 
OSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Box 4 Creston, lowa 


Dear Gladiolus 
Fans:— 


We have reserved one of our 1944 
descriptive catalogs for you. It is 
a neat eight page booklet, de- 
scribing 115 selected varieties of 
gladiolus, both retail and quantity 
lists. We have not a large enough 
supply of bulbs to meet the demand, 
but early orders at least can be 
taken care of. 





acaule, pubescens, 

















Send for yours today. 
J. A. CLAUSEN of 


| GLADVALE GARDENS 


WALNUT, ILL. 








| 














RUSCHMOHR DAHLIA 
1944 INTRODUCTIONS 


SARETT'S PINK FLAMINGO, i. C. (Sarett) 
Clear rose pink of exquisite color and formation. 
8-11 inches in diameter by 5-6 inches deep. Beauti- 
ful in the garden and a sure winner on the show 
table. Winner of 3 American Home Achievement 
Medals, at Chicago, Milwaukee and Scranton, also 
Marshall Field Gold Cup, Chicago. Listed on all 
Honor Rolls. 


Roots $15 Net © Plants $7.50 @ 3 for $20 


ROSELYN STRAIGHT, S. C. (Straight-Wells) 
Apricot yellow, shaded and streaked with scarlet 
red, very tips of petals lemon yellow. 9-12 inches 
in diameter by 5-7 inches deep. Highest scoring 
dahlia Storrs 1942(86), Fairmont 1942(86Y,). On 
Eastern and Mid-Western Honor Rolls. 


Roots $15 © Plants $7.50 @ 3 for $20 
SHERWOOD'S PEACH, I. D. (Sherwood) 
Ocherous buff. Size of blooms 11-14 inches in 


diameter by 8-10 inches in depth. Listed on Eastern 
Honor Roll. 


Roots $15 © Plants $750 @ 3 for $20 
CALIFORNIA FINEST DAHLIA SEED 
20 for $1; 50 for $2.50; 100 for $5; 1000 for $40 
Send for Free Catalog 


RUSCHMOHR DAHLIA GARDENS 
38 Vincent PI. Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


HARRISON'S EDUNIT HEEES 


BUD-SELECTED 
Scientifically developed QUICK BEARING 
Trees. Tops in QUALITY. SAVE years of 
waiting. True to._name. All desirable varie- 
ties and strains, APPLES, Peaches, Pears, 
P'ums Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, 
BERRIES, Grapes, ASPARAGUS, Also the 
best ORNAMENTALS, 


Free Colored Catalog—Write Today 


HARRISON BROS, NURSERIES LAlg!7a10¢ 
Box 24, Berlin, Maryland &. sf Aru06 

























Separate Colors 
Giant, rugged, wind-resistant, 
double, ‘‘all-out-at-once’ ’ spikes, 
4to65 ft. tall--white deep blue, lavender, 
rose-mauve, violet, Vv ery hardy, will live 
for years. Field-grown plants, guaran- 


teed: 65c each; all 6 for $2.75. SPECIAL-- 
our choice, postpaid for $1. 
Modern Ro 

Perennials an 
FREE Fruits--for your @ 

\ Victory Garden, 
In natural color, direct # 
from the Rose Capital of @ 
America, Write today. , 

















679 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 


OWN ROOT LILACS 
None Budded or Grafted 


Finest French Hybrids and Rare Species 
SPECIAL LILAC COLLECTION OFFERS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


UPTON NURSERY 
4838 Spokane Avenue Detroit 4, Michigan 
























Spread FUME-OGEN lightly on 
the soil around Plants, Shrubs 
and Evergreens. It keeps DOGS 
and CATS away. In the Victory 
garden, it protects Vegetables 
from RABBITS. In the Bulb bed, | 
it keeps MICE away. Also has 
many other garden and housee 
hold uses. 

can, at dealers, or write us 50c 

ROSE MFG. CO. 


Half-pound in handy shaker 
104 Ogen Building Beacon, N. Ve 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Chrysanthemum Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
is getting to be a problem to keep up 


with the new introductions in hardy 
Chrysanthemums. But one is afraid of miss- 
ing something really good if any of the most 
promising are neglected. That is exactly 
what has happened if you overlooked order- 
ing the new Mme. Chiang Kai-shek last 
spring. Since watching the plant go through 
a brilliant performance in its yellow, shaded 
gold and Tose, grown all during September, 
I am not sure whether it is the lady or the 
flower that has been honored in its naming. 
Anyway, the plant (obtainable from Way- 
side Gardens, 70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio) 
will likely become as popular as the lady. 


Strawberries in Victory Gardens 


OR the beginner in gardening, strawber- 

ries are perhaps best of all small fruits 
so far as ease of culture and sureness of a 
harvest are concerned, provided, of course, 
that the gardener has had sound advice as 
to varieties and cultural methods. The first 
of these is reliably answered in most small 
fruit catalogues, including that of Fragaria 
Nurseries, Dept. 245, Pulaski, New York. 
They also had last year, and I suspect still 
have, a booklet, “The New Strawberry Cul- 
ture” (sold at a nominal figure), which an- 
swered most of the problems which would 
likely bother the advanced gardener as well 
as the beginner. 


Bush Moonflower 


AS these notes were being written, the 
seed list of Claude A. Barr, Prairie 
Gem Ranch, Smithwick, South Dakota, 
came in and, as usual, it has several items 
that I should like to try. Among them is 
the Bush Moonflower, Ipomoea leptophylla— 
but I wish someone would tell me how to 
handle it. I have bought plants and seeds, 
and at one time grew a plant until it had a 
tuber almost 10 inches in diameter. All 
have finally disappeared without scarcely a 
flower. The books say that its large tubers 





HAVE been so enthusiastic about 

Soy beans for several years that 
I have probably had other notes in 
the Out-of-the-Ordinary department 
about them; but their value as a 
home garden crop merits another no- 
tice. Considered from the viewpoint 
of yield (a poor way to judge any 
crop in the home garden), they take 
precedence over any other bean that I 
grow; judged by their nutritional 
value, according to the chemist’s an- 
alysis, they surpass all others; and 
judged by taste in my own case, there 
is no comparison between them and 
other beans, not excepting the best of 





How Do You Rate Edible Soy Beans?* 


*Some gardeners either have not been successful with Soy Beans 
or have not cared for them. What’s your experience ?—EDITOR. 


(often weighing 100 pounds in nature) 
make it possible for the plant to live as 
much as three years without rainfall. That 
would indicate a dry-soil plant, if I read 
correctly, a condition that is not difficult 
to supply in my light soil. It is still my 
ambition to make one produce an abundance 
of its “handsome reddish funnels (to 3 
inches across) from July onward, as it is 
supposed to do. But that is not the only 
intriguing item in Barr’s list, as you will 
agree after reading it. 


Tomato, Yellow Beefheart 


WE are told that the prejudice against 
white and yellow tomatoes springs 
from the lack of acid in most varieties of 
those colors. I admit that I am of that 
class; yet, I like my salads colorful at the 
same time, so I try most of the new yellow 
kinds as they are introduced. It was in that 
way that I found Yellow Beefheart (Peter 
Henderson & Co., 35 Cortland St., New 
York City). And I am glad to pass the 
word along to other lovers of colorful salads, 
knowing that its meatiness, or rather lack 
of “seed cells”, and its rich deep yellow 
color will please most connoisseurs. 


Hotbeds 


HAVE often wondered how gardeners get 

along, especially in northern sections, 
where the growing season is so short, with- 
out hotbeds and coldframes. Now with Vic- 
tory gardening and its intended increase in 
food production so important, one or both 
of these accessories are really important. 
They are a lot of fun, too, as any gardener 
who uses them can tell you. So will Lord 
& Burnham Co., Irvington, New York, if 
you ask them for their circular on hotbeds. 


Flowering Crabs 


T is heartening to one who loves flower- 
ing crabapples to see interest increasing 

in these beautiful ornamental trees. And 
I suspect that interest would increase even 





the Limas. It all adds up to a superb 
vegetable for use in a fresh or a 
dried state and for bean sprouts. I 
cannot say much about the different 
varieties that seedsmen list, for few 
mature early enough for a crop in this 
northern latitude. Of the four kinds 
which I had from Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, 10 West Randolph St., Chicago, 
Ill., last year, only Bansei matured 
seeds in an uncommonly short grow- 
ing season. The others, Willomi, 
Jogun and Hokkaido, were so similar 
in a green state that one would not 
need them all. My suggestion is to 
select at least one for trial. 
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more rapidly if all gardeners knew how 
much beauty is concealed in their rather 
unromantic names. Zumi Crab is an ex- 
ample. Here we have an abundance of pale 
pink flowers followed by showy scarlet 
fruits on a rather dwarf tree—a spring and 
summer ornament in almost any surround 
ings. This note was prompted by seeing 
the splendid list of Crabs in the catalogue 
of Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Box 25 
Yalesville, Connecticut. 


Rose, Lipstick 


HE so-called shrub Roses have much to 

recommend them, a condition which 
will be further enhanced by the introduction 
of varieties like Lipstick. I have no idea 
how tall it eventually will get (I suspect 
several feet high), for the plants that | 
saw last summer were only in their second 
year from the nursery (Totty’s, Madison, 
N. J.). But it did put on a summer-long 
production of large clusters of single Roses, 
cerise with a salmon sheen, which would 
rival the performance of the best Hybrid 
Tea. 


Polyanthus Primroses 


gest a report from a friend who has 
seen the new Burnaby strain of Polyan- 
thus Primrose in flower, that it has some of 
the largest flowers he has ever seen. 
Although I have never been able to work 
up much enthusiasm for size alone in any 
flower, many gardeners put much stress on 
that factor; so the Burnaby strain, no 
doubt, is in for much popularity. It has the 
added recommendation, according to my in- 
formant, of possessing a wide range of col- 
ors. He also tells me that seeds were listed 
last year by West C. Nelson, 8814 9th Ave. 
S.W., Seattle, Washington. 


University of Minnesota 
Chrysanthemums 


Bene the University of Minnesota turns 
out other good things in addition to 
topnotch football teams, was shown by a 
collection of early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums that I saw this summer which had 
come from that institution by way of the 
Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., 22 Fourth St., 
Faribault, Minn. When I saw them in 
August, they were at the height of their 
glory—yellow, red, purple and white beau- 
ties on compact plants, 


Fuchsia Sunray 


OME may think, as I long did, that the 

noble Fuchsia needs no embellishment 
of leaf to put it near the head of window 
garden plants. I can see that certain combi- 
nations of leaf and flower colors could be 
inharmonious. In fact, I have seen examples 
of that class. But it cannot be said of var- 
riety Sunray, with its brilliantly-colored, 
pink, white and green leaves and pink bells. 
It is not the only outstanding Fuchsia of- 
fered by Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
Mass., as you may verify by asking for 
their list. 

C. W. Woop 

















Named to Honor the Gracious Wife 



























of our Great General 
# 


ALL-AMERICA 
WINNER FOR 1944 


Created by Eugene S. Boerner, Chief Hybridist and Director 
of the Jackson G Perkins Dept. of Plant Research 
Plant Patent No. 607 
O glorious, so appropriately named—All 
American in creation, and the All-America 
winning pink Rose tor 1944 ! We rejoice 
in the popularity of and praise for this lovely 
everblooming Hybrid Tea Rose—because it was 
created in our own nurseries and because of the 
happy inspiration to name it Katherine T. Mar 
shall when she honored the Jackson & Perkins 
gardens with a visit and saw the first flowers 
of what is now her Rose. 
The firm, pointed buds are deep coral-pink 
suffused with yellow, opening gradually to a 
warm glowing pink. The great cupp. 1 blooms 


of rare beauty and delicacy of form, are 5 in. 


across, do not fade in the sun. They are very 


is. Fruity 
ft. tall. constantly 


long-lasting and have fine long ste: 

fragrance. Full bushes 2 to 
- ry 

in bloom. Very resistant to 


| 
heat, rain, disease. 
2-yr. field-grown plants, postpaid at planting 
time, guaranteed to live and bloom: $2 each; 
3 for $5. 


Soon as your order is 


se es scons lin 3 More New Roses 
eS Stas on ° | hon 1944 all a - 
he J. & P. suide to 

netted a Rose Gar- Special Offer! S ce . “ 
dening’’—how to pre- pecial price 
pare the ste a BRANDYWINE, yellow (pat. 530) 

ena ind. ~~ PRIMA DONNA, salmon-pink (P.R.R. 


year round, ) 
‘ WAVES, coral-pink (P.R.R.) 3 75 
3 PLANTS, 1 of each [value $4.50) ® 


There is a serious shortage of 
Order Early! Rose Plants this year —to be 

sure of the varieties you want, 
send us your order just as early as you can; for Katherine 
T. Marshall it will be well to send TODAY! Fortunately, 
there is a fine stock of Modern Perennials from which to 
choose, so get your J. & P. Catalog and select for a 
glorious garden in 1944, 


7hé: PRRADE OF MODERN ROSES 
PERENNIALS AND FRUITS 


IN NATURAL COLOR 


latest news of Rosedom, direct 

from the Rose Capital of America 

195 pictures in full color like this 

lovely one of Katherine T. Mar- 

shall including the other debu- 

tantes of 1944 WAVES, Brandy- 

wine, Prima Donna, Mexico, Mari- 

onette, etc., and all the fav 

# Se F in the Parade of Modern Roses. 




















& . o : Lay b Also Modern Perennials and 
s Jackson & Perkins Co. : , Fruits, all for your Victor 
HB 676 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE - Garden. Now ag Bit _ 
i Send Modern Roses marked below, postpaid at planting time. : and rs . ” UP} 
is not unlimitec 
; - . . . plants of [— 3 New Roses for oe send postcard 
| Brandywine, Prima Donna, en care 
a |_| KATHERINE T. Ba hee eee ox <coupiok le 
~ ® 
& Encioge@ 169 GS.e. cc seccncweevrvansece i ree : ij 
. i - —— 
a — P 
_. Oo Perkins Co 
, 1 syAaCKSON . 
a Street Address sas hei ws chara era fin ek Zone No. 7 CULL yy ae tr “ 
; Cin Stat - WARK, NEW YORK 
‘ a j dick hn aRh tes ' 676 Rose Lane, NE ; 
Send natural color catalog FREE, ‘‘Parade t 
: a [We Modern Roses, Perennials and Fruits 1 
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ness there are 22,000,000 Victory Gardens this sum 
mer there will be less fresh vegetables than last year— 
they were scarce and high-priced then! |} hat you grow 
releases that much more for the armed forces, adds to 
your family food supply. cuts the cost of living. Now is 
the time to get your seeds. before these kinds are gone. 


for Your Victory Garden 


ORDER BLANK 


. Atlee Burpee Co. (?!'scelphia 22, Pa. 


(or) Clinton, lowa 


nd the guaranteed Burpee’s Seeds checked below, postpaid: 


5 Pkts. Burpee’s Vegetable Seeds for 19c {No. 7050). 
(| Burpee’s Dollar Garden (value $1.65) for $1. {No. 7001). 


Burpee’s Two-Dollar Garden (value $3.05) for$2. (No. 7002). 


Enclosed is $ 


ame 


dress 


Send Burpee’s 1944 Seed Catalog FREE. 


To Be Sure, Order Direct 


from This Page 


$59.88 
in Food 
for Just $l! 


Burpee's Dollar Garden 


For a plot about 20 x 30 ff. 


15 Packets, Burpee’s Best. In a 20x30 ft. gar- 
den last summer these same kinds, all pictured 
on this page, produced $59.88 in food at market 
prices: green beans, wax beans, beets, carrots, 
golden bantam corn, cucumbers, lettuce, onions, 
parsley, red radish, white radish, squash, swiss 
chard, turnips, tomatoes. 

A Te Pete. CUBIC SLIGO) 6 ik kis cednwcicscccs 


$120.77 im Vegetables for $2! 


Burpee's Two-Dollar Garden 
Enough seeds to plant up to 40 x 60 ft. 


Last summer these same kinds produced $120.77 in 
vegetables, on a 40x60 ft. plot. All 20 KINDS—4 
half-pounds seed, 1 each of green beans, lima beans, 
peas, golden bantam corn; 1 ounce 
spinach; 15 packets, 1 each of beet, 
carrot, cucumber, leaf lettuce, head 
lettuce, onion, parsley, red radish, 
white radish, rutabaga, summer 
spinach, summer squash, swiss 
chard, tomato, turnip. 
All 20 Packages (value 
DOStMAId LOY OLY ..<.00.00%s0e0% 


REMEMBER LAST YEAR'S RUSH— 
USE ORDER BLANK AT LEFT 


Burpee's Seeds Grow 


Burpee’s Seed 


The leading 

American Seed 

describes 

retables to DwKe 

rden produce the 

flowers to make it 

ad about Burpee s 

Pampala, better than spinach 

new for 144: Burpee s Jubi 

lee Tomato; Mammoth Mum; 

Marigold and Cheerful 1% 

tunia All America winners 
for 1944, 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA, 


¢ or 
CLINTON, IOWA 
GET seeps 


THIS 
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